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ABSTRACT 

With survey data fros college and noncollege youth 
and their parents collected in the spring of 1969 for CBS News by 
Daniel Tankelovich Inc., this investigation evaluates existing 
theories of the youthful protest involvenent of the 1960s. The 
analysis shows that youthful alienation, critical perspectives on 
society, and rejection of traditional values, contribute to the 
protest behavior of youth, and that these personal dispositions are, 
in turn, encouraged by various factors in the social backgrounds, 
fasily environsents, and educational contexts of young people. These 
findings are generally consistent with theories that hold that the 
social backgrounds and fasily experiences of young people predispose 
then toward protest involvesent. However, the analysis also reveals 
that the social cless backgrounds of youth and acadesic standing of 
the colleges and universities they attend strongly encourage protest 
activity independently of personal dispositions, such as youthful 
alienation, social criticiss, and traditional values. The sizable 
independent contributions of fasily SES and school guality lead to 
alternative interpretations of the protest soveient in terns of the 
"dynamics of disorderly politics" and the "political Incorporation of 
the student status," and to suggestions for further analyses of these 
data. (Author) 
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ABSTRACT 

With survey data from college and non-college youth and their parencs 
collected In the spring of 1969 for CBS News by Daniel Yankelovich Inc., 
this investigation evaluates existir.g cUoorics of the youthiul protest 
involvement of the i960s. The anuiy^is ..io>w:, u.i^c youii.ii.i .iliou^j t ..v/^-i , 
critical perspectives on iii>ciccy, a*;*.* ri?ji?ct io.i o: triAU i Lior.ai vui'..v?vS, 
contribute to the protest behavior vViT yoaLi. , ana uhat chet;j pcr^/On.;: d*-:*- 
posJ tions are, in turn, encoura^^^d by various factors in the socia-. b.*ck- 
grounds^ family environments, and educational contexts oi young people, 
Tnese findings are generally consistent with theories which hold chat the 
social backgrounds and family experiences of young people predispoi^e tbem 
coward protest involvement* However, the analysis also reveals that the 
social class backgrounds of youth and academic standing of the colleges 
and universities they attend strongly encourage protest activity '^r<^ , ^ pyp^ 
dently of personal dispositions such as youthful alienation, social criti- 
cisms, and traditional values* The sizable independent contributions of 
family SES and school quality lead to alternative interpretations of the 
protest movement in terms of the ''dynamics of disorderly polities'' and 
the ''political incorporation of the student status," and to suggestions 
for further analyses of these data. 
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PREFACE 



In the spring of 1969, CBS News engaged Daniel Yankelovich lac. to 
conduct a survey of college and non-collQge youth and their parents for a 
three part television documentary on the conflict between the generations 
in American society. The design of this survey is uniquely suited zo tesc 

r»u*Tiber of Ideas about whe roots of youuhful protest in the lace i960s. 
•%'c are graceful to C2S News for inakinji tr*ese survey data ava^-lable rcr 
secondary analysis, to che Yankelovich organization for the q.^aliwV i^nu 
richness of the data, and, of course, to che young people and tr*eir ;.^rcnw'^. 
whose participation in the survey makes chem the subjeccs of our analysis. 

The data ware initially obtained from CBS News in 1970 when the princi« 
pal Investigator was a Visiting Fellow at the National Institute for Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice. The Fellowship provided for a preJimi- 
nary analysis of attitudes toward and contact with the police among college 
and non-college protesters. Some findings of this first phase of our work 
are incorporated in Chapters 2 and 3 of the present report. For their 
assistance in this preliminary work, I would like to thank Alex Seidler 
and Karon Ohlin. 

The present an^^Jy^is is a fully collaborative effort. Glenn Pierce 
and I have jointly jlanned each step of the analysis, studied the results 
of each set of tabulations or computer runs, decided on the next step to be 
taken, and so on. The analysis has profited enormously from Glenn's sensi- 
tivity to the underlying story in the data ana from his patient but relent- 
less pursuit of leads which I might have otherwise missed or mistakenly 
dismissed. Ard, I am especially indebted to him for time and effort far 
beyond whau he available funds could support. 

Others ive provided us with valuable assistance. Richard C':rter anc 
his staff at the Northeastern University Computation Center have responceo 
with dispatch to our requests for service. Robert Mackler has taken on the 
task of preparing this manuscript wita remarkable patience and good humor. 
Drvid Kamens and John Meyer have contributed useful leads for the interpre- 
tation of findings in response to my soundings. I am glad for this oppor- 
tunity to express my thanks for their various contributions. 

We trust than the further work we have in mind with these data will 
profit from the Insights, criticisms, and suggesciona of those who read 
chis report. 



WILLIAM J. BOWERS 
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INTRO0UCTION 



Between the 1950s and the 1960s, observers of the American ccr..^te s.\<tr.s^ 
went frcn laiaentin^j the apathy ax\d Cw^.ifci.alc/ of coli«i-*i oCudvi;\:fe| r.s c^^c*./!..^ 
rneir uTirefieccive and unroscrain^a ^coL^i^t .•Cwivi;:ies . Scud-wj Lvujaucj^^ 
durin^j the 19503 cnuracter^zac iituaeiau;^ ^6 ''ir.ciCus-oriwnced/' ''ocr-ch-cii\icc. . , 
and complacent abouc social and political l;»^.aes (.^esa^uTi, 1956; wac!o'c» ^d^V, 
Goldsen et al, 1960.) A decade laier, :--ie range ana vehemence or pvowcsc aw*::.. 
vizy amon^ college students not only attracted considerable^ public u;.t^ntio*^, 
out also generated serious concern ar;»on^ educators (Special Commie c^kJ on 
Carapus Tensions, 197C; Carnegie CoouTiissicr*, 1971) and amor4ii of Jicial?i of icw- 
oral and state government (President's CoiiUaission on Campus Unr^oc, *\ww 
York State Temporary Commissiun, 1970) about the place and conse<iaeu;:os 
political activism on the college campus. 

This abrupt change in tue political mood of young people, which ba^an co 
DC apparent in the early lS60s, was undoubtedly encouraged by tiie emerging 
Civil RighLs Movement of the late 1950s and the Kennedy Admlnisiratioii in the 
early 1960s. The profoundly moral appeal and open leadership structure of " .c: 
Ciy^il Rights Movement provided a stim.* .us to direct political action and oppor 
tunities to learn organizational skills and protest tactics. The election of 
a youthful President from America's Catholic minority in 1960 signaled a turn 
toward liberalism at the national level. The subsequent creation of programs 
:)UCh as the Peace Corps and VISTA represented an invitation specifically to 
young people to enter the realm of government and to undertake the serious 
business of political and scilal reform. The recruitment of academics from 
the nation's leading universities to serve as advisor j and office holders i*^ 
cue national adndnistration clearly marked a new role in government for int: !-* 
li:ctuals — a dramatic turning away from the oppressive (Joe) McCarthy era of 
the early 1950s. These developments drew the attention of many young people 
CO i\merica's most serious and urgent social problems and to the roles they 
might play in solving them. 

Behind these recent historical developments observers have seen several 
loag-term social and cultural trends in xVmcr^ican society. These include: 
(i) changes in the relationship between rhe generations , involving increased 
discontinuity and conflict in values and experiences between youth and their 
elders (Mannhein, 19Ao; Eisenstadt, 1956); (2) changes in the status of youS. . 
ia s ociety , involving the prolongation of adoLjscenca and delayed entry into 
marraigp and occupational markets concurrently with earlier physical macura::, 
ar*d acquisition of social skills (Mead, x969; itouglas, 1970); anc (3) chang*: . 
in the s true cure and functions of nigher educa :i on in iVmerica , involving rbt-; 
development of the "mulriversity the impersoij.alizf :ion of the € QuCc.;:ional 



process, growing lede^ral investment in univer^: 



ty based research > anc i>uifti 



faculty inter*':st from undergraduate to graduattl education (Korr, 1963; -ilau, 
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Liott and aiionacioa ai^on^; yv)uLii whic . .lay li.ivc s.-rvc 1 as aa imporcant iugtc- 
dionts, if not prerequisites, in u.!V^' Lcpmont of thti protest movecvent of 
tUc 19 60s. 

Social analyycs hav^ ii-Oiiied a ni:.rbcr o^; more is-^^ccific exolanacioiis zoj 
youthful pro Ceo-; uCuivicv. I- -lur;:..: .. :' t. 'ci.-.u 



if. 



01 iiociuuy (.Ndz.rXwcr.i; u.^.u Waikor, i'jo:'//*;o .:;c;n:i.o;i jus :: u few. ir.cou auv. v:. 
;r- • M van L i-.iuc ri j Vi. ry i ^r.vjc r . .v. y as o ^ *^ u • • vcial o *c i^^iu^i «»* > - 

cias/., :ai.;i'..y .•ciaCxC.ii , youLh caiu;r:^, oocuuat * o:;^*. cor.;4:.iUics:ics , a;^ a;; ^ 

contexts in vh^tch bociai I^.v.lIo;- o] w'iLus ;;;i"LiOuiuc-v'.'. procej;^os con ti*'.u»: w- 
Ui. proccsL activity. Sj.;ie ;i:rr.-;:.. t:\» i.c vol.o'v.>.nr, aaU L;.ansvV.i6bior. of valuu.-i 
.'•Mi aouituvies v;liich UJ^pvSi. >oi4...; .-.v-o^.a iijwaru. j.rowOSLj while o::;;cr^ eiuph 
Hociaiization presur-iad uo rt^vsult i:, v.- .^sik of con..v.i ur.;v.i.*u os i:aUlic.i.Ou ^4^i..* 
-*:<l values. Sorae theorle;^; ar.:puasi/.c .Lc irui> crawlou unc aiienaf^oa u^at y.).. 4^ 
;;.*?opIe encouacer in thuj.r rciaii^on.^. with c.ic e^icabl ;.oucg aaulc insciLutiOlio 
b'/ciecy, while others .strcsci uhe iaeuti-iJiLation and solidarity chac young , 
e:.pericnce in relationo wi^h one anoLaei- and with aissident elements in sc ^. 

These theories also dlrier in tiic role they assign to the ins txtutioi.^l 
coucext of hi>;her educa::io;:. Sonc se.c: colic ^^es and universities as essential iy 
passive, agoncb wi.icu have been the iocuci , but not the Suiiuulus, of proteii: 
.xtivity; places wi*ere protest prone youngsLers have coni^regated as a res... 

recrui t.r4e:» u ai;u seiucLxor. i)JoccS:5w:j in higher education. Others ackaov. . 
t:J,:;e that inscituLlons oi; :.i-^4.cr cduc^xHion hc*ve played an active, but ind^*.-»- » 
^j^ti in the protest niuvuiieriL tnroagti L..*uir eiiects on the forms of youta ^ • 
tiitu that emer^'e aiid whe AinJ'. of ocx •pa'^ional commitments students deve.lv.. 
i;\ college. Sc-li otiiers .;rgutt li.at lieges and uaiversi ziies have inde^:. 
.Iij.itly aivj uiruccly ■j.'iv^r.iv/d protesi. :;/rLvi*:y. I'hey as;..L:rt th;^t the col. 
v:-.>ur i.eu.^i^ aas c:ncouL\i//iti ciic kin.'is r\ .^cirsorial disposi that lead tc 
>:vrcsc and has coniroiucc .iCuiients v:iih irus trations , opportunities, and 
r-.: Lationships uiat prunote .such accivicy, '^he role of uhe educational. Coi 
i:; thtf protest noveirio^it of the ly60i is, of course, crviciul m deteraiaia.. 
w..juher it is or was a ''youta ir.uvuuen t" or i.vore narrowly a "stuuenc r»iovc.... 

liie ir.cst general viiu; oi j-ar ^..^J^:o... .* ..a.ilysis will bt. to evaluate ex:. 

i.c;na uionu or CiicOLics of youtiiful protest invoiveir4ent in the LvoOs. 
K .11 involve cxciriini.ng the cfLecLS of various ex tra-ins ti tuzional ftiCtor.> 
v:i4ica have been ac:vanced as Luoov contributors to the protest acrivii • 
w:. c'p.i.-i pcrlov: a*;.:* j l . • li;.; ir. : . -.v ci educational contexts* whcrt- 

prote^:, accivi^y v/:.^*^ o:.'^.ai..*'.uv:. :.a^: c^irr^ed out. TViis overulx ai.v 
^.r^' uraaslatcu into sf.vorvii .:;oi.*ij j^^^j.-. ic ccL.«.'*.arch ob *.ec »:iVv;:S ; 



class, youtiii c./Lv^uru, *.".•: i**.: i -t. . . . ^ r.r.jn rs . contribute to protest: 
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particularly in what Flacks has referred to as the "mass intelligentsia," 
will actually contribute to protest behavior by promoting a critical perspec- 
tive on society and its institutions. Family involvement may» on the other 
hand, tend to mitigate againi^t protest activity by reinforcing commitment to 
traditional values and subjecting the youngster to normative constraints wit'a- 
ir* the family context. Youth culture, iri contrast with the family, ;:nay en- 
couraje a sense ox alie::acio;\ or oc;>ar^*ic.; fror; ^roiOu/' <Ar.c <• u^.y^d^^ji i.^ 

occupational coi;juiLT.er.cs c.i^hc be c;v^^>^^u cu create ooc^u*. tor.co Lo u»'.u 
erfuablished oraer. In effect, we bhwll. cry zo wStabl-s'a whe::war ^";a how ^uc. 
extra-institutional factors contribute uo involveaient in protest behavior. 

2. To an alyze the re la tion ship s ^unong these extra-institutional facte r ^r 

riw d uo evaiaa^e 'hei,r -V;li4:lvc iiTQuCt on youthful proto.sc behavl^'^r . We anti- 
cipate that these extra-institutional ir.voivenenrs will be associacea with z:\k^ 
niTt^ily and involvement in the youth culture, paruiculariy the youthful "cou;.- 
Lcr-culture" are apt to be relatively incoa{patible — one leading zo orotesc 

by promoting disregard for established authority and the other inhibitin^j pro- 
test by reinforcing respect for such authority. As another example, social 
class and employment contexts m.\y be causally linked. Youngsters from higher 
status backgrounds may less often be required to work as college students and 
more often be committed to high status future occupations. These probable 
connections among the various extra-institutional factors make it clear that 
wa v;ill want to examine separate and joint effects of these factors in contri- 
buting to protest activity. 

3. To examine the rel a tionships be tween ins t i tutipn al and extra-ins tl : 

r i onal factors contribut in.^ to protest activity and to assess their indepen^j u^ 
gil d joint contributions to such activity . Institutional and extra-ins tit u- 
Lional contexts are not likely to be altogether independent in their effects, 
:\s we have not;ed above, colleges and universities are apt to have some ef lev ts 
un students* occupational commitments and on the kinds of youth culture or 
counter-culture that emerges on campus. Or again, social background and t^. - 
vjtlues are likely to determine whether a youngster goes to co-llege and, if . 
whJit kind of college he attends. Thus, pretest predisposing values which 
appear to be associated with social class may actually be acquired in the k 
of colleges and universities which upper social class youngsters are more 
likely to attend. Or, what appears to be parental influence on the attitucr 
01 youngsters may actually be the result of "reverse socialization" — the 
transmission of attitudes acquired by youngsters in college to their parent 

Our analysis will be based on data collected in the Spring of 1969 for 
CjS Xews by Daniel Yankeiovich Inc. In this survey, young people across r 
nation wesr^ interviewed on a broad rang^ of political and social orientatio;. 
u.eir attitudes and reactions to che be.iavior and styles of the youth cuIcl 
taeir relations wich their faniilies, ^nd ^r.air social backgrouncs. Moreov^.^ . 
as a part of the CBS N'ews survey, inceLA'iews v/ere also conducted with che 
parents of many of these youn^ peo?li.e. y^ar^y of the questions asked of the 
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youngsters were repeaceU in cae intervicwb viLh uhcir paroats. Thcjic daca 
ciiOreforc provide a»; uspocLally rich .-.oi rce ox inioroii'.Lion ou Che tamily 
backgrounds and social ccatextH in wracii the youngsters grew up ana were Diorc 
or less involved au l'iu time of the survey. 

In addition, "he ChS Newsi t;iirvcy inc^uJod biiicblc i^amplu:* oi bocl; col.'^:./; 

coristics on proces;: activity. In k^zz^c^z. ur*e;:,c; c.^zii >i'C<. jjc:^**.^*-:-.*.;/ 
woi.^ 3uic;ju for uhc evuiiuai^on oz :.^/..j<ir ..r p^a v*;^^i.^^ ..\cor-.co c-; piwcoi,^ 
Dchavior — explanations which --n::huo-.::c various c:<;:r..-in;. r:i:u clonal ccr*ce::Cw 
and uhOiSc v/alch s cress ^he role oj •:ac uc-ilc-^c cjntexi rc^acive co ^^x^ra-incu*. • 
tuc^oaul ^accors . 

we provid'^ furuaer uetail or uhc, research design and sanplir.i'; >rooeduri:ti 
i:hc Z6S Xews survey la rhe final seojion of this chapter^ but first ic w:.ll 
-seful no review soae of the more in.portant results and nethodo logical 
issues in the previous research on youihful protest iu the 19603. 



Overview of Previous Research on Activisia^ Militancy > and Protest 

Few subjects have received as much empirical investigation fronv as grenc . 
Variety of soci«iI scientists in so short a period of time, Tliis undoubtedly 
fleets the fac: tliac protests and aemons trations struck at universities where 
*Tv:.,c social scientists work and involv- u youngsters who were their students. 
K.^al.^Lon (1973) has recently identified some 300 empirical investiijacions oi 
f.iii.lont political activities and ^ttitucas conductcu since World War IX— c 
ovorwlielming majority of the.u coacemcu v;ith thu proceoc movement of chc ISjk ... 
In this brief overview of tr.e oxistino r«joearch, we shall be able to touch ••. 
only a few of tne more pertinent ^tid ir.f^ucatial of these investigations* 

Individual Analyses 

Most of thu er.piric.il rei:ear2h on s-U(lent activism has c^iatered on cac 
sG.'.al charac teris Lies aa<- cc.rj:.i rrr.encs o*.' campus protester^. (Wescoy <^nd orav..^.---- 
15o6; rlacks , 1967; Treat and Crciise, l-j^J .) Theoe and otiicr. s cui-^^c 
(/.ijrnarized in KenjLSwCri, 1968: Appendix Lipsen, 1969, ana brau*4garCj 197.V. 
typically focused on tne most politically ^cc-va stuaencs at schools where ^. . . 
Ciists eri:pcea. I'r^.ey ccvel^pcu ^ pro^'^l^ of the student activist as a hi;/*:-., 
ar. A.cul.a:e > acaae.r.ical^y c^.pab..;, ana ^n -ellecLually oriented young person ^ .:. 
ne.'ji-sca ti^a socia-. a:ie .r.cral ccnooj'n^. T.'.ey revealed that acuivism was car:... 
> . chc ^):.*oa-.c; o- 'i^^Z:^j:.o,^ inaawc^aciu:: or or frus tracions associatea wita 

wcr«c. 

Most or tne 3c: ^ cud 10. 5 s.*ow, ir. .*cc»*.jion^ ^nai actiiviSu.r> tc*na to cc;*^^ i-* ... 
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relatively high status backgrounds. And, this relationship has been documented 
not only for the leaders and organizers of protest activity (Westby and Braun* 
gart, 1966; Flacks, 1967; Keniston, 1968; Liebert, 1971), but also for fol- 
lowers and rank-and-file participants (Kahn, 1968; H. As tin, 1969b; Geller and 
Gary, 1969; Gergen and Gergen, 1970). In particular, their parents tend to be 
highly educated; their fathers often occupy professional positions, more com- 
monly in science and education than in business or engineering; their families 
tend to be liberal in politics, favoring the Democratic over the Republican 
Party; and they come disproportionately from non-religious and Jewish back- 
grounds. Clearly, for the majority of those involved in the protest movement, 
their participation cannot he explained in terras of social deprivation or dis- 
advantaged position in society. While they have been sympathetic w5th the most 
disfavored elements of society, they themselves appear to have come from the 
ranks of the relatively privileged. 

Moreover, some of these studies revealed that the activist's moral sensi- 
bility, political liberalism, and intellectual orientation was generally shared 
by his parents • In his study of seventeen activists who participated in the 
"Viet Nam Summer" program of 1967, Keniston (1968) concluded that they were 
"living out" the values learned from their parents. Solomon and Flshman (1964) 
arrived at a similar conclusion about civil rights and peace demonstrators. 
^\nd, on the basis of interviews with anti-draft protesters and their parents. 
Flacks (1967) stated that "activism is related to a complex of values, not 
ostensibly political, shared by both students and their parents," He argued 
that ^'the great majority of these students are attempting to fulfill and renew 
the political traditions of their families." This Interpretation is also consis- 
tent with findings of other investigators (Haan, Smith, and Block, 1968; Watts, 
Lynch and Whittaker, 1969; Yankelovich, 1969; Braungart, 1971). 

These findings led Flacks (1967) and Keniston (1968), among others, to 
argue that the protest activity of the early and middle 1960s had strong roots 
in the values and commitments of activists* parents. In their views, socializa- 
tion in upper middle class families, as opposed to generational conflict or 
"deauthorization was primarily responsible for the emergence of this protest 
movement, or at least for individual involvement in it.^ Furthermore, evidence 
of a general pattern of value continuity rather than discontinuity between the 
generations — between the vast majority of non-activists and their parents as 
well as protesters and their parents — casts serious doubt on explanations of 
the youthful protest movement in terms of a broad "generation gap." In fact, 
there is more variation in political and social values within the younger genera- 
tion, even within the more homogeneous college population, than between genera- 
tions at a given social class level (Yankelovich, 1970; for a further elabora- 
tion of this point, see Lipset and Raub, 1970). 

Yet, some measure of structural isolation from the adult generation may be 
important for the emergence of such a youth movement and for individual parti- 
cipation in it (Eisenstadt, 1956). The development in recent years of a rela- 
tively separate and autonomous youth culture with its own life styles, modes of 
dress, music, etc., at odds with the prevailing norms of the broader society. 
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would seem to Insulate youngsters as they move from adolescence to adulthood 
in our society (Coleman et al» 1974). What limited research there is on the 
youth cultural involvement of activists and protesters has shown them to be 
relatively liberated in their sexual attitudes and in their acceptance of drug 
use by comparison with other youth (Dor«s8 , 1968; Katz, 1968; Astin, 1969a; 
Smith, 1971) # And, at least one investigation has established a close relation- 
ship between modes of dress and radical political commitments (Kelley and Star, 
1971) While such youth cultural involvements have commonly been seen as a by- 
product of radical political commitment, they may also have helped to support 
and to sustain these political comn^iments. And, moreover, the youth culture 
may have served as a recruiting ground from which protescers and demonstrators 
were drawn as the protest movement grew, particularly in the late 19608. 

Another element of structural isoloation may be found in the delayed entry 
of youth into the occupational structure of society* Studies have shown that 
protest activity is less common among non -college youth who are more likely to 
be gainfully employed (CBS News, 1969), among college students who work at least 
part time during their schooling (Pierce and Bowers, 1974), and among recently 
employed ex-college students (Maidenberg and Meyer, 1970). Moreover, activists 
tend to have rejected the more conventional occupational commitments character- 
istic of youngsters of their social backgrounds and academic abilities. They 
more often seek creativeness, self-expression, relevance, and meaning in their 
future occupations; they tend to deemphasize material gain and security in favor 
of helping others and changing society (Mock and Heist, 1969; Gurin, 1971). 
Again, these less conventional occupational commitments may be a consequence 
of radical political involvement, but they are also very likely to support and 
to sustain such involvements because they leave the individual free of the con- 
straining influences of conventional occupational requirements and responsibili- 
ties. 

Efforts have been made to link these various findings luto a more general 
explanation for the youthful protests of the 1960s. For example. Flacks (1970a; 
1970b) has argued that socialization within permissive family environments of 
the growing American intellegentsia has not only made increasing numbers of 
young persons responsive to the historical and social developments of the 1960s, 
but also has liberated diem from conventional life styles and occupational 
commitments. Yet, such explanations virtually ignore the institutional context 
In which the protest movement developed. Colleges and universities are simply 
taken for granted as the places where protest prone youth found opportunities 
to express themselves and to organize politically. The level of protest at an 
institution is seen as merely a function of the kinds of youngsters who con- 
gregate there. Are these assumptions consistent with the research literature 
on Institutional differences in the nature and extent of protest activity? 

Institutional Analyses 

With the spread of campus disruptions and protest activity after the Free 
Speech Movement at Berkeley, research began to focus on the characteristics of 
the colleges and universities where it occurred. Typically, in these studies. 
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informed campus repteaentatives (e.g. college presidents, deans of students, 
study body presidents, student newspaper editors, etc.) provided information 
on the nature and extent of protest activity at their institutions (Pftterson, 
1966; 1968; Sasajima, Davis and Peterson, 1968; Astin and Boruch, 1970; Bayer 
and Astin, 1971; Scott and El-Assul, 1969; Hodgklnson, 1970; Biau and Slaughter, 
1971). 

These studies documented what casual observers had pointed out— that stu- 
dent protest was concentrated at nhe nation's leading institutions of higher 
learning, colleges and universities of the highest academic quality and repu- 
tation. They found, in addition, that larger schools appeared to have more 
organized and disruptive protest demonstrations (Peterson, 1968; Astin and 
Boruch, 1970; Bayer and Astin, 1971), perhaps because they could provide a 
"critical mass" of concerned, articulate, intellectually oriented students 
(Peterson, 1966; of ♦ Hodgkinson , 1970) and possibly also because of the im- 
personality and unresponsiveness likely to characterize large, bureaucratic 
institutions (Scott and El-Assul, 1969; cf. Harwell, 1970). 

Aware that institutional differences in protest activity mifiht simply 
reflect differences in the kinds and numbers of students that institutions 
enroll, several investigators have tried to incorporate information on the 
characteristics of students into their analyses of institutional differences 
in protest activity. The earliest and most influential study of this kind 
(Astin, 1968) found only slight variations in protest involvement by Institu- 
tion after removing the effects of aggregated student background characteristics 
in a two step regression analysis. Unfortunately, when individual and institu- 
tional characteristics are highly correlated, as in this case, first removing 
individual background factors in a stepwise regression analysis has the effect 
of assigning the joint or common variance to the individual characteristics, 
and may therefore grossly underestimate the institutional effects (see, Werts , 
1968; Feldman and Newcomb, .1969; Creager, 1970; Feldman, 1971; Farkas, 1973). 
Astin himself notes in a revised version of his original paper: 

"... our failure to find many environmental characteristics which 
affect student protest behavior may be due in part to the methodology 
employed; the use of the institution as the unit of analysis for con- 
trolling differential student imput characteristics, will tend to ob- 
scure peer group effects since the native of the student peer group 
is to some extent reflected in t he mean characteristics of the enter- 
ing class." (Astin, 1970a: \00) 

It should also be noted that Astin measured protest involvement of freshmen 
c-ifter only one year of college. It seems likely that institutional effects 
would be more pronounced with a longer exposure to college. 

By contrast, a later s-.udy by Blau and Slaughter (1971) which controls for 
"student intellectualism" by including an estimate of it (developed by Astin, 
1965) in regression equations with other college characteristics, found that 
serious protest demonstrations were more common at schools with large faculties 
and high levels of computer use for administrative purposes, and less common 




u^i; „^'rj°"r""'^ institutional studies which take the ^i^JsHy Is L 

or interest. This means focusing on the individual student as the unit of 
analysis and examining the influences he is exposed to as a resSt Tf LiL 
one rather than another type of college— what has rom*. J« k v f, ^ 

textual analysis." coiiege what has come to be knowr. as "con- 

Con textual Analyses 

HivfH^i investigations which have examined factors associated with in- 

h'I H ''m'"? V:":'' ^^"^^'"8 institutional contexts cJearly sigges? 
that the nation's leading institutions directly encouraged student pro ffst 
behaviu, during the 1963-1966 period. Using data on soSe 946 senlo^ fro™ Q7 
colleges and universities. Kahn and Bowers a970^ fm^rZK ? 
students involved In protest beha"ior"as muc^h gher at Jop rankLT^n" 
and universities than at other categories o? schools ILrt fltl tll « . 
class backgrounds, academic commitments, f^eldfof sJudv inLjL.^1? f 
tions or absolute numbers of their student^ Lrrhpr ! u^^^ orienta- 

.ent ,He academic side of ctp^s^^t- as r:^l^^"edt ^Xrld^^'L^'^ 
students ""'y^?^- ™ ^^^^^^^^ to protest involvLfnroSir^o^ 

P^o^P^U ^h^tollSiVin-^^^^ institutions. This^atte? point 

At the nation's leading colleges and universities, apparently the 
academic context itself encourage activism among the mo^e Icademica!lv 
committed students. More than others, these schools are supposed to 
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promote high acadeailc standards and to 2ncourag<> a critical perspec- 
tive in a wide variety of areas, including the institutions of contem- 
porary society. Iheir best students should be those most affected by 
these environmental influences and, hence, the most perceptive social 
critics and reformers, Furthf more, as noted above (reference to Ladd, 
1969), the most activist faculty members also tend to be found in the 
nation's high ranking educational institutions; presumably, the top 
students at these college and universities have the closest contact 
with faculty members and ate the ones most influenced by their atti- 
tudes and activist behavior. ^Kahn and Bowers, 1970: 46). \ 

In a more detailed examination of tnese datA, Pierce and Bowers (1974) 
found that student intellectuals, as a campus subgroup, became more politically 
active than other students over the period from 1963 to 1966 in all college 
contexts. However, this process of pollticlzation among student intellectuals 
wa^ especially pron anced at high quality colleges and universities. Moreover, 
the pollticization was intensified by academic commitment, organize tion&l parti- 
cipation and faculty contact at these prestigious institutions. In other words, 
participation in protest activity was most highly associated with specific stu- 
dent roxes and commitments within the organizational contexts of the top ranking 
schools. The social backgrounds of youngsters naturally play a part in the 
kinds of roles they assume in college and in the kinds of colleges they attend, 
but without adopting these roles and commitments at the leading institutions, 
youngsters of a given social class background were much less likely to become 
involved in protest activity. 

()n the basis of these further findings, the Investigators suggest that 
an essential Ingredient in the development of youthful protest in the 1960s was 
the growing articulation between the leading univerai-ies and the national poli- 
tical structure which established expectations and opportunities foi* politically 
relevant involvements and careers among young people. No doubt, the ascendency 
of the "new intellegentsia" and the growing autonomy of youth in society were 
contributing factors, but, they argue, the formative condition was the "char- 
tering" of educational institutions to provide politically relevant careers 
for young people especially those of distinguished ability and accomplishment. 
Of course, some measure of protest especially in the mid 60s and later may have 
been the result of expanding expectations for political involvement without tbf. 
accompanying opportunities. Notably, this view on the growth of the protest 
movement also has the virtue that it is consistent with the movement's demise. 
Tliat is, with the changeover io. national administration in 1968 and the ensuing 
elimination of programs that afforded opportunities for youthful involvement, 
young people began to become aware that their reformist concerns were no longer 
welcome in government and the youthful protest movement bogan to subside. 

These contextual analyses have been conducted with rich data on intra- 
institutional contexts at a large number of colleges and universities. The 
investigators have been i*ble to examine the effects of curriculum, f acu." ty con- 
tact, organizational membership, peer group influences, and so on, in con- 
junction with college characteristics such as quality, size, residentiality , 




and type of control. They have also bean able to incorporate information on 
extra-institutional factors such as social class backgrounds, relations with 
family, youth cultural involvtment and occupational commitments, into the. 
analyses. However, the program of research from which these data come was not 
designed to focus primarily on ruestions of student political involvement. 
Thus, detailed information on tne attitudes and orientations of young people 
toward politics, their desires for social and political reforms, their accep- 
tance of traditional values and established authority, their sympathy for the 
aims and tactics of protesters, etc.— information that would make it easier 
to interpret many of the observed effects— is conspicuously lacking. And, 
of course, these data are restricted to an early period in the development of 
the protest movement. 

The data we will be examining here, by contrast, were explicitly collected 
to investigate youthful political attitudes, commitments, and behavior. They 
cover specific aspects of youngsters' social backgrounds and family relations 
which have come to play an important part in the theories of youthful protest 
activity, and they cover these issues with data from both young people and their 
parents. In addition, the diversity of youth in American society is represented 
with data from students in a number of different college contexts, and with data 
from non-college youth as well. In some ways, then, these data can serve as a 
complement to existing research. With information from college and non-college 
youth and from their parents, these data provide an unusual opportunity to 
refine ti.e picture of protest involvement which has emerged from previous 
studies. And, in another way, these data can supplement the existing contextual 
analyses, since they pertain to a later period in the protest movement of the 
1960s, when perhaps the seeds of its demise had already began to germinate. 



The Setting and :)ata for this Analysis 

The protest movement of the 1960s had undergone a number of changes by 
1969— the year in which the data we shall examine were collected. The focus 
of protest activity had shifted from civil rights to the war in Viet Nam, the 
draft, and university policies (Peterson, 1966; 1968). By this time, protests 
and demonstrations had grown enormously in number and spread from a few of the 
leading institutions to a very much larger number of colleges and universities 
across the country. The tactics of protesters were becoming moia disruptive, 
destructive, and violent. Activists were rejecting the movement's initial 
emphasis on nonviolence in favor of the destruction of property, holding author- 
ities captive, and striking back at the police. 

By 1969, the sense of optimism and hopefulness that characterizea the move- 
ment in the early days was displaced by sentiments of frustration and anger. 
Politically involved youth found that they were unwelcome at the 1968 National 
Democratic Party Convention in Chicago, and many others witnessed on television 
their reception at the hands of the Chicago police. Furthermore, the results 
of the 1968 election revealed that the country was in no mood for the basic 
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social reforms that activists and their sympathizers advocated. In the face 
of the mounting and intensifying conflict between demonstrators and the estab- 
lishment— of the kind experienced on the Colunbia University campus in the 
Spring of 1968>- the public voted for law and order rather than reform. 

Yet, protest was still on the rise in 1969. The National Student Associ- 
ation reported that demonstrations had occurred at less than 10 per cent of the 
nation's colleges in the first six months of 1968 (cited by Bailey, 1970). A 
survey by the i^jnerican Council on Education in the 1968-1969 academic year 
revealed that disruptive protests had occurred in 22 percent of the more thau 
400 representative institutions surveyed, and that violent demonstrations had 
erupted in 6 per cent of these institutions (Astin, 1970b). 

The high water mark in protest activity came a year later in the after- 
math of the Cambodian invasion and the killing of Kent State and Jackson State 
students by authorities attempting to control student demonstrations. About 
30 percent of the nation's campuses experienced some form of student protest 
in 1970; approximately 100 student strikes were started in each of the four 
days immediately after the Kent State killings; a march on Washington involving 
some 60,000 young people was organized in less than a week's time (President's 
Commission, 1970). The 1970-1971 academic year saw student protest activity 
receed to about the 1968-1969 level, with slightly fewer disruptive demon- 
strations but slightly more institutions involved; and by then, press coverage 
of such demonstrations had fallen considerably below earlier levels (Bayer and 
.\stin, 1969). 

The data for this analysis were gathered in the Spring of 1969 by Daniel 
Yankelovlch Inc. for a CBS News television documentry on the "generation gap" 
in American society. The survey was designed to measure the attitudes, values, 
and behavior of youth in the age range of 17 through 23. In order to repre- 
sent the general population of all young people in this age range, both college 
and non-college youth were sampled. To assess the "gap" between youth and their 
elders, the parents of many of these youth were also Interviewed, A nunber of 
tho major differences and similarities between young people and their parents 
were aired in two hour-long television specials in May of 1969 under the pro- 
gram title "CBS Reports: Generations Apart." A more detailed tabulation oc 
these data was also published by CBS News in a pamphlet entitled Ge nerations 
Apart. For further details of the sampling and data gathering procedures, 
we quote directly from this pamphlet (CBS News, 1969: 2-3; not copyrighted). 

For the purpose of efficiency, two sampliiig frames were established. 
The first was a sample of youth on college campuses, and the second was 
a general household sample. The frames were unduplicated be eliminating 
from the household frame any college youths living at heme. 

Tlie college sample was selected in two stages. The first stage con- 
sisted of selecting college campuses. All campuses in the country were 
stratified by geographic region, by public or private type of insti- 
tution, and by total enrollment over or under 10,000 students. Cam- 
puses were selected from each stratum with a probability proportionate 
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to current enrollment. At each of the 30 campuses selected the Inter- 
viewer was provided with a general procedure to select approximately 
33 students from the available listing of students. The Interviewer 
was then told to screen the names selected to determine the age and 
current enrollment status , and to interview only those students meet- 
ing these criteria. Interviews were completed with 723 students. 

The non-*college enrolled youth were selected from an area proba- 
bility sample of the country. Altogether there were 72 segments of 
approximately 200 housing units each. The sampling procedure was 
designed to under-represent rural areas. Rural segments were weighted 
to account for the difference in the sampling rate. All of the 
housing units in the 72 segments were canvasses by the interviewers 
and all youth between the ages of 17 and 23 not currently enrolled 
in college were interviewed. Interviews were completed with 617 
youths. 

The parents included in the study were designated by a random 
selection of one-half of the entire youth sample. Once the parents 
were selected, an attempt was made to interview the parent of the 
same sex as the youth interviewed. Of the college youth group , 362 
parents were interviewed , and of the non-college youth group 301 
parents were interviewed. 

All youth were questioned by personal interview. The parents 
were interviewed by personal Interview when they had the same resi- 
dence as the youth. When they lived apart the parent was inter- 
viewed by telephone. All interviewing took place during March and 
April 1969. 

In addition (CBS News, 1969:46): 

. . the Yankelovich brganizatlon selected 100 students known to 
hold radical views. After subjecting them to the questionaire [and 
examining their responses] 24 students among the 100 qualified as / 
'Revolutionaries/' These additional cases were added , ijot to the 
overall totals, but to the tabulations for responses by revolutionaries'' 
in order to have a sufficient number of cases to make these responses 
somewhat meaningful.*' 

For our purposes, this small sample of extremely radical ctudents will be exam- 
ined In instances where their responses can serve to validatfc our measure of 
protest activity or to augment the analysis of extremely radical college youth 
as a campus subgroup. 

Before turning to the analysis of information or data provided by the 
various samples of youngsters and their parents, we must take a closer look at 
the samples with which we will be working. In Table 1.1 we present the samples 
of college and non-college youth and their parents broken down into three age 
categories of youth — pre-college age, normal collese age, and post-college 
age. For the record, the table also shows the same breakdown for the college 
"revolutionaries. " 
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NUMBERS OF YOUTH AND THEIR PARENTS SAMPLED 
BY AGE LEVEL AND COLLEGE STATUS OF YOUTH* 

Number of: 



For the College Sample 

Prc-College Age 
(17 years old) 

Nomal College Ages 
(18 to 21 years old) 

Pes t-Col lege Ages 
(22 and 23 years old) 

Total 

For the Non-College Sample 

P re-Col lege Age 
(17 years old) 

Hormal College Ages 
(18 to 21 years old) 

Post-College Ages 
(22 and 23 years old) 

Total 

For the College "Revolutionaries" 

Pre-Co liege Age 
(17 years old) 

Normal College Ages 
(19 to 21 years old) 

Post-College Ages 
(22 and 23 years old) 



Youth 



598 

119 
722 



231 

272 

112 
615 



19 



Parents 
4 

298 

59 

361 



143 

121 

37 
301 



Percentage of 
Youth with 
Parents also 
Sampled 



50 



50 



62 
45 
33 



Total 



24 



^It should be noted that there were four fewer cases in the data suppl d to us 
by CBS News than indicated in Generations Apart (CBS News, 1969; 2-3, quoted 
above). Specifically, one case appears to have been lost from the sample of 
college youth, one from the parents of college youth, and two from the non- 
college youth sample. 
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The table shows that In both the college and non«*college samples the 
largest number of respondents come from the normal college age range from 18 
to 21 years. However ^ 38 percent of the non«-college sample were of pre-college 
age» 17 years old In the Spring of 1969; whereas this was so for only 1 percent 
of the college sample. Hence ^ the non*»college sample Is decidedly younger than 
the college sample by virtue of the fact that It alone contains a significant 
number of 17 year olds. 

One Implication Is that the non-college sample Includes a number of college- 
bound young people. Although the Interview schedule contained no direct ques- 
tion about the college plans of those who had not yet attended college » It will 
be possible to distinguish college-bound youth from those who do not Intend to 
attend college In an approximate way by their answers to questions about their 
occupational plans* That Is, we may Identify chose who realistically expect 
to enter occupations that require a college education as college-bound youth. 

A related Implication Is that many youth of college and post-college ages 
In the non-college sample may have once attended college. Again, the Inter- 
view schedule contains no question asking specifically about past college atten- 
dance. There ls» however , a question that asked all respondents to Indicate the 
extent to which they have been Influenced by ^'your college experience (If any)." 
Unfortunately, the coding of this question does not permit us to distinguish be- 
tween those who never attended college and those who attended but experienced 
little or no Influence. We can, however, unambiguously Identify non-college 
youngsters who were Influenced b/ college experience. 

One further point to be noted In Table 1.1 Is that younger respondents in 
the non-college sample were more likely than older ones to have their parents 
interviewed. Since the younger members of this age group are more likely to be 
residing with their parents. It may have been easier to interview the parents of 
younger respondents in reaching a quota of one parent for every two young people. 
Whatever the reason for this disproportionate sampling of parents by age of 
youth, Table 1.1 makes it clear that any analysis of the data from parents of 
non-college youth will over-represent the younger age brackets within the non- 
college sample, just as the sample of non-college youth over-represents the 
the younger age brackets relative to the sample of college youth* 

We note these noints because they could be a source of difficulty if we were 
unaware of the need to take them into account In the subsequent analysis. Thus, 
in' strict comparisons between college and non-college youngsters or their parents 
it will be desirable to exmlne the sample within comparable youth age categories 
And, in Instances in which we wish to assess the effects of college attendance 
per ae , it will be necessary to remove youngsters from the non -college sample 
"who have been Influenced by college experience.*' Furthermore, these were only 
minor difficulties since the primary frcus of our investigation will be on the 
college youth among whom most of the youthful activism and protest activity is 
concentrated. For this sample, as shown in Table 1.1, we have a substantial 
number of youngsters within the normal college age range, and parents were 
evidently sampled quite independently of the age of their offsprings. As the 
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table al8o shows. pat.nt. of th. smll .«pl. of ravolutlonatle. ware not inter- 

viewed « 

mth this background in mind, we are now ready to begin the «»Pj;5i<^*l^ , 

zT^Bi^i^ - ? ^^^^ 

^AZ h;eL"fTrotcst activity by comparing their ;0ji^^«^,*«^Jf4;,:''' 
tactics they advocate, the rhetoric they use, and the "'^ ''"J", 1 „ 

i^^n In Ctaoter 4 w4 examine how institutional characteristics j^ontribute to 
To^tifS ^o?e" ait^itrboth directly and through 'b* ^-P^J »^have 
L the peisonal dispositions and values of students. 

protest activity. 



Notes to Chapter 1 



1. As a qualification, Kenniston (1973) has recenig^ not«u^^jP^^g.^ .^J^^^^ 
evidence of similarity in attitudes and values betv?uen youufe^lCr:. -l.*d .eli*' 
parents may have tended to divert research attention from the presence and 
effects of in tergene rational differences; ajnd conflict. 

2. As evidence that the academic quality jof the institution plays a relatively 
minor role in serious protest activity, ]j lau and Slaughter (1971:483) report 
that various indicators of faculty qualify (proportion Ph.D.*s, orientation 

to research, scholarly publications, etc ) which have relatively strong zero 
order correlations with protest demonstrations show negligible effects when 
they are introduced into the regression e.quation with other institutional 
characteristics. However, this may occur because school quality is already 
strongly incorporated in the other variables in the equation, especially stu- 
dent intellectualism and faculty size which have the strongest effects on stu- 
dent demonstrations (beta weights - .24 and .32, respectively). As noted in 
the text, student intellectualism undou! tedly incorporates aspects of school 
quality as well as student backgrounds, and the use of faculty size rather than 
student enrollmenc to represent institutional size surely introduces a further 
element of school quality in the equation. Notably, Blau and Slaughter (1971: 
483, footnote 11) report that one of the indicators of faculty quality— V^o- 
portion of Ph.D.'s on the faculty— reduces the effect of student intellectu<: .ism 
noticeably (the beta weight drops from .24 to .16). Apparently the effect of 
student intellectualism is not wholly due to characteristics of the student 
body. With a composite index of faculty quality instead of six indicators 
examined separately, and with student enrollment as the measure of institutional 
size in the regression equation, it seems quite likely that institutional quality 
would emerge as a significant independent predictor of serious protest demon- 
strations. 
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CHAPTER 2 

THE MEASUREMENTS OF PROTESTS ACTIVITY 



Our first taKk is to develop a measure of prtue.U activity that differ- 
entiates youngsters according to the number and kinds of protests they have 
engaged In. Care must be taken to select Indicators that unambiguously re- 
flect protests behavior. Thus, we wish to avoid conventional forms of po- 
litical involvement that may lead to subsequent protests involvement, but 
do not, in themselves represent such political or social protests behavior. 
Likewise » we wish to avoid radical ideological commitment which may result 
from prior protest involvement or be linked with a desire for further act- 
ivity but not actually constitute such behavior. In other words, the first 
and foremost<cancem of this chapter will be with a measure of protest activity 

not with its causes, consequences, or correlates. Indicators of conven- 
tional political Involvement and radical ideological commitment will be 
helpful in the present context to the extent that they enable us to validate 
the measure of protest activity to be developed. 

A second concern of this chapter will be comparisons between college 
and non-college youth. Most research on the protest movement of the 1960 's 
has focused exclusively on colle^^e students; and indeed, there has been a 
tendency in tlio literatun* to define it as a "student** rather than a '*youth** 
movement. By contrast, in this chapter and the next one, college and non- 
college youn^v^tors will share the stage equally. And, in Inter chapters when 
the spotllpl)t focuses on the college sample, non-college youth will continually 
reappear as a reference point or comparison group. Our analysis will thereby 
pi rmlt us to isolate and assess the impact of the college context in promot- 
ing and sustaining the youth protest movement of the late 1960's. 

We begin this chapter by examining the involvement of college and non- 
college youngsters in a number of protest-related activities — conventional 
political involvements and radical ideological commitments, as well as 
specific forms of protest behavior. We then turn to the selection of indi- 
cators for our measure of protest activity and examine how the resulting index 
is associated with the other protest-related involvements in both the college 
and non-college samplco* We conclude with evidence designed to establish 
the inter-^sample comparability of our protest index, and to draw attention 
to differences in sympathy and support for the goals of protesters within and 
outside of the college context. 



Protest-Related Involvements 

Although most of the CBS news survey was concerned with opinions about 
social and political issues, one battery of questions asked youngsters about 
their protest- related involvements as well. Specifically, the question 
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asked: "Which of the following have you yourself been involved In?'* 
Table 2.1 presents the nine protest-related Involvements as they were listed^ 
and shows the percent who report having engaged In each for both college and 
non«-college samples. 

It is Immediately evident from the table that such Involvements are much 
more common among college than among non-college youth. Everyone of the 
nine Involvements is reported by a greater percentage of the college youngsters. 
In fact» with the exception of ^'been arrested^'' the last one llsted» college 
students were more than twice as likely as their non«-college counterparts to 
have engaged In each of these activities. 

A closer look at the table reveals that while they differ In extent of 
involvement » college youth are alike in the kinds of activities they became 
Involved in. Thus» ^'organizational meetings'^ and ''political campaigns'* rank 
first pnd second respectively in both samples and they are far ahead of 
"marches the third ranking involvement in both samples. At the other 
extreme » "joining organizations like SDS and YAF" and ''riots'* rank last and 
next to last respectively in both samples. 

Table 2.1 

PER CENT OF RESPONDENTS ENGAGING IN EACH OF NINE PROTEST-RELATED 
INVOLVEMENTS AMONG COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE YOUTH 



Protest-Related Involvements non-College Youth College Youth 



Sit-ins 3 12 

Strikes 5 11 

Riots 3 6 

Marches 7 24 

Political campaigns lA 38 

Organization meetings 19 52 

Civil rights protests 4 14 

Joining organization like SDS 

and YAF 1 4 

Been arrested 6 9 

Number of respondents (615) (722) 
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To get a better Idea of the comparability In profiles of protest-re- 
lated Involvements between the two samples , we present each activity as a 
percentage of the total number of such activities reported In each sample 
in Table 2.2. With the two samples so adjusted, the remaining differences 
between the distributions are exclusively a function of differences in 
patterns of such Involvement between college and ran«*college youth • 

The distributions arc now remarkably similar. Five of the nine involve- 
ments are separated by no more than three points. The largest discrepancy 
(five percentage points) occurs in ''been arrested/' As a proportion of all 
Involvements I having been arrested is twice as prevalent in the non-college 
sample • (It remains true, of course, that having been arrested Is more often 
reported by college youth, as shown in Table 1.) '^Marches'* and "civil rights 
protest'' comprise a slightly greater proportion of the Involvements among 
college students. Yet, these difference ^i^^ overshadowed by the general com- 
parability in pattern of protest related activity between the two samples • 

Clearly, the main difference between college and non-college youth is 
not in the pattern but rather in the extent of such involvements. As the 
bottom row of Table2«2- Indicates, college students reported 1.70 Involvements 
per student as compared to ,62 lnvolv«^ments among the non-college youth — 
almost a three to one ratio in the extent of such involvements. 

Table 2.2 

EACH PROTEST-RELATED INVOLVEMENT AS A PER CENT OF ALL SUCH 
INVOLVEMENTS REPORTED BY COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE YOUTH 



Protest-Related Involvements Non-college Youth College Youth 



Sit-ins 6 7 

Strikes 7 6 

Riots A 4 

Marches 11 14 

Political campaigns 23 22 

Organizational meetings 32 30 

Civil rights protests 6 9 

Joining organizations like SDS 

and YAF 2 2 

Been arrested 10 5 

Number of Involvements 380 1222 

Number of Involvements per ^ (\ gg) 

respondents 




The fact that the difference is primarily one of extent rather than 
kinds suggests that the college environment may primarily play a facilitating 
role for those who wish to engage Jn such activities. It may be that college 
and non-college youth are equally desirous of becoming involved in such 
activities but that the college context provides opportunities for organizing 
ar.d mchilizing protest activities which are unavailable to non-college youth. 
(Cf. Keniston's, 1968: 310, on the "protest conducive environment" and 
Peterson, 1968: 17 on "critlcal(|nass.") The data from the CBS news survey 
provide an opportunity to test this possibility. Each respondent was asked 
for those activities he had not yet been involved In, "which of these would 
you like to be involved in?' In Table 2.3 we present the percent desiring to 
engage in each activity among those who have not yet done so for college and 
non-college youth. 

«>nce again there is a substantial difference between college and non- 
college youth. For eight of the nine actions the percentage of college 
students desiring to become involved is more than twice that for the non- 
college sample, despite the fact, shown in Table2.1 that many more college 
than non-college youngsters have already become involved in such activities. 
Indeed, the differences between the two samples in desire for future involve- 
ment are quite comparable to those in extent of previous involvement. What- 
ever additional opportunities for protest related activity the college campus 
may provide, it would seem also to stimulate the desire for such activities. ■'• 



PER CENT WHO WOULD LIKE TO ENGAGE IN SPECIFIC PROTEST-RELATED 
INVOLVEMENTS (OF THOSE NOT YET INVOLVED) AMONG COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE YOUTH 



Table 2.3 



Protest-related Involvements 



Non-college Youth 



College Youth 



Marches 



Political campaigns 
Organization meetings 
Civil rights protests 
.JoininR organization like SDS 



Riots 



Sit ins 



Strikes 



9(59'») 
6(587) 
1(599) 
9(575) 
28(529) 
15(496) 
10(590) 



23(636) 
15(643) 
A (677) 
26(553) 
55(448) 
28(349) 
29(618) 



and YAK 
Been arrested 



4(608) 
1(577) 



8(696) 
3(655) 
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Furthermore, the pattern of desire for future protests-related involve- 
ments is, with one notable exception, quite similar to the pattern of past 
protest-related involvements. The major difference is that "political 
campaigns'' is by far the most desired involvement for both college and non- 
college youth who have not yet done so. Twice as many youngsters in each 
sample would like to become involved in political campaigns than any other 
of the other activities on the list. Thus, while organization meetings 
were the most common protest-related activity in both samples, political cam- 
paigns are by far the most desired activity. Otherwise, the rank order of 
desires and previous involvements are quite close. Perhaps the only other 
notable change is that civil rights protests have moved ahead of marches 
in terms of desire for further involvement in both samples, perhaps because 
of their issue-related content. 

Thus, it would appear that among both college and non-college youth 
the kinds of activities youngsters have become involved in are^ for the 
most part, the same kinds of things they wish to engage in. The fact that 
political campaigns rank far ahead of other involvements in terms of desire, 
suggests that the youngsters in both samples are looking toward conventional 
forms of political activity as a means of achieving social reform. This 
particular involvement represents a commitment to working within the political 
system for social change. 



Indication of Protest Activity 

Just as the nine protest-related involvements were not all equally pre- 
valent, neither are they all equally suitable as candidates for an index of 
i>roLest activity. While some items refer to specific forms of social and 
political protest, others are only vaguely associated with such protest 
activity. For instance, some reflect political commitment without any pro- 
test component « some refer to memberships which imply a commitment to protest 
but do not explicitly indicate protest activity, some indicate protest 
involvement but do not specify the particular form the protest has taken, 
and finally, some reflect the possible consequences of protest activity with- 
out necessarily Indicating such involvement. Let us consider these specific 
items in more detail as candidates for our index rkf protest activity. We 
turn first to those we have decided to exclude f :om the index, beginning with 
the most obvious exclusions and moving to the mi re ambiguous or problematic 
ones. 

Been arrested: This item has no necessary protest or even political 
content. It is quite possible that some youngsters have been arrested as 
a result of their protest activity, but certainly others have been arrested 
for quite different and unrelated activities. Thus, having been arrested 
may be, at best, a partial reflection of protest activity because it is 
sometimes a consequence of such activity. 
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P olitical c amp a l ^n s ; This Item is clearly political In nature but it 
lacks protest content, " Those Involved in political campaigns may have worked 
for social change and may have supported candidates who oppose the "establish* 
ment." No doubt, some who indicated such involvement were referring to 
participation in the 1968 McCartly campaign in which students played an im- 
portant role. Yet this is Institutionalized political activity, not the 
politics of protest involving unlnstitutionallzed tactics of confrontation or 
direct action on behalf of a social cause. 

Organization meetings t This item is perhaps the vaguest one on the list 
since It leaves the nature and purpose of such meetings unspecified. Perhaps 
most would infer that the item makes reference to political meetings of some 
sort, and It might be argued that organizational meetings of any kind are 
essentially a political activity. But, in any case, there it no necessary 
connection between such involvements and protest activity. Organizational 
meetings may lead to specific form of direct protest behavior. 

Civil rights protests; This item and the next one clearly reflect a 
commitment to protest; in cftAs respect they are closer to the mark than the 
three we have already considered. However, this particular item refers not 
to a specific form or protest action but to an issue that serves as a basis 
for various protest activities. Thus, it is possible for a respondent who 
has engaged in sit-ins as a part of a civil rights demonstration to indicate 
both ''sit-ins" and "civil rights protests" in characterizing his involvement. 
This item is therefore redundant with specific protest activities included in 
the battery. It is a general category of involvements under which the more 
specific actions can be subsumed. To include it with other specific forms of 
protest activity in our index would bias the indeK in favor of this specific 
issue or basis for protest activity. 

J oining organizations like SDS and YAF; Perhaps this item, more tiian 
any of the other eight, reflects extensive protest involvement. It obviously 
indicates a conunitraent to radical politics of the left or right and to con- 
frontation tactics in the pursuit of political goal:5. For many youngsters 
such membersliip undoubtedly comes about through proj'.ressive involvement in 
protest activity and provides opportunities for further protest involvement. 
However, all this does not mean that it is protest sctivity per se . Instead, 
it is an organization membership which is apt to be a product of and a sti- 
mulus to protest activity; it is a correlate of such activity but not the 
activity itself. 

M arches, strikes, sit-ins and riots; The remaining four involvements 
all meet our criteria of protest activity. Each item refers to a specific 
Torm of behavior designed to directly express discontent and/or a desire 
for social and political change. They are uninstitutionalized politiral 
tactics designed to cause disruption and disorder in as effort to draw atten- 
tion to and/or force a response to the needs, interests, or goal of a parti- 
cular group or social c.iuso.- 
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In Table 2.4 we present a formalization of the foregoing discussion of 
the various Indicators of protest^related activity In the form of a typology 
that reflects the criteria used In our selection of the specific Indicators 
of protest activity. On one dimension we distinguish between activity which 
neither is political nor has protest content » activity which Is political but 
has no protest content, and activity that is or strongly Implies political 
protest. On the other dimension we classify Involvements In terms of whether 
they are action, Issue, or membership specific. A cross classification of 
these two dimensions yields the ninefold typology shown in Table 2.4« 

The table shows the nine indicators falling Into five of the cells. **Been 
arrested/ like most of the other Items » refers to an action » but it Is dis- 
tinguished from the rest, as we have argued above^ by the fact that It Implies 
no necessary or even likely political or protest Involvement « "Political 
campaigns'' and ^'organizational meetings" are actions of conventional political 
character, without any particular implication of protest. 

The remaining items, including SDS/YAF membership^ civil rights protests^ 
and the four indicators we have selected for our Index^ all reflect or imply 
a commitment to uninatltutionallzed protest « "Joining an organization like 
SDS and YAF" is distinguished as a membership specific Involvement; "civil 
rights protest" Is distinguished as an Issue specific involvement. The 
remaining four items we have selected for our index are distinguished from other 
Indicators of protest Involvement by the fact that they are action specific 
that :hey refer to specific forms of protest behavior « 



An Index of Protest A ctivity 

Ideally, an index of protest activity would incorporate the various forms 
that such activity may take and reflect the extent of J.^ivol/ement in the specific 
actions. It might also assign greater weight to the roorL sr^rious or extreme 
terras of such involvement. We might then score an liidlvlduali. in terms of the 
variety, number and/or seriousness of protest actions he has engaged in. 

Obviously, the available protest indicators restrict these possibilities. 
There are undoubtedly forms of protest activity such as building blockades, 
and boycotts, which are not included among our specific indicators, nor do we 
have any indication of the number of times a respondent may have taken part 
in specific protest activities. Fortunately, however, the available items 
refer to relatively broad catagorles of protest activity which subsume many. 
If not most, of the specific actions protesters engage in. As we shall see 
shortly, these four items contribute in a comparable way in both samples to 
an additive index of protest activity. And, by excluding other protest-re- 
lated involvements, we avoid several biases that would reduce the inter- 
sample comparability of such an index. 
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Table 2. A 

TYPOLOGY OF PROTEST-RELATED INVOLVEMENTS 

Level of Political Institutionalization 

F orm of Connnitment Neither Institutionalized Unlnstltutlonallzed 

~ Political Political Protest 

Nor Protest Involvements Involvements 

Involvements 



Action 
Specific 


Been 

arrested 


Political 
campaigns 

Organizational 
mee tings 


Marches 
Si tins 
Strikes 
Riots 








jBivU 


Issue 






rights 


Related 






protests 


Membership 
Group 






Joining 
organizations 
like SDS and YAF 
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Thus, our index of protest activity is simply a count of £^a number of 
these four activities a respondent has engaged in — from none to all four. 
Table 2.5 shows the distribution of college and non-college respondents in 
terms of their index scores. Tor reference purposes, wc have also included 
the sample of "college revolutionaries" in the last column of the tabl*.^. 
Although this sample is small and probably not representative, It gives at 
least some idea of how avowed radicals scored on our index of protest activity. 



Table 2.5 

DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE YOUTH AND COLLEGE 

REVOLUTIONARIES ON THE INDEX OF PROTEST ACTIVITY 

Number of Protest Activities non-College College College Revolu- 
Youth Youth tionaries 

None 87 69 4 

One 10 17 12 

Two 2 10 16 

Three 1 4 25 

Four -* 1 42 

Number of respondents (*15) (722) (24) 

Mean number of activities per 

respondents .12 .3? 2.»o 

Mean number of activities per 

protest 1.32 1.67 3.00 



* Less than .05 per cent 



The table shows that only a minority of youngsters either in college or 
outside of it have taken part in overt protest behavior. As we should expect 
from Table 2.1, protestor is much more common among college than among non- 
rollege youth - 31 per cent of the former a? opposed to 13 per cent of the 
latter tia^c onpiged in such acti ity. 

Moreover, cho table shows Lhat college protestors are more likely to ha"e 
oneaged in several forms of protest activity than are their non-college 
counterparts. Of the college protestors altriost half have engaged in at least 
two forms of protest activity, whereas ^'ewer than a quarter of the noi-college 
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protostotB have buon involved In more than one form of protests These 
differences between the two samples arc reflected In the bottom two rows 
of Table 2.5 • The mean number of protests per-A/ispondent is three times 



once, additional forms of protest behavior aiv; twice as common among the 
college youth. 

Interestingly enough^ the college and non-college samples are separated 
almost exactly by one category on the protest index. That is, the proportion 
scoring none and one among college students is virtually identical to the 
"nones'' among the non^college youth • The college student scoring two are 
comparable In proportion to the non-college youth scoring one« The college 
"threes*' arc comparable to the non-college "twos" and so on* 

The college revolutionaries, it will be recalled, were selected from a 
group of one hundred students who were known by their peers to have "radical 
views /'From this pool of 100, the twenty- four revolutionaries were chosen on 
the basis of their agreement with statements in the interview indicating that 
they believed that revolutionary change was needed in American society* (For 
a further description of this sample, see Chapter 1), 

The most common (modal) liidex score for revolutionaries is "all four" of 
these specific protest activities. With decreasing scale scores the number 
of revolutionaries drops off consistently* Notably, the mean score for re- 
volutionaires is almost three; when we eliminate the one individual who 
denies having engaged in any of these specific actions it becomes 3*00 
exactly. The fact that this group of revolutionaries score so high on our 
index may be regarded as initial validation for the protest activity index, 
albeit crude validation in view of the ambiguities surrounding the sampling 
of college revolutionaries. We shall return to this question of validation 
in the next section where we examine how the index distinguishes youngsters 
In terms of desire for further protest-related involvements and self concept 
as an activist, and in a number of other ways to be developed in Chapter 
3. Rut first we must examine the distribution of index scores in somewhat more 



We observed in Chapter 1 that the sample of non-college youth aged 17 to 
23 actually includes £re college, post^ college, and ex college youngsters — 
17 year oils too young for college, 22 and 23 year olds already graduated 
from college, and 18 to 21 year olds with some college experiences — as well 
as truly non-college youngsters who never attended a college or university. 
A simple question asking those not in college at the time of the i'^.tervlew if 
and when they had ever attended a college or university would have enabled 
us unambiguously to classify non-college youngsters according to their exposure 
to tlie college environment. In the absence of such a question, we have used 
a question on the effect of ''your college experience* to identify, in an ^ 
approximatt^ way, youngsters who are likely to have spent some time in college. 
Tho proportion enRaginn in proteTst activity and the mean index score for the 
specified groups are presented in Table 2.6. For both samples we distinguish 



greater In the college sample. 




protested at least 



detail. 
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three age groupings: pre-college youngsters (17 years old) , college age 
youngsters (18 to 21 years) » and post college age youngsters (22 and 23 
years). For the sample of non**college youth, we further distinguish bet** 
ween younsters with "some exposure" and those with "no exposure" to college , 
by their responses to nhe question about the effect of the college experience 
on their lives and values « 

Tabl^ 2.6 clearly demonstrates that exposure to the college environ- 
ment id associated with protest activity. The lowest levels of protest 
activif appear among those with no exposure to college. Those with some 
exposan but not currently enrolled in college have higher levdli of protest 
activity. And the level of protest activity is still higher for those pre- 
sentlr attending college. (Those presently in college will, on the average, 
have AO re exposure than ex-students for a given age grouping.) 

Fjxthemore, the effect of exposure is also evident in the relationship 
between age level and protest activity. Among students and ex-students, pro- 
test levels are higher at the post college than at the normal college ages. 
(Ext)05mre to college will have been greater, on the average, at the post col- 
leg'2 ages.) Among those who have never attended college, on the other hand, 
there is little variation in pretest activity by age. That is, where age is 
not. associated with greater exiosure to college, it is also relatively unrelated 
to protest activity. 

Still another indication of the effect of college contact Is to be found 
in the protest levels of pre-college youngsters. Although as many as half 
of them may enter college in the fall, their level of protest activity close- 
1) approximates that of yovngsters without college exposure. And, indeed, 
what difference there is may reflect the indirect efforts of college ex- 
posure. That is, college-bound youngsters in the pre-college group may begin 
to become involved in protest activity while they are still in high school 
because they see It as something that college students do. Unfortunately, 
because the survey lacked any question about youngsters* plans to attend col- 
lege^ we cannot directly distinguish the college-bound youngsters from those 

do not intend to go to college. In any case, the relatively low level of 
protest activity in the j-re-college group, together with the fact that as many 
as half of them will go on to college, suggests that differential recruitment 
or anticipatory socialization play only a minor role in accounting for the 
differences in protest activity between college and non -college youngsters. 

Now, it is evident from Table 2.6 that by ^^rouping those with some ex- 
posure and tnose with no exposure to college under the heading, "non-college 
youth" we tend to underestimate the differences in protest activity between 
those presently in college and those who hove never been in college. It 
could be argued that in order to get a »Tore accurate statement of the ef- 
fect of the college experience on protest behavior, we should eliminate 
those who appear to have had some college t^xperience from the non-college 
sample. According to this logic, we could obtain an even more precise 
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PER CENT PROTESTING AND MEAN PROTEST SCORE BY AGE LEVEL FOR COLLEGE YOUTH 
AND FOR NON-COLLEGE YOUTH SUBDIVIDED BY EXPOSURE TO COLLEGE 



Age Level 



Fre-college Age 
(17 years old) 

percent protesting 

mean score 

number of cases 



Non-College Youth 



No exposure 
to college 



13 
1.19 
(226) 



Some exposure 
to college 



College 
youth 



(5)*" 



Normal College Ages 
(18 to 21 years old) 

percent protesting 

mean score 

percent of cases 



10 
1.12 
(230) 



17 
1.24 
(42) 



29 

1.48 
(398) 



Post College Ages 
(22 and 23 years old) 

percent protesting 

mean score 

percent of cases 



12 
1.12 
(75) 



27 
1.38 
(37) 



40 
1.74 
(119) 



a. Too few cases for reliable percentages or means 
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assessment of college effects on protest activity, 

Yet» a single minded effort to "purify" the non*college sample by 
removing those with some exposure to college Ignores the fact that college 
youngsters are by no means uniform In their exposure to college « Indeed, 
exposure as measured by year In school among those presently In college Is 
highly variable (the distribution Is relatively flat at least for the four 
years of undergraduate education) « 

More to the point » our purpose In comparing college and non-*college 
youth Is not simply to assess the effects of the college experience, but 
rather to examine two Identifiable and socially distinct groups of young 
people with respect to their Involvement In protest activity « Basically, 
we are concerned here with the multiplicity of factors which contribute 
to protest activity among youth, and which may therefore explain the dif- 
ferences In protest activity between those presently Inside and outside 
of college « The fact that some non-college youngsters have been exposed 
to college or, for that matter, that college students vary In the extent 
of their tenure In school, does not Invalidate comparisons between these 
two groups « Rather, as we have seen In Table 2,6, It helps In some measure 
to explain the differences that exist between these two categories of youth. 
As the analysis proceeds we shall gain a better picture of the effects of 
the college experience In absolute terms and In relation to other factors 
that contribute to protest behavior. 

We must, however, keep In mind that when we speak of non-college youth 
In the upcoming analysis we are referring to youngsters aged 17 to 23 who 
were not In college at the time of the survey. This Includes some youngsters 
who will be going to college, some who once attended college, and even some 
who have graduated from college; although most of them have not and will 
not attend college. 

Validation of th e Protest Activity Index 

Having constructed our Index of protest activity, the next task Is 
to extabllsh Its validity* and comparability as a measuring Instrument In 
the two samples. We have seen that protest activity, as measured by our 
Index, is more common among college than among non-college youngsters. 
We must now determine whether a given score on the Index has essentially 
the same meaning both Inside and outside of college. 

This entails examining and comparing the responses of college and non- 
college youngsters at specific scale scores. Because there are relatively 
few non-college youngsters at advanced stages of protest activity — only 18 
have engaged In two or more forms of protest activity — comparisons between 
college and non-college protesters will have to be restricted to just two 
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levels of protest involvement: the Initial stage (those having engaged in 
one of the four specific protest behavior) and the advanced stage (those 
having engaged In two or more of these behaviors) . 

The process of validating and establishing the intersample comparability 
of the protest activity index is organized in four steps in this section. 
First, we examine the responses of Initial and advanced protesters in the 
two samples to the four component items of the index. Next, we look at the 
other five protest-related Involvements that were omitted from the index. 
After examining youngsters' Involvements, we then move to their desires 
for such Involvements. And we conclude this section by examining their 
responses to a question about their own personal roles in seeking to bring 
about needed social changes, particularly whether they see themselves as 
"activists." 

The Four Components of the Protest Activity Index 

When we examine the relationship between the protest activity Index 
and its component items, as shown in Table 2.7, several points should be 
kept in mine. First of all, non-protesters are excluded from the table 
for, by definition, none of them have engaged in any of the four specific 
forms of protest activity. Again, by definition, for initial protesters 
the four components items are mutually exclusive, and hence the number of 
Involvements will be equal to the number of respondents. (The column 
therefore sums up to 100 per cent, give or take some for rounding) "Ince 
advanced protesters will, by definition, have engaged in at least two forms 
of protest behavior, the number of involvements will be at least twice the 
number of respondents. ('Ihe column therefore sums to more than 200 per cent.) 

Table 2.7 shows the percentage who Indicate having engaged in each 
of the four specific forms of protest behavior at the initial and advanced 
stages of protest activity in both the college and non-college samples. As 
a reference point, we have also included the responses of the small sample 
of college revolutionaries in the rightmost column of the table. With the 
preceding comments on the idiosyncrasies of Table 2.7 in mind, let us now 
consider what the data shows. 

Overall, the table shows a high degree of consistency between initial 
and advanced protesters and between college and non-college youth. Within 
each sample the pattern of specific protest activities is similar, though 
not identical, for initial and advanced protesters. Of course, the level 
of Involvement in each form of protest is much higher amonu the advanced 
protesters. Between the two contexts the patfms of protest involvement 
are Identical at the initial and the advanced stages of protest involve- 
ment. Indeed the actual levels of specific forms of protest are quite 
comparable inside and outside of college. Within these broad dimensions ofi 
comparability, let us take s^. closer look at the discrepancies that do appear 
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Table 2.7 

PER CENT ENGAGING IN EACH OF THE FOUR COMPONENT ACTIVITIES BY LEVEL OF 
PROTEST ACTIVITY AMONG COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE YOUTH 
AND FOR COLLEGE REVOLUTIONARIES 



Protest Activities 

Marches 
Sit-ins 
Strikes 
Riots 



Non-College 
Youth 

One Two+ 



39 
16 
30 
13 



83 
61 
56 
44 



College 
Youth 

One Two+ 



60 
11 
18 
10 



90 
68 
53 
31 



College Revo- 
lutionaries 



<61) ((18) (120) (107) 



92 
75 
67 
54 

(24) 



between Initial and advanced protesters and between collge and non-college 
youngsters . 

Comparing Initial and advanced protesters In the two samples, we find 
a slight but consistent difference In the pattern of Involvements. The 
difference comes In the relative positions of strikes and sit-ins at the 
two stages of protest activity. For Initial protesters strikes are more 
common than sit-ins; for advanced protesters the opposite Is true. College 
revolutionaries, as might be expected, follow the pattern of advanced pro- 
testers. Thus, It could be that sit-ins are relatively likely to follow 
or be followed by other forms of protest activity, or that strikes are 
relatively unaccompanied by other forms of protest. Both tendencies are 
probably ar work, though the former Is more evident. (The greatest percentage 
difference between Initial and advanced protesters In both samples occurs 
for sit-ins, while the least difference does not consistently occur for 
strikes.) In any case, this change In the relative positions of strikes 
and sit-ins vluh Increasing protest activity means that initial and advanced 
protesters differ slightly but consistently In the kinds of protest activi- 
ties they have engaged in. It ' uld not, however, divert attention from 
the elements of consistancy between Initial and advanced protesters; in 
particular, that marches are the most common and riots the least common 
involvements at both levels of protest activity inside and outside of 
college, and for that matter, among college revolutionaries, too. 

Comparing college and non-college youngsters at each level of protest 
activitv, we find that the percentage engaging in specific protest activities 
are quite similar in most cases. Thus, of the eight possible comparisons 




between corresponding cells of the two samples » in only three cases do the 
percentage differences in level of specific protest activity exceed ten 
percentage points » In only one case does It exceed fifteen points. Let 
us briefly ccislder these discrepancies for the insights they may provide 
about the meaning of a given protest Index score In each sample. 

The greatest discrepancy between the two samples (21 percentage points) 
occurs In the percentage of Initial protesters who have marched. As Table 
2.7 shows, marching Is definitely more common among initial protesters in 
college than outside of It. In fact, a majority of those at the Initial 
stage of protest activity In college are there because they marched. By 
contrast, strikes are relatively more common (by 12 percentage points) among 
Initial protesters outside of college. Yet advanced protesters are not 
significantly more likely to have marched In the college context nor to 
have struck In the non-college context. The fact that these two discrepancies 
tend to disappear among advanced protesters, suggest that thay are not 
"routes'' to Increased protest Involvement which are characteristics of 
the respective contexts. Rather they appear to be characteristic ''stepping 
off points" of l,ie people who engage In one form of protest activity and 
stop there. ^ 

The one form of protest activity that does distinguish advanced protesters 
In the two contexts Is their Involvement In riots. Advanced protesters in 
the non-college context are more apt (by 12 percentage points) to have 
taken part In riots. The discrepancy could mean that forms of protest 
activity such as sit-ins or marches are more apt to "degenerate" Into riots 
in the non*-colleR9 context (thus producing an Index score of two — i.e., one 
for the sit-in or march, and one for the ensuing riot). It could also 
mean that advanced protesters outside of college are more likely to adopt 
tactics of a relatively spontaneous or unorganized character than their 
counterparts in the college context. However, the fact that riots are not 
disproportionately more common among Initial protesters in the non--college 
context, suggests that riots are not simply a more common expression of dis- 
satisfaction or political unrest among non-college youngsters. 

In summary, the pattern of specific protest Involvements for initial and 
advanced protesters in the two samples are the same. In addition, the levels 
of specific protest activity for a given index score in the two samples are 
also quite similar, in only three cases do the differences between correspond- 
ing cells in the two samples exceed 10 percentage points. Where the dis- 
crepancies do occur, they are confined to either the initial or the advanced 
stage of protest activity. Since the discrepancies that do appear are 
relatively small in magnitude and well outnumbered by the consistancles in 
behavior, for the most part, the index of protest activity developed in the 
previous section reflects relatively comparable patterns and levels of pro- 
test activity in the two samples. 
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Xhe Flv e Protests-related Involvements Omitted from the Index 

Earlier In this chapter we distinguished among protest-related Involvements 
In terms of their Institutionalization as forms of political commitment. 
Specifically » we argued that "been arrested** has no necessary political 
concent, that "political campaigns" and "organizational meetings" are con- 
ventionally institutionalized political commitments* These distinctions 
appear tu be reflected In the patterns of association between these five 
items and our Index of protest Involvement ^ as ^aliomi In Table 2»8« 

This table includes "non -pro testers" as well as "initial protesters" 
diid "aJvanced protesters," since those who have engaged in none of the 
fuui' forms of protest behavior may, nevertheless, have taken part in the 
live protest-related lnvo3 vemencs . Once again, we have included "college 
revolutionaries" In the rightmost column of the table for purposes of com- 
parison . 

Looking first at the conventional political involvements — organizational 
meetings and political campaigns — we find that both are considerably more 
common among college than among non-college youngsters* In five of the 
six possible comparisons college youngsters are at least 10 percentage points 
higher in these conventional political Involvements. 

Table 2.8 

PER CENT ENGAGING IN VARIOUS PROTEST-RELATED INVOLVEMENTS BY LEVEL OF PROTEST 
ACTIVITY AMONG COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE YOUTH AND FOR COLLEGE REVOLUTIONARIES 



pLOtest:-Reiated 



Non-college College College Revo- 
Youth Youth lutionaries 



Involvements 


None 


One 


Two+ 


None 


One 


Two+ 




Or^aiii national Meetings 


17 


30 


61 


46 


61 


69 


88 


Political campaigns 


11 


30 


50 


28 


55 


64 


79 


civil rights protests 


1 


20 


50 


3 


29 


51 


88 


Joining organizations like 
SDS and YAF 


] 


2 


17 


1 


3 


16 


58 


h:;en arrested 


3 


20 


44 


7 


9 


22 


29 



f536) (61)(18) (495)(120)(107) (24) 



lUis ri»:;ii^ti3 ts thai the college context sponsors or promotes conventional 
ool 1 Ljoii invoivenieiits as well as tiie politics of protest. 
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Moreover, the differences in conventional political behavior between the 
contexts are most pronounced among those with the least protest Involvement. 
This suggests further that conventional political Involvements develop In- 
dependently of protest activity In the college context. That they may 
precede Dr possibly lead to protest activity is suggested by the fact of 
increasing conventional involvements with increasing protest activity— both 
reach a high point among the college revolutionaries. In the non-college 
sample, on the other hand, the relatively low levels of conventional political 
involvement among non^-pro testers suggests that such activity becomes salient 
only after the individual has become involved in non-conventional forms 
of political behavior. The fact that the college context appears to stimulate 
political interests and involvements of a conventional as well as a non- 
conventional nature suggests that it may be serving relatively general func- 
tions of political socialization. We shall have more to say about the 
college environment as a political socializing context and about the inter- 
relationship between conventional and non-conventional political involvements 
as the analysis proceeds. 

It is evident at this point that to have included these two relatively 
conventional forms of political involvement in our index of protest activity 
would not only have produced a greater overall difference between the two 
samples in terms of index scores, but would also have grossly biased the 
college sample iii the direction of these conventional political involvements, 
especially so because the differences are greatest between the large bulk 
of non-protesters in the two samples. 

Turning to the two unisitutionalized forms of political activity — civil 
rights protests and Joining organizations like SDS and YAF— we find that 
college and non-college youngsters at a given level of protest activity dis- 
play strikingly comparable responses. The average percentage difference 
between corresponding cells for the six comparisons is 2.3 points, none of 
the differences reach ten points. In terms of these two unconventional 
forms of political activity, then, a given scale score would appear to have 
virtually the same meaning in both samples. 

Moreover, the item about civil rights protests shows the strongest asso- 
ciation with our index of protest activity of any of the five in Table 2.8. 
The difference between protesters and non-protesters in the two samples is 
almost 50 percentage points; the difference between college revolutionaries 
and non-protesters in college is 85 percentage points. The fact that virtu- 
ally none of the non-protesters in either context report having engaged in 
civil rights protests undoubtedly reflects the redundancy of this item with 
the specific forms of protest activity that comprise the index. That is, 
nearly everyone who claims to have participated in civil rights protests also 
Indicates at least one of the four specific protest activities. 

The item about Joining organizations like SDS and YAF is much less 
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strongly related to our protest activity Index (In terms of percentage 
differences) simply because such memberships are so rare In our ssmples 
of college and non-college youngsters. ^ Very few belong to such organiza- 
tions until they have reached the advanced stage of protest activity on 
our measure, and even among advanced protesters less than one In five have 
Joined such protest oriented organizations, wither Inside or outside of 
college. A further breakdown of the advanced protesters In college shows 
that there Is a tendency for such memberships to Increase with increasing 
scale scores to the point where 44 per cent of those scoring "four" on 
the index belong to SDS/YAF type organizations. But, as the table shows, 
the level of such memberships is still higher among the college revolution- 
aries. 

Notably, the college revolutionaries exceed the advanced protesters by 
more in the uninstitutionalized than in the institutionalized forms of 
political commitment. On both items reflecting uninstitutionalized protest 
Involvement college revolutionaries are very nearly 40 percentage points 
higher than advanced protesters in either sample, as shown in Table 2.8. 
This has two important implications. First, it tends to confirm our use 
of the college revolutionaries as a high reference point for uninstitu- 
tionalized political behavior. They are clearly distinguished from other 
youngsters primarily in their commitment to such uninstitutionalized forms 
of political activity. 

Secondly, It draws attention to the fact that our advanced protesters 
should not be viewed as extremists or forerunners in the protest movement 
of the 1960's. Although some are undoubtedly among the most outspoken and 
radical youngsters in the protest movement, the group of advanced protesters 
as a whole are decidedly less likely than college revolutionaries to be 
involved in most of the specific forms of protest activity that comprise our 
index (Table 2.7) or in the issue- and membara1ilp«tfpeclfic foAiS of uninstl- 
tutionali.-:ed political behavior that were omitted trom tne index (Table 2.8). 

In any social movement, very few persons can assume leadership roles and 
act as spokesmen for the ^movement. These data and subsequent evidence on 
youngsters roles In bringing about needed socldl ehange lead us to regard 
our advanced protesters as followers, supporters and participants in the 
protest movement rather than leaders, organizers, or spokesmen. They are 
therefore "advanced" protesters only by comparison with our "initial" pro- 
testers. 

From the evidence in Table 2.8 it might be argued that civil rights 
protests and Joining organizations like SDS and YAP could have been in- 
corporated in the index of protest activity without seriously altering 
its comparability for the two samples. Intersample comparability is not, 
however, the only issue. We have argued above that to include either or 
both of these two items in the index would effectively broaden its scope 
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b&yound our Interest in protest behavior per se . It Is now evident from 
Table 2.8 that the principal effect of Including the Item on membership In 
organizations like SDS or YAF would be to raise the Index scores of those 
who are already classified at the advanced level of protest Involvement. 
Since college students far outnumber non-college youngsters In this category. 
It would have the effect of further differentiating the two samples in mean 
scores on the index of protest activity. It would have little effect, how- 
ever, on the proportion of respondents classified as protesters In either 
sample. In our Judgement, this item can serve a more useful purpose as an 
independent measure of organizational commitment In the realm of uninstitu- 
tlonalized protest, than as a component of the protest activity Index. 

The item about civil rights protests was perhaps the most likely can- 
didate among those excluded from our index of protest activity. And, we 
have Just observed in Table 2.8 that it is more strongly associated with 
the index than any of the other omitted items. Although it, too, would not 
reduce intersample comparability as a part of the protest activity index, 
as Table 2.8 showsi to include it would have the effect of racially^ biasing 
the index, as we shall see in Table 2.9. 



Table 2.9 

PER CENT ENGAGING IN CIVIL RIGHTS PROTESTS BY LEVEL OF PROTEST 
ACTIVITY AND RACE AMONG COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE YOUTH 





Non-college 


Youth 


College Youth 




^None 


One 


Two^■ 


None 


One Two-H 


Blacks 


4 


21 


100 


10 


66 73 




(50) 


(14) 


(6) 


(10) 


(12) (22) 


Whites 


0 


20 


27 


3 


25 46 




(473) 


(45) 


(11) 


(479) 


(108) (84) 



Table 2.9 shows the relationship between civil rights protests and our 
index of protest activity, broken. down by ra-ee'of respondent wltMn- each 
sample. Although the numbers of blacks at most levels of protest activity 
are quite small, the table shows that civil rights protests tend to be much 
more common among blacks than amoig whites at a given level of protest 
activity. It is, of course, reasonable to suppose that many of the specific 
protest actions of blacks v;ere uaken in the interests of civil rights, and 
might, therefore, be described as "civil rights protests" as well as "marches 
"sit-ins," and the like. The point is that the civil rights items is not 
only apt to be redundant with the specific protest activities which comprise 
the index, as we have argued earlier, but it is more redundant among blacks 
than among whites. 
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The table also reveals that black youngsters are substantially more 
Involved In protest activity as measured by our present Index than white 
youth. That is, blacks become a larger proportion of the respondents at 
increasing levels of protest Involvement in Table 2.9.. This pronounced 
difference In protest involvement between black and white youngsters will 
have Important implications for our subsequent analysis (see Chapter 3 
final section). In the present context, however, it means that Including 
the civil rights protest item would not only tend to give blacks a higher 
score than whites at a given level of our current index, but it would also 
tend to give greater weight to the extreme categories of the index where 
blacks are disproportionately found. To include this item on civil rights 
would, quite obviously, bias our Index in fsvor of the kinds of protest 
that black students are more apt to have engaged in. As in the case of the 
item abouc SDS and YAF membership, we will reserve the civil rights protest 
item for purposes of distinguishing the substantive orientations of protesters 
as currently defined. 

"Been arrested" the final Item in Table 2.8 was never a serious candidate 
for our protest activity index, but its relationship to protest activity is 
noteworthy. Like the conventional political activities, been arrested also 
shows a greater percentage difference by level of protest activity for non- 
college than for college youth. But in this case, the reason for the greater 
association in the non-college sample is differ t; it Is due to the dis- 
crepancy between advanced protesters in the two samples. Indeed, advanced 
protesters outside of college are twice as likely as those Inside college 
to have been arrested. And, this is not simply the result of a greater 
tendency among non-college youngsters to be arrested. In fact, among the 
non-protesting majorities of both samples it is the college rather than the 
non-college youngsters who are more likely to have been arrested. The Impli- 
cation Is that protest activity subjects the protester to a greater risk of 
being arrested outside of the college context. It would appear that the 
college context affords protection against arrest for those involved in 
protest activity. The fact that even college revolutionaries are less 
likely to have been arrested than advanced protesters in the non-college 
context lends further credence to this interpretation. Perhaps the disci- 
plinary machinery of the college is used in lieu of the police. In a number 
of instances, campus authorities have been reluctant to call in the police 
to break up student protests; they have done so only after "all other 
measures have failed." And they very often suffered harsh criticism for 
doing so on the grounds that the use of police on the college campus contra- 
dicts fundamental precepts of the academic community. This suggestion that 
the police lack a mandate as agents of BOci«l control on the college campus 
will r^iomerge in the analysis of the upcoming chapter. It is now time to 
move from the analysis of protest-related involvement to the desire for 
such involvements. 
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Desire for the Nine Protest-Related Involvements 

After observing In Table 2.1 that all proteaUrelated Involvement was 
much greater in the college than in the non-college environment, we suggested 
that this may simply reflect greater opportunities for such activity in 
college —that youngsters in the two contexts might be equally desirous of 
♦sngaging in such activity but that collSt,- youngsters are more likely to 
have opportunities to do so. We then examined this possibility in a crude 
way with the data in Table 2.3 which showed that college youngsters who have 
not engaged in a particular form of protest behavior were consistently 
more apt to say they would like to do so than non-college youngsters. We 
tentatively concluded that the college context provides greater opportunities 
for protest involvement and stimulates greater desires to take advantage of 
these opportunities. 

The data in Table 2.8 indicate, however, that individuals who have en- 
gaged in one kind of protest-related behavior are more apt to hrve taken 
part in others, as well. Perhaps engaging in one form of such activity 
stimulates the desire to take up others. In terms of this logic, it is 
possible that the difference in desire for further protest-re' ^ted involve- 
ments between the two samples simply results from the fact that there are 
more protesters in the college sample. 

Now that we have a measure of the extent of protest involvement, we can 
make a more discriminating test of the possibility that the college en- 
vironment independently stimulate the desire for such involvement. We are 
still restricted by the fact that only those respondents who have not en- 
gaged in a specific activity were asked whether they would like to become 
involved in that activity. This has the effect of reducing the base figures 
fot respondents at the more advanced levels of protest activity. Con- 
sequently, we must forego the distinction between initial and advanced 
protesters in Table 2.10. Needless to say, we have too few college revo- 
lutionaries (after removing those who have engaged in a particular activity) 
to be included in the table. We present the four components of the protest 
activity index in part A of the table and the five items omitted from the 
index in part B. 

There can be no doubt on the basis of 2.10 that the college context 
stimulates a desire for protest behavior and protest-related involvements 
—among protesters and nonprotesters alike. It is true that protesters who 
have not engaged in a particular action ate generally more desirous of doing 
«o. But this tendency by no means accounts for the difference in desire 
for these activities between the two samples. 

/Vmong the components of the protest activity index (Table 2.10, part A) 
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Pi.K CKNT U'HO W0UII> LIKE TO liNOACK IN SPECIFIC PROTEST RELATED INVOLVE- 
MENTS (01- THOSE WHO ARK NOT YET INVOLVED) BY LEVEL OF PROTEST ACTIVITY 

AM)NG COLLEGE AND NON-COLIJIGE YOUTH 



i.' to Lest. Activ/itv Index 



N on -College Youth 
None One 



College Youth 
None One 



Marchtis 



S i c -iitiJ 



Riots 



9 

(535) 
7 

(536) 
6 

(536) 
1 

(536) 



18 
(40) 

26 
(58) 

16 
(51) 

2 

(63) 



24 
(496) 

19 
(496) 

13 
(496) 

2 

(496) 



37 

(59) 

36 
(146) 

27 
(155) 

10 
(192) 



r. tiv« Items Onitted from 
the Protest Activity Index 

Political Campaigns 
Organizational Meetings 

Jui.Jri'^ SDJ/YAF 
hecii .-••.1 re.-j tt;d 



27 

(477) 

13 

(446) 

8 

(532) 
3 

(533) 
1 

(518) 



33 
(52) 

38 
(50? 

29 
(58) 

13 
(75) 

0 

(59) 



56 

(355) 

28 
(269) 

23 
(481) 

8 

(490) 
1 

(464) 



49 

(98) 

28 

(83) 

46 

(131) 

11 

(216) 

11 

(208) 
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controlling for levl\ ^f.otest activity has little impact on the difference 
in desire for such actionii^'beL'^en the two samples. Non-protesters in college 
are twice aa likely as those outside of college to say they would like to en- 
gage in each of the four protest activ« .xes. And protesters in the college 
context are also much more li''ely to want to engage in 8uch activities than 
ar«i non-college protesters. 

The rank-order of desires for thfese protest activities follows quite 
closely the order of actual involvement in such activities among advanced 
protesters, as shown in Table 2.7. For non-protesters in both samples and 
for college protesters, marches are the most desired, sit-ins next, then 
strikes, and finally riots. Among the non-college protesters, sit-ins 
actually become the most desired activity, displacing marches. Sit-ins are 
also a close second to marches among college protesters. Thus it would appear 
that sit-ins are relatively more common as a desire than as an actual involve- 
ment among protesters. 

For the protest-related Involvements omitted from our index (Table 2.10, 
part B), the differences in desires between protesters and non-protesters 
ood between college and non-college youngsters aro far less consistent. Thus, 
in the college sample, non-protesters are actually higher in desire for 
political campaigns than are protesters. It is not the case that college 
protesters have given up on these conventional involvements — political 
campaigns remain the most sought after of the nine involvements, among 
college protesters— but rather it appears that non-protesters in this context 
are particularly eager for such activity. More than half of them would like 
to engage in political campaigns, and this is twice as many as desire to 
participate in any of the other pro'est-related involvements. In the non- 
college context, protesters remain more desirous than non -pro testers of 
engaging in political campaigns, although it again appears that such campaigns 
are especially attractive to non-protesters since they are more than twice as 
popular as the next most attractive involvement here too. The difterence 
between non -pro testers in the two samples is not therefore in the relative 
attractiveness of campaigns over other political involvements, but rahter in 
their absolute levels of desire for such institutionalized political activity. 
Organizational meetings show comparable differences between non -pro testers in 
the two saiaples. In effect, the substantial differences in conventicmai 
political involvements between non-protesters shown in Table 2.8 are here 
mirrored by equally substantial difference? in the desire for such involve- 
raents. Evidently the college context stimulates the desire for conventional 
political behavior, quite apart from involvement in such activity. This 
implies that it is serving as a political socializing context, not jus t an 
opporcunity structure for conventional political behavior. 

In the case of organizational meetings, on the other hand, the story is 
in the differen.:o In desires between protesters in the two samples. Among 
college protesters the desire for such meetings drops to a poor fifth in the 
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rank order of desires for protest-related involvements from a strong third in 

the college samples as a whole. College protesters appear not to be especially 
concerned about finding opportunities to organize protest activities and 
demonstrations. Among non-college protesters, hy contrast, the desire for 
organizational mctitlngs Is especially pronounced. 

Indeed, not only is this the most sought after of the nine involvements 
among non- coiJ<!K.<' prott-stcrs , but it Is alHo one of tho two cases (the otiicr 
one al.so involving organizational involvement) in which a larger proportion 
of non-collo^o than college protesters express a desire for such involvement. 
Thus, while the data in this table generally suggest that the college context 
does tnor-.- to stimulate desire for protest-related Involvement than i ' non- 
coUe ^ environment, in tiie rase of organizational meetings, non-coixege pro- 
testers .ippc.ir to be especially eager for such activity perhaps because of 
wh..t tlu'ir context fails to provide — the opportunity to organize and mobilize 
protest demcnstrations. 

(^'* till- two uninstitutlonallzed forms of political involvement, the desire 
for civil tights protests behaves very much like the desire for the components 

thi- protest activity Index. Thus, it is considerably more pronounced in 
the colU'ge than in the non-col.^ege context at a given level of protest 
activltv, and protesters in both contexts are more likely to want such activity 
than are non-protestf rs in tVielr respective contexts. The desire for SDS/YAF 
membership, on the .ither hand, follows a different pattern — one close to 
that .-^f organization meeting. Thus, the desire for SDS/YAF membership is 
actually stronger imong non-college than among college protesters, though the 
difference is quite small. In other words, the data once again suggest that 
non-college protesters more than college pn testers feel the need for organi*- 
zatlonal Involvement. Thus, while non-college protesters manifest less desire 
^han college protesters for most forms of protest-related involvement, this 
it. definitely not the case for the two items which reflect organizational 
part icipation. 

Finally, as might be tixpected, the desire to be arrested Is generally 
hw. ( iiriously , however, rolipge protesters are fomethlng of an exception. 
V;Utli on. per cent or fewer of all other groups would like to be arrested, 
th - fis'ur'- is tlivtn per cent for college protesters. The fact that college 
i rhtesLt i., dt.'part from the desire of nearly everyone else to avoid arrest 
ual r-f!. (t th,' possibixity noted earlier, that being arrested on the college 
. iiipu, !i.4s I sptcial meaning. li the mandate of the police to enter the 
raripiis .iiid Hi. ke arn-sts in response to student demonstration is in doubt, 
.1- w<- hiv." sur,r*'sted it is, to be arrested challenges the rightful exercise of 
.\<it ;;<»ri ly by police and honce the use of police by college administration, 
rvid^uly, lion i r; t lege protesters see no opportunity to take advantage of such 
:! o I tr.a ^ i anib i 'J,u ily . 

•o'j] i-d»j fined Role as an "Activist" 

Thi.s f.-r, w<« have sought to interpret the meaning of our index categories 
ill tt trns of specitic protesL-relatid involvements and the desire for such in- 
vo'vemcnts. At this point, we shaiJ turr. to a more subjective indicator — 

I 
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c.w youngsters' role ia the protest movement of the 1960b, as he sees it. 
Spt^cifically, the CBS News survey asked about ihe respondent's "own personal 
role in seeking to brin^ about needed social changes in colleges and other 
institutions of our society/' He was asked to indicate which oi five state- 
ments (presented below in Table 2.11) best describes his own position. The 
first of these allows him to identify hiraciulf as an "activist." Tne remain-, 
statements express varying degrees of iMKijc^s^t ir» oujpor; ^or t;.o objc,-- 
;.ives of activi.6wS. 

Table 2*11 sr^ovb zaui very icw younc, pcOi^xe in either sample xde4ati^y 
criemseives as "activists." £ven among advanced protesters, only about one 
Jive saiu cUac iie Wc^s an acwivii>t. F ur chucaore^ uiis reluctance to see i:aw: 
selves ab activists is quite comparable; in both samples. Only a few perce..^ 
points separate college and non-college youngsters at a ijiven protest level 
La terms of self-image as an activist. 

Notably, Responses to this iterA about activist suif-iKiage correi^^OAC 
quite closely to those for the iten; about membership in organizations like v. 
;md YAF, shoun in Table 2.8. We observed in our discussion of the earlier 
table, that the youngsters classified as advanced protesters by our measure 
cannot, for the most part, be regarded as leaders, organizers, or spokesmen 
:he protest: movement. These data on activist self-image tenda to confirm ou 
i-ariier interpretation. Most of those we refer to as "advanced protesters" 
aave not made the kinds of commitments that would cause them to think of 
selves as activists or to identify themselves as activists to others.^ 

Instead, both initial and advanced protesters in each sample typically 
characterize taeciselveb as supporters or activists' goals. In the college 
sample, a majority of the protesters say that they are "in sympathy with mo5^ 
OI the activists' objectives, but not with all of their tactics." While thi 
is also the a;ost common reponse of no.i-college protesters, it holds only for 
'1 plurality of thera at each stage of protest activity in the non-college 
ccKt. The non-college protesters appear to have been more disinterested in 
uisaffected from the protest movement — "not emotionally involved" or "not . 
Itliey] approve of what activists are trying co do" — at the time of ti;e Sur\ 
t^^ raaps, some have drifted away from or lost contact with the protest moven^^t 
after having participated in protest activities at an earlier time. In any 
v.ise, it is in their support for the aims of activists, and not in their sc 
images as activists, that college and non-college protesters differ the moi>. 

Very likely the rost important difference in Table 2.11 occurs between 
ihe majority of respondents in each context who have not engaged in protesi 
activity* Among r on-? ro testers in college, sympathy for the aims of protcb 
li the modal response; a.naong cheir counterparts outside of college, on the 
:..*nd, the most common response is "I a.^ not emotionally involved, one vay c 
t;;e other." 

Tl'iis difference in the climate of support for the aims of activists 
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several important implicationa. ihe greater -kj^atV '^o^ }^ aims oiT'protesters^ 
among non«-pro testers in college has undoubtedly ma^f ^^iii^nke note receptive . 
to opportunities and urgings to get involved in protest acTt^j^vitles. It may ' « / 
therefore be responsible^ in some measure ^ for the differences <n the extent >^ 
of Such activities between the college and non-college contexts. This dlf«- i 
ference in the climate of support may also have an effect on the attitudes and 
orientations of those who do become involved. Wliere support is lacking^ as In 
the non-college environment, we might expect protesters to feel a greater gulf 
between themselves and their peers, or the rest of society. Where social sup- 
port is present, as in th6 college environment, protesters may feel frae to 
adopt more radical or extremist ideological positi6ns, or to endorse more dis- 
orderly or disruptive rhetoric. In fact, these and related possibilities will 
be the primary subject of the next chapter. 



Conclusion 

In this chapter, we have developed end validated an index of protest activ- 
ity. Using Items that reflect four different kinds of protest activity, we 
have formed a simple additive index that displays considerable uniformity in 
its association wltli other protest related involvements among both college and 
non-college youth. That Is, comparable levels of the protest activity index 
reflect quite similar kinds of protest relatad behavior in both college and non- 
college contexts. 

Our index explicitly Incorporates behavior or activity designed to produce 
disruption or disorder in existing social Institutions. It specifically ex- 
cludes indicators of ideological commitment, orgarizational affiliation » or 
activist self-concept— although, as we have seen, it bears a close relation- 
ship to each of these factors. Nor does it incorporate a measure of leader- 
ship In the protest movement. There are, of course, a few leaders and organ- 
izers of protest activity among those we have classified as 'advanced protesters,*' 
but since there are few of them in the population of youth at large, they are 
quite rare in this sample drawn to represent that population. Indeed, by com- 
parison with a small sample of "college revolutionaries" even our "advanced 
protesters" must be regarded as supporters, followers, and participants, 
rather than leaders, organizers, or spokemen of the protest movement. 

In terms of this index, activity is much more prevalent in the college 
than in the non-college context. More than twice as may college youngsters 
have engaged in some form of protest activity, and the a erage number of in- 
volvements is considerably greater among college protesters. Moreover, among 
non-college youth, those who appear to have had some exposure to college, - 
specifically those saying they have been "influenced" by college experience, 
show distinctly higher levels of protest involvement than those non-college 
youngsters who have not been exposed to or influenced by college experience. 

The data suggest, further, that the higher levels of protest activity 
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among college students are not simply a function of greater opportunities for 
such activity In the college environment. Thus, at a given level of protest 
activity 9 college youngsters more often want to engage in forms of protest 
they have not yet been involved in» and more often sympathize with the goals 
of activists. In effect^ these data suggest that the college environment 
stimulates interest in further protest activity and sympathy with the objec- 
tives of activists, quite apart from the greater opportunities for protest 
involvement it would seem to provide. 

The same goes for conventional political Involvements such as taking part 
In political campaigns and attending organizational meetings. These activities, 
and the desire to engage in them among those who have not yet done so, are much 
more common among college than non-college youngsters. What is more, dif- 
ferences are most pronounced among those who have not yet engaged in protest 
activity. Thus, the college environment appears also to stimulate conventional 
political Involvements, and to do so independently of its effect in promoting 
protest activity. To the extent that conventional political involvement led 
to more disruptive and disorderly forms of political behavior during this 
period, the college experience would appear to have contributed both directly 
and indirectly to higher overall levels of protest activity. 

On the basis of this first step in our analysis, then, it would appear 
that the college environment was a broadly politicizing context. Higher 
education, at least in the late 19608, seems to have conferred a general sense 
of political efficacy upon those attending college. They appear to have had 
greater opportunities and motivations for both institutionalized and uninsti- 
tutionallzed political behavior. 

Yet, these differences in protest activity, and in broader political 
Involvement, between the college and non-college contexts may not be attribut- 
able to the college experience itself. Other differences between youngsters 
in these two r on texts may be responsible for the observed differences in pro- 
test activity. As suggested in the preceding chapter, the differences in pro- 
test could reflect the social backgrounds or family relations of youngsters 
who go to college as compared with those who do not. Oi; these differences 
could reflect youth culture Involvement oi occupational ccxumltniente which 
may be affected by college attendance, but are not the result of any direct 
pulitlciziag effects which colleges exercise upon their students. But before 
we begin our examination of the effects of such ex era-institutional factors, 
we shall take a closer look at the political perspectives and orientations 
of these young people. 



Not<^!S to Chapter 2 

i, College and non-college youth also have essentially the saire hierarchy of 
desires for further protest related activities. With the exception of a few 
ties, the rank order ot desires for future protest related involvements are 
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identical in the two samples* 

2. These indicators are by no means immune from criticism. For example^ 
**riot8" refers to an often spontaneous and unorganized form of collective 
behavior without specific or well articulated goals. Yet, "riots" unlike 
"been arrested" are generally assumed to be overt expressions of dissent 
and dissatisfaction which takes the form of disruptive behavior. Without 
this item^ perhaps our Index should more properly be labelled "organized 
protest activity." "Strikes" are also subject to several interpretations. 
In particular, we have no way of knowing the extent to which respondents 
who have participated in labor union strikes responded to this item. Cer- 
tainly some youngsters in the non-college sample have participated in trade 
union strikes and may have interpreted this item to refer to such activity. 
Likewise, "marches" are not always protest demonstrations. However, in the 
context of this battery of questions and in the present historical context, 
we assume tliat most respondents who indicated such an involvement were refer- 
ring to protest marches of the kinds that became a permanent part of protest 
activities in the 1960s. "Sit-ins" are perhaps the least subject to varying 
interpretation. This is a form of protest behavior that was "invented" during 
the civil rights movement and especially designed to challenge the segregated 
character of many public facilities. It has subsequently been adopted by pro- 
testers as an effective way of blocking and disrupting various aspects of our 
complex, interrelated, urban society. 

3. We have seen in the analysis of Table 1.1 that this method of identifying 
ex-college students tends to underrepresent their numbers in the population 
as a whole and to overrepresent those who were "*ore infxuenced by college 
among the ex-students, since those who have attended college but indicate 
that it had "little or no effect" on their lives and values remain in the 

"no exposure" group. We estimate on the basis of census data that this method 
od identifying ex-students may miss as many as one out of three. In effect, 
there are probably another 21 p::-students in the "no exposure" group, 

4. tarlier in this chapter we noted that some of those who indicated having 
engaged in strikes may have been referring to trade union activity rather 

than behavior associated with t. e protest movement of the 1960s. This tendency 
may be reflected in the fact that strikes are relatively more common among 
advanced protesters and that the pattern is more evident in the non-college 
con text. 

5. By contrast, 83 percent of the college revolutionaries define themselves 
as "activists." This high level of activist self-concept undoubtedly reflects 
the selection process. These 24 students were selected as the most revolu- 
tionary oriented youngsters among 100 students known to have "radical views" 

by their peers. It is also possible that the college revolutionaries knew they 
were being selected to represent the most activist students on the college 
campus. The report on data collection procedures (CBS News, 1969) is not 
clear on this point. This latter circumstance might have encouraged these 
youngsters to ctiarac terize themselves as activists. 
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CHAPTER 3 
THE PERSPECTIVES OF PROTESTERS 



What began as youthful Involvements In efforts to secure civil rights and 
economic opportunities for blacks and poor people in America in the late fifties 
and early sixties, became what many have described as a ^'yo^th movement'* by 
the middle and late sixties. During this period the focus of protest activity 
shifted from civil rights to a number of other issues including America's in- 
volvement in the war In Viet Nam, the pervasive role of the **military-indu6r 
trial complex" in American society, and the '*co-optation" of the university as 
an instrument of the '^establishment.** The tactics of protesters also changed 
from exclusively non-violent demonstrations and forms of civil disobedience 
to the use of force in resisting police, holding authorities captive, and 
destroying public and private property. 

As the movement grew and incorporated new issues and tactics, it seemed 
to develop "self-consciousness" as a youth movement. Identifiable spokesmen 
emerged, political organization formed, the assumptions and understandings 
common to those involved in the movement found expression in an emergent 
rhetoric, and participants began to see fundamental differences between them- 
selves and the mainstream of American society. And the mains tream^ for its 
part, reciprocated with labels and social definitions that would serve to 
distinguish and perhaps to stigmatize youngsters with these commitments. 

In this chapter, we examine the ideological commitments of protesters 
and their sense of distinctness or estrangement from other groups in society. 
In effect, we shall be asking how different the political ideas and beliefs 
of protesters are from those of non- pro testers and whether protesters feel 
separated or alienated from the rest of society as a consequence of these 
commitments. 

Wc shall continue to examine the college and noiw college samples sepa- 
rately for further evidence of intersample comparability among protesters. 
Essentially, this chapter extends the analysis of the preceding one to the 
political Ideology and commitments of protesters and to their perceptions 
of differences between themselves and other social groups. We have reetson 
to expect ideological similarities between protesters in the two samples. 
In view of the overall comparability in the kinds of actions they engage in 
and would like to engage In, and in their self concepts as activists. 

Yet there are also grounds for expecting systematic differences. We 
have seen evidence of greater support among non- protesters in the college 
context for the objectives of activists, suggesting that protesters in this 
context may adopt more radical or extremist positions without being constrained 
by unsympathetic peers. Lacking such support, non-college protesters at a 
given level of protest Involvement may display a greater sense of alienation 
from the rest of society. Thus, we will be Interested not only in the ideas 
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and feelings of protesters but also in those of nou-protesters who constitute, 
in some measure, the social context within which protesters operate. 



Ideological Commitments 

We turn at this point to youngsters' thinking about protest; that is, the 
kinds of tactics they believ e are justifiable, the areas in which they feel 
Institutional reform is needed, and the way they e xpress their commitment to 
protest activity. We have seen that even among advanced protesters in both sam- 
ples, only a small minority regard themselves as "activists" or belong to organ- 
izations such as SUS or YAF— a distinct contrast with the small sample of col- 
lege "revolutionaries" selected by Yankelovich Inc. to augment the data on 
radical or extremist students. This raises a question about the extent of ideo- 
logical differences between protesters and non- pro testers in our samples. Is 
it possible that protesters have become involved In such activity more by cir- 
cumstances than as a result of ideological commitments? Are there real and 
substantial differences between protesters and non-protesters as distinguished 
by our index? In this section, then, we address ourselves to the differences 
between protesters and non-protesters in each sample, and between youngsters 
at corresponding levels of protest activity in the two samples, with respect 
to their attitudes toward protest tactics, institutional reforms, and extremist 
rhe toric. 

Protest Tactics 

To ask about protest tactics may on the face of it seem redundent. Tlie 
tactics of the protesters as we have defined them are sit-ins, strikes, riots, 
and marches. We know therefore that the protesters differ from 'he non-pro- 
testers in these specific forms of behavior. We have also seen in the pre- 
vious chapter that they are more apt to desire further involvement in such 
activitias than non-protesters. What we do not know, however, is how these 
youngsters feel about a wide range of tactics which have been employed as a 
part of the protest movement of the 1960 's. 

One question in the CBS news survey listed a number of specific protest 
tactics and asked respondents to indicate whether they thought these tactics 
were "always juiitlfied," "sometimes justified," or "never justified." The pro- 
portion saying that each of these specific tactics are always or sometimes 
justified is presented by level of protest involvement among college and non- 
college youth' in Table 3.1. The itcuis in tb?« battery havo been ordered from 
least to most justified in the eyes of our respondents. Notably, in addition 
to specific protest tactics, the battery also contains several items refer- 
ring to "counter tactics" involving the use of police for various purposes. 

The least justified protest tactics according to Table 3.1, ate those 
iiivolvina the use of force against persons and property. Thus, destroying or 
mutilating property, assaulting the police or civil authorities, or holding an 
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authority captive as reflected in the firs-, four items of Table 3.1 are accep- 
table to only a minority of youngsters in either sample, whatever their level 
of protest involvement. Non-protesters are clearly less accepting of these 
tactics than either category of protesters; for all four items in both samples 
the difference between non -pro testers and advanced protesters is close to 30 
percentage points. Moreover, the pattern of responses to these four items are 
quite comparable between the two samples; only in one of twelve comparisons 
does the difference between corresponding cells exceed ten percentage points, 
llie one exception — a greater acceptance of assaulting police among initial 
protesters in college — will prove interesting momentarily. 

The next five items reflect obstruction and active resistance to authority, 
but they do not imply the use of force against persons and property, except in 
response to repressive measures by those in authority. For items five, six 
and seven—blockading buildings, resisting the draft, and disobeying or resist- 
ing the police— differences between protesters and non-protesters jrc even 
greater than thev were for the first four items involving the use of force 
against property and persons; at least 34 percentage points separate advanced 
protesters and non -pro testers on each of these tactics in both samples. These 
are the tactics which most distinguish protesters from non-protesters in both 
college and non-college contexts. Items eight and nine— ultimatums to autho- 
rities and sit-ins also show substantial differences by level of protest activ- 
ity in both samples. But, since both these tactics are seen as justified by 
more than two thirds of the non -pro testers in each sample, r.he maximum per- 
centage differences between protesters and non-protesters are obviously re- 
stricted. Again, the one item among these five referring to police— resisting 
or disobeying the police— shows the greatest discrepancy between the two sam- 
ples. At every level of protest activity, college students are more apt to 
see this tactic as justifiable than are their non-college counterparts. 

Finally, we come to counter -pro test tactics. The bottom three items in 
Table 3.1 refer to the use of police to evict sit-iners, to control demon- 
strations, and to protect property. The pattern of relationships with protest 
involvement tends, of course, to be reversed for these items; with increasing 
protest involvement, respondents generally see less justification in these 
counter protest tactics. This pattern is most evident for the use of police 
to evict sit-iners; it is weaker and not fully consistent for the use of police 
to protect property. i The only notable discrepancy between these two samples 
among the counter tactics is that incial protesters in college are decidedly 
more likely to reject the use of police to ^vict sit-iners than are their non- 
college counterparts. 

By and large, the responses of college and non-college youngsters are 
quite similar. The exceptions, however, appear to provide some important in- 
sights into the differences between the two social contexts. Among protesters 
the greatest discrepancy occurs, as we have noted, with respect to items refer- 
ring to the police. College protesters are more likely to justify assaulting 
the police, resisting or disobeying the police, and to reject the use of police 
to evict sit-iners. Hiat this difference between protesters is restricted to 
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tactics yuavu police Is hlghUghtei by the fact that protesters In the two 



rltles otH|r than the police. 

ui,.i^*/°!^ P^vlous chapter th\t college protesters were much less 

Ukely to hc|e been arrested than non-coUege youngsters at a comparable level 
rL?!M *ivlty (Table 2.8). We no. A- that they feel more Justified in 
resisting or^ssaulting police than the r ^on-coll-ge counterparts (Table 1.1). 
Together the.\? facts may reflect a funUime^ital dii-.-once between the college 
and non-colleg| contexts; namely, that the police Uck a mandate as agents of 
social control*vithin academic walls. Certainly the use of police to control 
student deraoo«^, ..-1.ons and uprisings during the 1960's met with dubious success, 
indeed, In mi-.;^cases police are suspected of having aggravated or escalated 
the turmoil, itius, social definitions of the police mandate are likely to 
atfect the kinds of tactics protesters are willing to advocate and adopt. 

Among noR^protesters , who, of course, comprise the majority of respondents 
in each sample, discrepancies appear to have a somewhat different focal point; 
namely, civil disobedience. As with protesters, the non- pro testers in the 
two samples differ on the item about resisting or disobeying the police. The 
other two notable discrepancies, however, relate to draft resistance and sit- .ns. 
Thus, non-protesters in college are decidedly more likely to accept resistance 
and disobedience to police, the use of draft resistance as a political weapon, 
and sit-ins as legitimate forms of protest activity than are their counterparts 
outside of college. 



These items would seem to reflect a commitment to civil disobedience and 
non-violent forms of protest as legitimate and appropriate devices for achieving 
social change — a commitment expressing idealism and perhaps ::equirlng a certain 
measure of insulation from conventional social life. Such is the kind of com- 
mitment that the college experience might be expected to promote. It is quite 
possible that resorting to more forceful tactics in the late 1960's deprived 
protesters of the sympathy and encouragement of many non-protesters . 

The tactics and counter tactics involving sit-ins have special relevance 
since our measure of protest activity incorporates sit-ins as one of the four 
components. We noted previously that engaging in sit-ins and the desire to 
engage in sit-ins are both decidedly more common among college than non-college 
youths, and we showed that the desire to engage in such activity appears to be 
stimulated by the college environment quite apart from the individual's previous 
involvement with protest activity. Sow we see that there is a greater climate 
of acceptance of sit-ins among non-protesters inside than outside of college. 
This more favorable normative climate is apt to encourage greater participation 
in sit-ins among college youngsters, whatever their personal attitudes toward 
sit-ins, and it is also apt to be what encourages the participants in such 
activity to reject the use of police to evict sit-iners — as Table 3.1 shows they 
are more likely to do in the college environment. 
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In gent-al, this examination of protest tactics tends to provide additional 
validation for our measure of protest .iflvolvernent. For the most part^ there 
is a c ose correspondence between the responses of college and non**college 
youngsters at given levels of protest involvement. Thus^ of the thirty-six 
possible comparisons between corresponding cells in the two samples, only a 
half dozen diverge by as much as ten percentage points. By far, the more 
substantial and systematic differences occur between protesters and non-pro- 
tesrers within the two samples. Indeed, for the various protest tactics 
(the first nine items in Table 3.1) percentage differences between protesters 
and Choaa at the advanced stages of protest activity average about thirty 
points and seldom drop below twenty points. 

Institutional Refonn 

The protest tactics we have just examined give some indication of how 
protesters would achieve the changes they want. However, these items make no 
mention of what these changes should be, the areas in which change is needed 
or of the extent of change required. There is, however, a battery of items in 
the CBS News Survey that ask respondents about the extent of change they felt 
is needed In each of six major social ins tltutiona. Respondents could indicate 
tnat the institution needed "no substantial change," that it needed "moderate 
change," that it needed "fundamental reform," or that it should be "done away 
with." In Table 3.2 we show the per cent indicating they favor fundamental 
refonn or elimination of each institution, at the various levels of protest 
activity among college and non- college youngsters. The institutions are ordered 
from most to least in need of change according to our respondents. 

The data reveal that college youngsters are consistently more apt to feel 
the need for fundamental reform or ellmlndLlon of these institutions, regard- 
less of protest involvemeiit. In fact, they are more likely than nonccollege 
youth to say that such change is needed in seventeen of the eighteen possible 
comparisons, and the jUfference is at least ten percentage points in ten of the 
eighteen comparisons. 

In addition, the data show that advanced protesters in college are much 
more change oriented than those outside of college. In advocating fundamental 
reform, they average more than fifteen percentage points above their non- col- 
lege counterparts; they are at least ten percentage points higher with res- 
pect to every one of the institutions under consideration. Since we have 
relatively few advanced protesters in the non- college sample, these dif- 
ferences are less reliable than the others in the table. Yet, the *.bsence 
of consistent differences between advanced protesters in the two samples 
in Table J. 2 indicates that the differences we find here are not attrib- 
utable to some general sampling bias reflected in all the correlates of 
protest activity. 

In the college context, protest activity is most strongly associated 
with the dei;ire for reform of the military and big business— in both cases 
the percentage difference between non- pro testers and advanced protesters 
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exceeds thirty percentage points. It would be hard to miss the implication \ 
that these two institutional areas reflect what has come to be known as the 
"military-industrial complex," a favorite targe of protest activity and | 
rhetoric in the middle and late sixties. It is also significant that reform 
of the universities shows the next strongest association with protest activiy 
in the college sample. This could reflect the quest of activists for greatef 
student power and participation, or it might reflect the belief that the 
onlversities are implicated with the military-industrial complex through 
activities such as conducting secret research for the Department of Defense 
and the weapons industry. 

Among non-college youngsters, only the military shows such a substantial 
association with protest activity. Evidently, non- .college protesters are net 
as concerned about big business and the universities. Perhaps the "military- 
industrial complex" is not as much a reality in their minds. Their substan- 
tial interest in fundamental reform of the military, however, may reflect a 
very realistic concern about being drafted for those, not exempted by college 
enrollment. * 

Interestingly enough, "the political. parties" stand very near the head 
of the list of institutions needing fundamental refora in both samples. While 
they fall slightly behind the military on the college, students' list of priori- 
ties, they are at the top of the list for non-college youths. This relai;ively 
widespread desire for fundamental reform of the political parties n^ay be linked 
with the events surrounding the Democratic National Convention in Chicago in 
the summer of 1968. Television coverage o* the convention made it evident that 
'politically <^ctive young people were not wiklcome as participants in the deci- 
sion making of the Democratic Party. :« 

"Trade unions" are the one exception t) the tendency of prote&t^rs to see 
more need for institutional reform than do .lon-protest^rs, Historl : illy , 
labor unions have been outspoken proponents of confront; a tion tactic • as an 
instrument of social change, at least in labor-managemiynt relations It 
would appear that the presumed reformist tendencies of the trade unais out- 
weigh the desire for their reform, particularly among protesters in liol'.ege. 

These data on dc?ire for institutional reform lead to several gener.?)- 
.il),;er/atlons which in some vry zuni'iu:,v\^rLu''uar findings on the justifia- 
blLity of protest tactics. First, college youngsters — both protesters and 
non-protesters — are more likely to be change oriented than non-college youths. 
This may reflect the effect of college in encouraging critical perspectives 
on existing institutions. Secondly, the feeling that fundamental reform is 
needed, especially in the military, big business, and the universities, is 
particularly pronounced aniong advanced protesters in college. In contrast 
with their non-college counterparts, they appear to have a more articulated 
arid extremist perspective on institutional reform — one that seems to see the 
locus of difficulty in the so-called "military-industrial complex." Althougn 
our evidence on the justifiability of various protest tactics revealed some 
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9pec:liic differences between the two samples, there was no consistent or pisr- 
vaslv^ difference of the sort we find with respect to institutional reform. 
In elHeCit, the Intersample comparability in protest tactics is not here rep*- 
licat^ ^Ith respect to needed institutional reform* 

At remist Rhe toric 


Je batter> of questions In the CBS News survey contained a number of 
ncs of the sort heard at political meetings and protest rallies. They 
rangef'^rom expressions of relatively conventional political wisdom to calls 
for r<^4ical change often by revolutionary methods. We have selected five of 
these ''Itatements — the more radical or extremist ones— for examination here. 
Table 1.3 shows the percentage of college and non-college respondents at 
variouji lt»vels of protest involvement who express either strong or partial 
agreen:9j|it with these statements. We have ordered the statements from least 
to mos la xep table. 

Tl4 lable shows that non-college youngsters are generally more respon- 
sive tc'fthese items of protest rhetoric. They are more likely than college 
youth ^il a;ree with these rhetorical statements in eleven of fifteen possi- 
ble coi^'^ar Lsons; by more than ten percentage points in four instances. More- 
over , tZ.jls difference in receptivity between the two sanples is concentrated 
primari ur . mong those who have not protested. In particular, non-protesters 
outsideki|college are distinctly more willing than those in college to agree 
with st^'t^r.-nts to the effect that disruption is pieferable to discussion in 
effecti j"^: c^aange, that authorities must be forced to respond with repression, 
and tha ydctf^r troying society must precede rebuilding it. 

l*he ]\ Lfferences in response suggest that non-college youngsters may 
fee^I a g .v«m ;!r sense of alienation from sociecy— one which they are not able 
to t:aa£ -v .; into specific institutional reforms or protest tactics, but never- 
thelc!)3 * I : ests Itself .:n response to rhetorical statements about the need 
for cTiiM . : hange and for extreme measures to ichieve that change. Of 
cours • ; u> \ht be argued that their greater rci eptlvity to these statements 
simply r» tie t a lack of s^t^V^s t icatlon among non-college youth. 

Generally speaking, we find less association between protest Involvement 
arid these statements of extremist rhetoric than wc did with the items reflec- 
ting needed institutional reforms or justifiable protest tactics. With the 
exception of college students* responses to the item about a **mass revolu- 
tionary party'' which we shall consider momentarily, the differences between 
non-protesters and advanced protesters only reach about twenty percentage 
points at most In Table 3.3. For the most part, then, these rhetorical 
statements are less satisfactory than the items we have examined earlier in 
distinguishing between those who have and those who have not engaged in pro- 
test activity* 

The lease popular of these statements — about the need for a mass revolu- 
tionary political party — is the one most strongly associated with protest 
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activity. And» the relationship In the college sample Is extraordinary — 
a fortyflve percentage point difference— where more than half of the ad- 
vanced protesters advocate such a party. Thus» once again we find that pro- 
testers are distinguished from non-pro testers In their desire for change In 
the American political party structure. It now appears that the fundamental 
reform In political parties which many protesters , especially advanced col- 
lege protesters » had In mind In response to the previous battery of items was 
the creatlOii of a new type of political party that would more directly and 
more effectively represent the Interest of ''the people." 

Tba Itttst popular of these rhetorical statements is the one asserting 
that we cannot be free until we are rid of .the "establishment." Unlike the 
other four statements which elicit the agreement of only a minority of young«- 
sters^ this one reflecting anti-establishment sentiments receives the assent 
of a majority of the youngsters at every level of protest activity in both 
samples. Moreover » there is approximately a twenty percentage point differ- 
ence between non-protesters and advanced protesters in both camples. In effect, 
it ranks second in discriminatory power to the one about the need for a mass 
revolutionary party. 

Terms like "establishment" and '^'mass revolutionary party" have entered 
the political arena only recently; tjiey reflect the thinking and Influence of 
the youth movement of the 1960*s. "Establishment" refers to the forces of 
resistance to change within American institutions and the term has been adopted 
fairly widely by the press and the public in the late sixties. "Mass revolu- 
tionary party" is a concept that has remained more exclusively the province 
of organized protesters; its meaning is laden with Ideological connotations. 
The commitment to this concept among a substantial proportion of the more ad- 
vanced protesters may reflect the frustrations they encountered in trying to 
work within the existing political party structure together with the early 
commitment of the New Left to "participatory" democracy and grass-roots 
political involvement. 

To summarize ; Protesters are distinguished from non -pro testers most by 
the protest tactics they feel are justified, next by the areas in which they 
would like to see institutional change, and least by the rhetoric they accept. 
Protesters in both college and non-college contexts display quite comparable 
attitudes toward specific protest tactics, the only notable difference being 
a greater inclination toward tactics involving confrontation with the police 
among college protesters. Non-protesters in the two contexts also show quite 
similar attitudes towards these tactics, though we do find somewhat greater 
support among non- pro testers in the college context for those tactics in- 
volving civil disobedience. 

When it comes to the desire for institutional reform and the use of ex- 
tremist rhetoric, Intersample comparability is less apparent* Both institu- 
tional reform and extremist rhetoric are more strougly associated with pro- 
test activity in the college than the non-college context, although apparently 
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not for the same reasons, Des<.re for InstlCutlonial reform^ particularly of 
the military ) big business, an* the universities, Is more common among college 
youngsters, and especially so among college protesters relative to non^college 
protesters. College protesters, In particular, appear to have a much clearer 
vision of the specific Institutional refotms they would like to see than do 
their counterparts outside of college. 

Like Institutional reforms, extremist rhetoric also discriminates better 
between protesters and non-protesters Inside than outside of college. But In 
this case, the difference Is, for the most part, owing to a lack of compara* 
bllity between non«-pro testers in the two contexts. Outside of college, non** 
protesters appear to be more receptive to rhetorical statements about the need 
for disruption, destruction, and the use of force against authorities. It 
may be that this group, comprising a substantial majority of the non-college 
youth, harbors a latent sense of alienation from society which is tapped by 
these rhetorical statements. This theme of alienation will reappear as we 
turn to the data on value orientations and reference group Identifications. 



Social References and Identifications 

Alienation from the mainstream of society is widely viewed as a source of 
protest activity among youth. In one form or another, such alienation is a 
current theme in current theories of youthful protest. Some see its roots in 
Che historical discontinuity between the generations (Mannhelm,1940 ; Eisenstadt 
1956), others find it in rapidly changing social, economic, and technological 
conditions of society (Flacks, 1970a; Mead>1969) and still others locate it 
in the conflict that arises when the older generation affirms its authority 
and the younger generation denies it (Feuer, 1969). In varying degrees all of 
these theories share the assumption that youngsters, particularly those in- 
volved in protest activity, will display a sense of alienation from the main- 
stream of society, from the generation of their elders, and even from their own 
parents. 

This is not to say that protesters will be alienated from all social 
groups or reference points in society. Indeed, to compensate for their 
alienation from the adult generation, youngsters 

may share a sense of identification with people of their own generation. 
Moreover, with the prolongations of the pre -adult stage of life cycle, the 
growing distinctness of their own status (Douglas, 1970), and especially the 
•'formulation" of the student status (Meyer, 1971) / youngsters 
may be expected to show a greater political self-awareness and efficacy. 
iSixd to the extent that the protesters among them are espousing the causes 
and interest of youth, they, in particular, may be expected to identify with 
the members of their own generation. 

Of course, alienation from the mainstream of society may be a conse- 
quence as well as a cause of protest activity. Thus, people who advocate and 
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employ uninstltutlonallzed tactics to achieve social reform are apt to encounter 
the disapproval and disdain of those around them. The racial "backlash** to 
civil rights protests and the **hard hat** reaction to antl-var demonstrations 
serve to Illustrate how society separates Itself from those of Its members 
who assail the established practices , traditions, and Institutions. Thus, to 
the extent that the social context In which the protester finds himself Is 
unreceptlve to his actions or commitments, we might expect to find him alien-* 
ated from most social groups, with the possible exception of the members of 
his own generation. 

Let us examine the degree to which college and non**college youngsters at 
various levels of protest activity Identify with social groups representing 
their parents and elders, people from their national, racial and religious 
origins, members of selected political groups and persuasions, and other 
persons of their own generation. 

Reference Group Identifications 

Listing ten status or reference groups In one question, CBS News survey 
asked '*Wlth which of the following groups. If my, do you feel a sense of 
identification?** Youngsters' responses by level of protest activity for col- 
lege and non-college youth are presented In Table 3.4. Since the rank order 
of the ten groups is not precisely the same in the two samples, we have or- 
dered the groups in Table 3.4 on the basis of college youngs ters* responses. 

The Younger Generation ; The top two identifications on the list are 
students and **people from your own generation.** At least eight out of ten 
college students identify with each of these reference groups. For non-col- 
lege youngsters, **your own generation** is almost equally as strong an identi- 
fication with about three*<iuarters of the non-college sample choosing it. 
Not surprisingly, identification with **students** is considerably lower in 
this sample since by definition they are not students. Even so, more than 
half of these non-college youngsters do Identify with students and this 
identification ranks above most others in the non-college sample. In effect, 
among youngsters in general — both college and non-college — there is a high 
level of identification with their own generation. The strength of this 
identification is particularly impressive when we consider that it ranks 
above identification with one*s own family in the college sample and on par 
with it in the non-college sample. Whether this represents a newly emerging 
status group se^f-cousclousness we cannot tell for we ha;e no comparable 
data from earlier cohorts of youth. But it does imply thct youth has become 
more than simply a transitional status between childhood and adulthood. 

In relation to protest activity, an important difference emerges between 
the two samples. Among college students there is a modest but consistent 
decline in generational identification with increasing protest activity; 
among non-college youngsters, on the other hand, there is a consistent and 
even stronger increase in generational identification with increasing 
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protest Involvement. Moreover^ this pattern holds exclusively for the broader 
generational category; Identification with ^'students'' is unrelated to protest 
activity in both samples. Apparently, protest activity is associated with 
generational alienation in the college context and with generational solidarity 
outside oi college. The non-college protester seems to be looking towards his 
peers as a reference point; he may feel that he is acting in their interests 
or on their behalf. The college protester, on the other hand, seems to be 
looking beyond his peers; he may feel that he is acting on behalf of some other 
social group or cause that is not identified with any particular social group. 
We shall have more to say about this disparity between the two generations a 
little later on. Let us now move to the next most common identifications. 

The Older Generation ! Identification with ''your family'' and "the middle 
class'' would seem Co reflect the youngster's orientationr and attitudes toward 
the established adult generations as he has come to know it, both personally 
and in the abstract. Between two thirds and three quarters of the respondents 
In each sample identify with their own families. And a majority in each sample 
identify with the middle class, although such identifications are understandably 
lower among non-college youngsters who tend to come from lower social class 
backgrounds. Thus, there is little evidence of a gulf between generations in 
either sample. In fact, the relatively high proportion of respondents in both 
samples who identify with their family and middle class suggests that there are 
strong integrative forces in society binding the generations together, (For 
further evidence in these data of greater value homogeneity bet%ieen the genera- 
tions than between social classes see Yankelovich, 1970.) 

Identification with "your family" tends to drop off with increasing pro- 
test activity in both samples. The pattern is slightly stronger among the non- 
college youngsters, when we consider the difference between those scoring one 
on the protest index in the two samples. Perhaps non-college youngsters are 
more likely to live at home and therefore to have the protest activity known 
to their parents. Daily contact with parents may tend to crystallize differ- 
ences between the generations and provides occasions for disagreements and 
disputes. Yet, the modest nature of this relationship suggests that parental 
identification is neither a serious constraint on protest activity nor a pro- 
nounced consequence of such activity. These data certainly do not support 
intense antipathy or alienation from parents as a result of protest involvement. 

Identification witii "the middle class" shows a relatively strong (nega- 
tive) relationship with protest activity among college youngsters and essen- 
tially no relationship with protest involvement among non-college youngsters. 
Actually, there is not much difference in identification with middle class 
between protesters in the two samples. The difference lies in the identifi- 
cations of non -protesters. Among college youngsters who have not engaged in 
protest activity, almost eighty percent identify with the middle class; 
whereas, only a little mor€> than half of the non-protesters outside of col- 
lege do so. As WG noted above, differences in identification with the middle 
class between the two samples makes sense as a reflection of objective reality; 
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Che college youngsters are more likely to come from middle class backgrounds. 
The fact that the college youngsters do not, however, retain this greater sense 
of identification with the middle class as they become more Involved In protest 
activity— there is a drop of some 34 percentage points between non-protesters 
and those scoring two on the protest index— strongly suggests that protest 
involvement In the college context is associated with a sense of allentalon 
from the middle class. 

The evidence of a gap between protesters and their elders in terms of 
reference group identifications is somewhat ambiguous at this point. Pro- 
testers in both contexts are somewhat less likely than non-protesters to iden- 
tify with their own families, but these differences are small by any standard 
(16 percentage points over the three categories of protest activity.) Col- 
lege protesters are much less likely to identify with the middle class — a 
more impersonal representation of the adult generation — than are non-protesters 
in college, but outside of college there is no relationship between middle 
class identification and protest activity. 

Ethnic Origins ; The next three items on the list of identifications 
(five, six and seven) reflect the individual's attachment to his social 
origins— race, nationality, and religion. Among college students these 
identifications all decline consistently with increasing protest. Perhaps, 
feeling Independent of these social origins enables the individual to engage 
In protest activity, or having engaged in such activity liberates him from 
these aspects of his social background. His protest seems not to be in the 
interest of or on behalf of any of these reference groups. 

Among non-college youngsters, however, each of these ethnic identifi- 
cations show a different relationship with protest involvement. As in the 
college sample, religious identifications is progressively weaker among those 
at the more advanced stages of protest activity. Considering both samples, 
the pattern here comes closest to the one for identification with "your family.' 
Identification with nc ".ionallty shows no association with protest Involvement 
in the non-college sample. The pattern here is very much like the one for 
middle class identification. Identification with race actually Increases sub- 
stantially among advanced protesters in the non-college sample. The pattern 
in the two samples is somewhat comparable to that for generational Idenclfi- 
cation.s, in that the two run in opposite directions. However, since the in- 
crease In racial identification comes only at the more advanced stage of pro- 
test activity in the non-college sample, relatively few Individuals are in- 
volved. For this group, nevertheless » it would appear that racial identifi- 
cation is a strong supportive force behind their intense protest activity. 

Perhaps the racial identification among advanced protesters outside of 
lullege reflects the presence of black youngsters whose protest Involve issues 
of black racial Identity— black power and black pride. We have already seen 
in the previous chapter that blacks are more prominent at the more advanced 
stages of protest activity particularly in the non-college sample and that 
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they are more apt to be involved in the kind of protest that serves their 
interestas a racial group; namely, civil rights protests (Table 2.9.) We 
have reason, therefore, to wonder whether the greater racial identification 
of advanced protesters in the non-college sample is not associated with the 
racial composition of this group. To pursue this point we will examine 
selected identifications and perceptions of black and white protesters sepa- 
rately in the next section of this chapter. First, however, we must com- 
plete our discussion of the relationships in Table 3.4. 

Political Persuattons; As a group the political identifications (items 
eight, nine and ten) are definitely the weakest of those in Table 3.4. The 
"conservative" Identification is actually more common In both samples than 
either identification with "the New Uft" or the "Old Uft." But this may 
reflect the fact that "conservative" refers to a broader spectrum of political 
orientations then either "New Left" or "Old Left," which may be reserved for 
relatively specific Ideological commitment. Thus, if the broader category 
"liberal" had been included in the list, it might have well outranked the 
conservative identification. 

Identification with the New Left, and the Old Left to a lesser extent, 
is associated with increasing protest activity in both samples. The New Left 
identification id definitely more common among protesters in the college con- 
text than outside of it. At the same time. It Is certainly not the case that 
protesters, even those at the advanced stages of such activity in the college 
context, overwhelmingly identify with the New Left. As in the case of activist 
self-concept (Table 2.11), only a minority of the advanced protesters in col- 
lege identify with the New Left. Thus, while protesters tend to identify 
with the New Left more than non-protesters and those in the college context do 
so more than those outside of it, such an identification is confined to a dis- 
tinct minority of these protesters arid ranks well below most other identifi- 
cations on the list. 

The conservative Identification follows the earlier pattern of identi- 
fication with the middle class and with nationality. That is, there is a 
negative association In the college sample and no relationship outside of col- 
lege, and the difference between the two samples is due primarily to the higher 
level of conservative identification among non-protesters in college. The fact 
that three out of ten non -pro testers in college identify with conservatives 
Implies that the social context in which college protesters find themselves is 
not uniformly supportive of their goals. This identification with conserva- 
tives does not necessarily mean opposition to protest, however. Thus, a good 
many more college youngsters identify with conservatives in response to this 
question than say they are opposed to the aims of activists as reported in 
Table 2.11. 

To summarize ; We anticipated that non-college protesters would experi- 
ence a greater sense of alienation or separation from other social groups than 
would college protesters because of the relative lack of sympathy for the ob- 
jectives of activists on the non-college context as shown in Table 2.11. The 
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data on reference group Identification, however, contradict this expectation. 
Protest activity In college la associated with an alienation from one's social 
origins In terms of race, nationality and religion, from the mainstream of 
society as represented by the middle class, one's own family, and one's own 
generation. Only leftist political orientation, particularly identification 
with the New Left, is posltiv ly associated with protest activity among college 
youth. 

Among ncn-college youngsters, on the other hand, alienation among pro- 
testers is evident only in identification with religion, and to a lesser ex- 
tent with one's own family. And, for non-college protesters, these areas- of 
alienation are offset by their greater identification vith people of their own 
race and of their own generation. On balance, among non-college youth, pro- 
testers are no more alienated than non-protesters from the reference groups in 
Table 3.4. 

The major difference between the two samples actually comes in the iden- 
tification of those who have not protested. For every reference group in Table 
3.4, non-protesters in college show higher levels of Identification than do 
their counterparts outside of college. In fact, non -pro testers in college 
show the highest levels of identification in the table for six of the ten 
reference groups. Specifically, they feel more identified with the middle 
class, their own religion, their own nationality, their own generation, stu- 
dents, and conservatives. 

In other words, wliat evidence there is on alienation in this battery of 
items on reference group identifications points to the following generaliza- 
tions: 1) college protesters are alienated from social reference groups rela- 
tive to non-protesters in the college context, 2) non-college protesters are 
not generally more alienated from social reference groups than non-protesters 
outside of college, and 3) non -pro testers outside of college are generally 
alienated from all reference groups by contrast with non -pro testers in the 
college context. Certainly, the differences we find between college and non- 
college protesters in their reference group identifications do not seem to 
support the notion that social constraints are causing protesters outside of 
college to be more alienated. There Is definitely less protest activity among 
non-college youngsters, but those who engage in it do not seem to feel espe- 
cially alienated, marginal, or estranged from chose around them. | 



Specification by Race 

Perhaps for some protesters, their activities are a source of social inte- 
gratiou rather than alienation— an experience which brings them a sense of 
affiliation with their social origins, their families, and their communities. 
Indeed, there is no reason to suppose that protesters will be alienated from 
those around them if their protests represent the interests of the social groups 
from which they come. Thus, while white youngsters may oxporienco thcii prtMtv.i 
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as a form o£ defiam.e that separates them from the "white establishment" and, 
in many instances, from their ovm families; the same protest activity on the 
part of blacks may well express social solidarity with reference Individuals 
and groups in the black community. 

In the preceding chapter, we saw that there are proportionately more 
blacks than whites among the protesters in both samples, and that black pro- 
testers in both samples are more likely than whites to be involved in "civil 
rli?hts protests" (Table 2.9). Furthermore, we observed in the preceding 
section of this chapter that advanced protesters in the non-college sample 
are particularly likely to identify with their own race (Table 3.4). We might 
expect such racial identification to be especially likely among black pro- 
testers who regard "black power," "black capitalism," and "black pride" as 
essential ingredients in the movement toward greater equality and Independence 
for black people in America. Perhaps, then, our failure to find relatively 
high levels of alienation, In terms of these reference groups identifications, 
among protesters, particularly In the non-college sample, reflects dispropor- 
tionate presence of blacks who are not in fact alienated from their principal 
reference groups. 

To explore this possibility, we need to examine the reference group Iden- 
tifications of blacks and whites separately. Unfortunately, to begin with, we 
have relatively few blacks in each sample; there are only 44 black college stu- 
dents and 70 black non-college youngsters (only 7 and 12 percent of their re- 
spective samples.) When these black youngsters are broken down by level of 
protest activity, there are very few non-protesters, or even one time pro- 
testers among college blacks, and very few advanced protesters among non-col- 
lege blacks. (There are also very few advanced protesters among non-college 
whites.) While these small nimbers of cases make it difficult to generalize 
about the reference group Identifications of black respondents, we can, never- 
theless, get an Idea of the extent to which the patterns of alienation and 
protest activity shewn in Table 3.4 are a real product of racial differences 
in reference group identification, at least within this sample of American 
youth. Thus, Table 3.5 shows selected reference group identifications of 
blanks and whites inside and outside of college by level of protest activity. 
For this further analysis by race, we have selected identification with "other 
people of your generation," "your family," "the middle class," and "other 
people of your race." 

Looking first at the racial Identifications of black and white youngsters, 
we see that blacks are indeed much more likely than whites to identify with 
people of their ovm race at all levels of protest activity. Notably, this 
ractnl "consciousness" among blacks Is quite pervasive, except in the group of 
non-col lege blacka who liave not protested. Among white youngsters, identifi- 
cation with their own race appears to be less common with increasing protest 
ic:ttvity, except among a small number of advanced protesters In the non-college 
samp le. 
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With respect to generational Identification, we anticipated that It 
would be mote intense as youngsters become more Involved in protest activity^ 
and that this would be particularly so in the less supportive non-college 
context. In fact, we found some Indication of generational identification 
with increasing protest Involvement among non*college youngsters, but curl* 
ously the opposite was true in the college context. When we examine genera- 
tional Identifications separately for blacks and whites, we find quite dif- 
ferent patterns. For white youngsters, the variations in 'generational iden- 
tifications by protest Involvement either Inside or outside of college are 
essentially negligible. For black youngsters, on the other hand, the associ- 
ations between generational identification and protest activity are substantial 
and contrasting In the two samples. But before discussing the variations among 
black youngsters inside and outside of college, let us gain a more complete 
picture of the patterns of identification shown in Table 3.5. 

The next Item, Identification with your family, displayed only a modest 
pattern of decline with increasing protest activity in both samples in Table 
3.4. We were surprised not to find a greater negative correlation between 
family identification and protest activity in view of the Importance attribu- 
ted CO the generation gap In discussions of youthful protest. When we intro- 
duce race of respondent In Table 3.5, we find that white protesters as com- 
pared to non-protesters outside of college experience a greater sense of 
alienation from their families in conjunction with their protest activity. 
As In the case of generational Identification, the difference between protesters 
and non-protesters among white college students has dropped to a negligible 
level. At this point, then, the only indication of alienation we have among 
white protesters is this evidence of lesser identification with family among 
the non-college white protesters. 

The pattern for college and non-college blacks with respect to family 
Identlf Iccatlon looks very much like their patterns of generational identifi- 
cation. Protest activity is related to greater alienation among college blacks 
and lesser alienation among non-college blacks. It is as if black coll<2ge pro- 
testers feel that their protest involvement takes them away from their parents 
and peers y perhaps because their perspectives And Ideological commitments have 
developed to a point where they are no longer compatible with those of the 
broader black community. By contrast, non-college black protesters appear to 
feel closer to their parents and peers by virtue of their protest involvement, 
perhaps because it more often takes place in their own home communities and 
ha^ airect observable implications for the black communities in which they live. 

Concerning identification with the middle class, we noted earlier that 
such an identification was related to protest activity only for college students. 
Table 3.5 now reveals that the relationship only holds for white college stu- 
dents. Obviously, failing to separate blacks and whites in the earlier analysis 
tended to mask the strength of this relationship among whites and to obscure 
the fact that it occurs with Increasing protest activity exclusively among col- 
lege whites. 
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Examining blacks and whites separately, then, helps to Isolate appar- 
ently distinct patterns of alienation among college and non-college protesters. 
White protest activity appears to be relatively unrelated to generational 
identification in either sample. It is, however, somewhat related to aliena- 
tion from the family among non-college protesters, and strongly associated 
with alienation from the middle class among college protesters. Thus, white 
protesters in both samples show a measure of alienation from the older genera- 
tion but they differ with respect to specific reference points. White college 
protesters seem to choose a more abstract reference point — the middle class — 
which is intellectually familiar to them and the subject of their ideological 
formulations. White non-college protesters, on the other hand, choose a con- 
crete reference point—their own families-- in which disapproval of their pro- 
test activity can produce direct conflict between them and their elders. 

Moreover, the control for race pinpoints distinct differences in alienation 
between blacks in the two samples. Black protesters in college are considerably 
more alienated from their own 'ieneration and from their families than any other 
group inside or outside of college. And, non-college black protesters, thoagb 
there are few of them, snow higher levels of identification with their own 
generation and their families than any other group under ccaBlderation. 

Evidently, then, protest activity bears a different pattern of association 
with reference group identifications for each of the racial groups in each con- 
text. These data on identifications suggest that it might be wise to separate 
black and white youngsters, as well as college and non-college youngsters. In 
subsequent analyses. The need to deal with blacks and whites separately in 
accounting for protest activity has been recognized in other studies (Kahn and 
Bowers, 1970; Orum and Or«n, 1968). In the present context, with relatively 
few blacks in our college and non-college samples, the choice is between in- 
cluding and excluding blacks in the subsequent analysis. With this question in 
mihd, let us consider one further piece of evidence relating to the orientations 
of black and white protesters in the college sample. 



Orientations Toward College Among Blacks and Whites 

In research using these data, Yankelvich (1972) has distinguished between 
two basic orientations of college students— "career-minded" and "post-affluent." 
(He used the term "fore-runner" to characterize the post-affluent group in an 
earlier inves cigatlon ; see Yankelvich, 1969.) These two groups o£ youngsters 
were distinguished on the basis of their responses to a question asking them to 
indicate which of two statements comes closest to their own points of view. The 
statement indicating the career-minded or practical orientation reads: 

"For me, college is mainly a practical matter. With a college edu- 
cation I can earn more money, have a more interesting career, and 
enjoy a better position in the soriety." 
The statement indicating a post-affluent or fore-runner orientation reads: 
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"I'm not really concerned with the practical benefits of college. 
I suppose I can take them for granted. College for me means some- 
thing more Intangible; perhaps the opportunity to change things 
rather than make out within the existing system." 

Post>af fluent orientations among college youngsters have been credited 
as critical factors in the emergence of the youth protest movement of the 
J%0*a. Thus, in their research on white college protesters. Flacks (1967) 
and Keniston (1968) found that youngsters who become committed tc and In- 
volved in protest activities are relatively free of the economic pressures 
experienced by previous gneratlons of college youngsters. Without such con- 
ct^.rns, they can more readily adopt values of egalilarianlsm and participatory 
decision making which are, according to these investigators, encouraged by an 
upbringing in educated, oru^'esslonal, upper middle class families. The findings 
of Flacks anii Ker.iitcu do njt, however, pertain to protest activity among black 
youth. Moreover, what research there Is on black student protest shows little 
variation in protest activity by social class background (Orum and Orum, 1968.) 
Indeed, there is reason to believe that black protesters will be rather prac- 
tically minded, since their protest activity may be a matter of practical 
politics for themselves and the broader black community. 

i^o- we examine the relationship between this measure of orientation to 
college and protest involvement separately for black and- white students (the 
question does not apply to non-college youngsters) a dramatic difference appears, 
as shown lu Table 3.6. Among white students, the proportion of post-affluent 
youngsters Increases substantially with Increasing levels of protest activity; 
oiaong black students, on the other hand, the proportion giving a post-affluent 
response drops off even more substantially with Increasing protest activity, 
rims, In contrast with the high level of post-affluent orientation among white 
college protesters, there is a high level of practical minded orientation among 
black protesters. 

Table 3.6 

I'uk CE'il GIVING PUST-AFFLUENT AS OPPOSED TO CAREER-MINDED RESPONSE TO A QUESTION 
Ab(JUT ORlENTATlOiN TO COLLEGE BY LEVEL OF PROTEST ACTIVITY AND RACE AMONG COLLEGE 

YOUTH ONLY 



Level of Protest Activity 





None 


One 


Twof 


Blacks 


50 


45 


30 




(10) 


(11) 


(20) 


Wliltes 


38 


49 


77 



(462) (105) (79) 
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l-he pattern among blacks is, of course, baaed on a relatively small num- 
ber of respondents and may, therefore, reflect sampling peculiarities. Only 
44 blacks vera included in the college sample and almost half of them (20 in 
number) come from a single all-*lack college which experienced a serious pro- 
te!4t demonstration not long before the CBS News survey was conducted. Yet 
further analysis of these data reveals that the same relationship between 
cilentation and protest activity shows up not only among students from the 
all-black college but also among the blacks drawn from the remaining colleges 
in our sample. 

In effect, the data on ref. rence group identifications and orientations 
Lo college suggest L it the proceat involvement of black youth in general, and 
blaok students in parttcuJar, may have different roots or sources than does the 
irotest involvement of white youngsters. The implication is that whites and 
t Jacks should be examined separately for an understanding of the dynamics of 
ptutest involvement among these groups. Since we have too few blacks to permit 
extensive analysis, our subsequent Investigation of youth protest will focus 
primarily on white youth. 



Coll elusion 

The first half of the chapter extends our earlier examination of pro- 
testers and non-protesters inside and outside of college to the area of ideo- 
logical commitment— the Justifiability of specific protest tactics, the need 
iov a reform of various institutions, and the receptivity of rhetorical lan- 
guage . 

Youngsters' acceptance of specific protest tactics is strongly related 
Lo their protest activity within each of the two samples and where Is little 
discrepancy in acceptance at a given level of protest activity between the 
two samples. The only notable discrepancies are that college protesters tend 
i. ) favor tactics Involving confrontation with the police more than do non- 
cuilege protesters, and that non-protesters in college tend to favor tactics 
involving civil disobedience more than do non-protesters outside of college. 

With respect to needed institutional reforms, we find a more articulated 
.)aLteru of felt need for Institutional reform among protesters in the college 
Context than among those outside of it. The pattern of differences between 
•^rnesLers and non-protesters, particularly in college, suggests that these 
f.toi-.esters feel the need for reforms that would alter the nature and power 
;.f the "military-Industrial complex" in society. 

In terms of e:ttremist rhetoric, we find that non-pro testers outside of 
) liege tend to be more receptive than non -pro testers in college to inflam- 
n.Lory statements advocating the use of force and disruption to achieve politi- 
cal or social ends. Among protesters, those in the college context appear to 
•.. ->>r.'. responsive to the call for a "mass revolutionary party" than their 
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counterparts outside of college. 

On questions of institutional reform and extremist rhetoric^ then^ we 
find less difference between protesters ai&d non«*pro testers within each sample 
and less uniformity of response between the two samples than we do in the case 
of protest tactics. Yet^ in perspective ^ these are minor variations within a 
broader pattern of consistency within and between samples. In particular ^ 
there are no cases in which the ideological commltaBents of protesters vls^ 
yls no;i-*prot:esters show oppofdng tendencies in the two samples* The same can- 
not be Sdid for the reference groyp identifications or for orientations toward 
college in the twu samples. 

Our examination of reference group Identifications In the second half of 
this chapter was intended to reveal the nature and extent of alienation that 
protesters nay experience from various reference points In society. We anti- 
cipated that non-college protesters would show a greater measure of alienatioa, 
ia view of the evidence in the previous chapter that there is less sympathy or 
support for the aims of activities in the non«-college context. Contrary to our 
expectation, we find that alienation is actually more evident among college than 
among non-college protesters relative to non-protesters in their respective ' 
samples. However, these differences appear to be due, in large measure, to a 
relatively high sense of identification with various social groups and reference 
points among the college youngsters who have not engaged in protest activity. 
Thus 9 the Identlf l<!atlons amonti college and non-college protest:ers are not 
very different, with a few notable exceptions. 

One of these exceptions — identification with other people of your race — 
suggested the possibility that some of the differences in identifications be- 
tween the two samples might be attrlburablo to differences in the racial compo- 
sition of the two samples. (:(>n trolling for race on a selected group of Identi- 
lications with peers and elders tended to clarify and pinpoint areas of aliena- 
tion for th»' Virions groups of youngsters. There appears to be a strong sense 
v>f alit^rMtion nn«jng the white, college protesters, and moderate sense of aliena- 
tion rroia their i«wii families fmong the non-college white protesters. Neither 
^roup, however, naiiifosts alienation from the members of their own generation, 
ouce race is controlled. 

;sasea on vuii.y tower cases, the patterns of identification among black 
y.ungsters ar^- quifu discrepant between the two Scimples. Thus, black col- 

iiige protesters show considerable alienation from both peers and elders, where- 
.is black nvn-cullej^e protesters show relative identifications with peers and 
aiders. Moreover, the fact that the patterns of identification for blacks 

aid whites dliier within each sample led us to consider the possibility of 
xemuving blacks frum our analysis of protest involvement. 

To ti is end, we examined the relationship between protest involvement 
Mid orientation to college among black and wnite college students. The data 
ihow that the post-affluent orientation to college is strongly associated with 
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{»i-ote3t activity among white college youngsters, but that ita alternative, a 
practical or career-minded orientation to college, is even more strongly 
associated with such activity among black college students. 

In view of these divergent patterns of orientation to college and identi- 
fication with social reference points between blacks and whites, we have deci- 
ded to exclude the black youngsters from the upcoming analysis. The investi- 
gation to follow, the-., will be concerned primarily with the roots of protest 
activity among white coixV:" '/outh. Non-college youth, college revolutionaries 
and black youn. sters both Inside and outside of college will serve only as 
comparison groups or reference points in our upcoming analysis. 

\i o Les to Chapter 3 

i. Pareutheticaily, It is interesting to note that the least accepted protest 
Lactic and the most accepted counter tactic both involve property, apr^arently 
reflecting the sacredness of property rights in American society. 

J. This pattern is consistent with research indicating that the college exper- 
itmce promotes a critical perspective on existing social institutions (for a 
review of these findings, see Feldman and Newcomb, 1969). 
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CHAPTER 4 

THE INSTITUTIONAL CONTEXT AND PROTEST ACTIVITY 

College undoubtedly provides a young person with occupational opportunities 
that would be closed to him without a college degree. By the same token at- 
tending college in 1969— indeed throughout the middle and late 608- would 
appear to have provided young people with opportunities and social support for 
political protest which they would not have encountered outside of college. 
Chapter 2 has shown that opportunities for involvement in protest oriented 
organizations, the desire for further protest involvement, and support for the 
aims of protesters are all greater among youth in the college than in the non- 
college environment. Indeed, this activating effect of the college environ- 
ment appears to be reflected among non-college youth who have been exposed to 
college . 

Now if the college environment is conducive to protest activity, it would 
seem only natural to suppose that the environments of spme colleges are more 
conducive than those of others, especially in view of the widely recognized 
diversity of college environments in American higher education (Riesman. 1956. 
Astin. 1968b; Feldman and Nevcomb. 1969). As noted in Chapter 1. ^"o^ts to 
identify and isolate institutional effects on protest activity have met with 
methodological difficulties, but recent investigations have begun to disen- 
tangle individual and institutional effects and to find that institutional 
characteristics make a substantial and independent contribution to youthful 
protest activity. 

Several contextual studies have begun to unravel the effects of institu- 
tional quality (Kahn and Bowers, 1970; Pierce and Bowers, 1974 . Specifically, 
these investigations have shown that students of a given social background and 
academic ability have a greater likelihood of becoming involved P^J^^f .^^^ 
activity if they attend institutions of nigh academic standing. Within a given 
college, or colleges of a given quality level, social background and ability 
level appear relatively unrelated to protest involvement. Furthermore, within 
top ranking instlLutions, they found that serious f 

fleeted in the amount of time students spent studying and the grades theyve 
ceive. is associated with protest involvement, but not so at institutions of 
lesseJ quality. In addition, faculty contact at these institutions though 

at lower 'quality schools! is associated with protest activity independently 
of grades and time spent studying. Perhaps for these reasons, the top ranking 
institutions activate a larger fraction of their potential protesters- those 
who are sympathetic widi or do not disapprove of protest activity. 

Thus at least for the early period from 1963 through 1966 of the youthful 
uroteft mivement, it appears that institutions of exceptional prestige and qua 1- 
Tt^tanded to politicize students. Through serious acader.ic commitment and 
contact with faculty at these schools, students appear to have become sensitive 
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u • ruid cotucrued about major political and social Issues. At institutions of 
,t;,»«r aoadeiulc quality, on the other hand, students showed no Increased politi- 
cal concern or awarenesi between 1963 and 1966 that sould be attributed to the 
Institutional context. When students did become Involved In protest activity, 
ii seemed to be more a function of their personal contacts and commitments and 
less a function of contact with or involvement in the academic programs of the 
trtstitution. 

Tlie role of institutional size is perhaps more ambiguous, especially as 
it may affect individual involvement in protest activity. Studies have re- 
peatedly found that size is associated with the incidence of demonstrations 
MvLcvsou, 1968; Hodgkinson, 1970; Scott and El-Assul, 1969; Blau and Slaughter, 
.v.'l) and in several Instances (the last two citations) they have concluded that 
:i. ,1 i LuLional size is the most important determinantof such protest demonstra- 
liius. Following Peterson (1968) investigators have interpreted the effects of 

:/f by suggesting that it provides a "critical mass" needed to mobilize and 
ii^anize effective protest demonstrations. According to this logic, the larger 
i.K :,chooL, the greater the absolute number of potential protesters, and hence 
M j^^reater the likelihood that a sufficient number can be mobilized to mount 
.; ^;ii.rupLive demonstration. 

Yet this argument says nothing about the effects of size on the level of 
iuaividual involvement in protest activity or the proportion of students at an 
l.jLiLution Lhat will become involved;, it is framed exclusively in terms of the 
u '.urrence of collecti/e disturbances.^ Others have argued (Scott and El-Assul, 

••^.9; BLau and Slaughter, 1971) that the association between size and protest 
i^uoaritrations really reflects the effects of bureaucracy in educational insti- 
L it ions and the attendent frustrations, impersonality, and lack of individual 
.ir iiLLon that students experience. This argtunent suggests that disruptive 
..ubtiations may result from mounting levels of protest involvement among 
vidua! students at larger, more bureaucratic institutions. Empirical data 
the level of protest Involvement among students at institutions of varying 
however, show that size bears little or no relationship to protest activ- 
• y. a» least during the period for 1963 to 1966 (Kahn and Bowers, 1970). 

In addition to qua.Uty and size, several other college characteristics 
•• i been examined for their association with youthful protest. These include 
.i,ilonal location of the college, the size of the community in which it is 
iuc.ited, the level of curriculum or degrees offered, the type of institutional 
control, etc. Yet the available studies have not consistently established that 
■ ficise factors have an independent effect on the incidence of protest demonstra- 
Lijns, and there is no research examining the relationship between such variables 
.aid the level of individual involvement in protest activity. 

our purpose in this chapter will be to assess the effects of institutional 
V ii.u-actertstics on the level of protest involvement among college students. We 
;)t^ia with institutional quality which previous research suggests as an impor- 
tant determinant of protest activity. We then explore other institutional 
. huracteristics in conjunction with quality for their independent contributions 
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to protest involvement. Once we have a picture of the relative effects of the 
various institutional characteristics, we shall attempt to interpret these ef- 
fects in terms of the personal values and dispositions of students— their 
commitment to traditional values, their critical perspectives on society, 
their orientations toward college, and the like— which are strongly related 
to protest activity and may be affected by the kinds of colleges they attend. 

The Measurement and Effects of Institutional Quality 

The academic quality of colleges and universities is perhaps the most 
fundamental dimension of institutional stratification in higher education. 
Essentially it refers to an institution's ability to contribute to the devel- 
opmentof knowledge in various academic fields and to offer exceptional programs 
of study to students in these disciplines. More specifically, top ranking 
institutions will have extensive educational resources including library and 
laboratory facilities; they will have instructors of established accomplish- 
ment and reputation; they will attract students of exceptional ability and 
motivation; and they will apply exacting standards of academic performance to 
the work of their students. In short, the best colleges and universities will 
be those with the best resources, programs, teachers, and students. Graduation 
from such institutions is typically regarded as a mark of distinction, and these 
schools are often said to leave their imprint upon a* student. 

Investigators have used any nimiber of specific indicators to reflect school 
quality. Such measures as the number of books in the school library, the number 
of booka per student, the number of Ph.D. 's on the faculty, the faculty /student 
ratio, the college board or Intelligence test scores of entering students, the 
proportion of merit scholar winners in the student body, the proportion of stu- 
dents on honors or independent study programs, the proportion of students going 
on to graduate work have been used singly and in various combinations. Sub- 
jective ratings of the prestige or reputation of the school in the eyes of 
^nowledgable educators throughout the country have also been used to identify 
the very top ranking institutions. 

For present purposes, we have selected three readily available measures 
to comprise an index of institutional quality. They are measures of: (1) en- 
vironmental pressures toward academic performance (Cass and Birnbaum. 1969); 
(2) selectivity of admissions (Cass and Birnbaum. 1969); and (3) academic 
ability of entering liberal arts students (Mazel. 1970). Two of these three 
measures are themselves indices consisting of various component indicators. 

tnvironmental pressures for academic performance is a composite measure 
developed by Cass and Birnbaum to characterize the academic emphasis and com- 
petition at a school. It is based on tie nature of academic requirements, the 
minimum passing grade average, the amount of time expected in outside prepara- 
tion for class, requirements for comprehensive or qualifying examinations, 
and the proportion of students going on for advanced study. Cass and Birnbaum 
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.K> tiot iiKlicMte precisely how these elements were combined to form their index. 
Vl».'y cl.issity schools as "rigorous," "quite intense," intense," "moderately 
strong," "moderate," and "weak." We have collapsed the top three distinctions 
into a category we refer to as "strong," the next two iiiLo a category we have 
.ailed "mod.?rate.," and we have adopted the "weak" category as designated in 
v.d.s.s and hlrnbaum. 

Hio u'Aiasuie of seJectlvity of admissions, drawn from Cass and Birnbaum, is 

■ on the number and quality of students applying to the institution and the 
pi >ju»rtlon accepted among those who apply. The authors note that a simple 
ratio of the number accepted to the number who apply can be misleading since 

::. iu*; .-.(.hv) < 1 5 le^'.uce the number of applications by charging an application fee, 
-I b '. fMiiliirt known as highly competitive. In this case as well, the authors 
i !. )t. I'xplLt Lt about the formula used to combine these elements. Their final 
it.-v,n, i.j^a are: "most selective," "highly selective," "very selective," "quite 
; 'tM tiv'," "selective," and "not selective." We have again reduced these dis- 
till, tL«'a:; to tljLce basic categories: "very selective," combining the first four 
.:.^k;..»ri s, and the "selective** and "not selective" adopted as is. 

Iho data on entering freshmen ability scores come from the admissions 
111 vi:; ot tht' respective institutions in response to a questionnaire circu- 

i .^1 l.v Ma/,el (1970). The Information is published by her in five categories: 
ACT 2H or above, SAT above 625"'; "ACT 26-27, SAT 575-625"; "ACT 24-25, SAT 

S2'j-57V'; "ACT 22-23, SAT" 475-525"; and "ACT 21 or below, SAT under 475." We 

have redii. ud these five categories to three by collapsing the top two and the 

lot turn two. 

Our index of academic quality is the sum of an institution's score on 
Uuto dimensions. In Table 4.1 we present the 30 institutions sampled 
: ,t this ri; -i«'rircli , their scores on the three components of our index and their 

■ ;:{)oi,ito index bcores. (The list of institutions serving as sampling points 
i;\ tills survey has been previously published in Yankelovich, 1972: 191.) 

Al .m^Vm Table 4.1 lists 30 schools, not all of them will be included in 
a ...iDsoqueat analysis of institutional effects. Central State College at 
. l ljuvt. rce, Ohio is an all-black institution which had wide protest not long 
• , r.iri: iti iLudents were surveyed by Yankelovich Inc. Aa we observed at the 

.1 (;Jn;)ti.i , tht- factors that account for protest Involvement •I'-e likely 
•v . he iiiLcrent for black and white college students. A thoroughgoing analysis 
<J protest involvement among college-going blacks cannot be undertaken here in 
/; ..w V f the relatively small number of black students in this sample and the 
!'.,. L chat about half of them come from only one institution. It should be 

• ,1. tlKUi, tiiat to group Central State College with other institutions at 
.17.;^ arable levels on our quality index would confound rather than clarify the 
; If. of protest involvement low-quality institutions. 2 

It .-ihould also be noted that six of these institutions listed in Table 
4.1 are junior colleges. The data on academic pressures, institutional selec- 
tivity and entering freshman ability levels were not available from these 
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Tablt 4.1 

ACADEMIC QUALITY INDEX SCORES FOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 







competi- 


Selec- 


Mean 


Index 


Specific Institutions 


tiveness 


tivity 


Ability 


score 


01 


Univ. of Pittsburgh 


2 


1 


1 


4 


02 


Nasfau Conununlty College^ 


X 


X 


• • 

X 


X 


03 


Harvard University 


1 


1 


1 


3 


04 


Kansas State University 


3 


3 


2 


8 


05 


University of Minnesota 


2 


2 


1 


5 


06 


University of Nebraska 


3 


3 


2 


8 


07 


University of Wisconsin (Madison) 


1 


1 


1 


3 


08 


University of Arkansas 


3 


3 


3 


9 


09 


George Washington University 


1 


1 


1 


3 


10 


Univ. of California (Berkeley) 


1 


1 


2 


4 


11 


Los Angeles City College^ 


A 


X 


X 


X 


12 


Arizona State University 


3 


3 


X 


9 


13 


University of Rhode Island 


2 


2 


1 


5 


14 


University of Rochester 


1 


1 


1 


3 


15 


Amherst College 


1 


1 


1 


3 


16 


Elmira College 


2 


2 


2 


✓ 
6 


17 


Delta College^ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


18 


University of Missouri 


3 


3 


3 


9 


19 


Hanover College 


2 


1 


2 


5 


20 


Central State College, Ohio^ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


21 


St. Gregory's College, Oklahoma^ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


22 


Georgia State College 


2 


3 


3 


8 


23 


McNeese State College^ 


3 


3 


X 


9 


24 


Ashevllle-Biltmore College 


3 


3 


3 




25 


Delmar College^ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


26 


Fuxman College 


2 


2 


2 


6 


27 


Western Washington St. College 


2 


2 


2 


6 


28 


Portland State College, Oregon 


3 


3 


3 


9 


29 


Rio Hondo Jr. College^ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


30 


Walla Walla College 


3 


3 


X 


9 



* Junior College ^All-Black institution X data not available 
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sources for junior colleges. These school are, therefore, unranked In terms 
of academic quality according to our index, and consequently must be excluded 
from the analysis of quality effects.^ 

Thus, our analysis of the effects of academic quality will include only 
23 of the 30 schools listed in Table 4.1 These 23 schools are grouped ac- 
cording to their scores on our Index of academic standing in Table 4.2. For 
each level of academic quality, we then present the percentage of students 
involved in protest activity, the mean number of involvements per student, 
the number of students on which the statistics are based, and the number of 
schools falling into the specific quality category. 



Table 4.2 

LEVEL OF PROTEST INVOLVEMENT BY INSTITUTIONAL QUALITY 



Score on 
Institutional 
Quality Index 



(High) 



(Low) 



3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



Percent of Stu- 
dents Involved 
in Protest 
Activity 

55 

52 

26 

18 



16 
16 



Mean Number 
of Protest 
Activities 
Per Student 

.99 

.85 

.39 

.27 



.18 
.23 



Number 
of 

Students 
96 
52 
74 
66 
0 
55 
158 



Number 

of 
Schools 

5 

2 

3 

3 

0 

3 

7 



Despite the small number of schools and students in some quality cate- 
gories, the relationship between Institutional quality and student protest 
involvement is strong and consistent. With each step down the quality ladder, 
the percentage involved in protest activity and the mean number of involve- 
ments per student drops off consistently until we reach the very lowest qual- 
ity level. 

Clearly, the schools in the top two categories on our ility index have 
rates of protest involvement well above the remaining schoc These repre- 
sent the colleges of high reputation and prestige, essentia.- " the nation's 
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leading colleges and unlveralties. Five institutions are tops on all three 
dimensions and two public universities, probably because of admissions poli- 
dea aet by law, fail to meet the top criteria in selectivity or mean ability 
of entering freshmen. We shall therefore subsequently group those schools 
scoring "three" and "four" on our index of institutional quality and refer to 
them as the nation's leading or top ranking Institutions. 

At the other extreme we have schools which are low on all three or on 
two of the three dimensions of quality. These schools show the lowest pro- 
portions of students involved in protest activity and the lowest rates of 
involvement per student. Unlike the nation's leading institutions where a 
majority of students have engaged in some form of protest, less than one in 
five students have done so at these relatively low quality institutions. 
Again, the levels of student protest Involvement at schools in these two 
index categories are very comparable. We shall group them together and hence- 
forth refer to them as institutions of low academic quality. 

As Table 4.1 shows, there is considerable congrulty among the scores an 
institution receives on the three basic dimensions of academic quality. For 
Instance, no Institution received "one" on one dimension and "three" on another. 
Tims, all schools scoring "six" did so by having Intermediate ranks on all 
three dimensions. And, all of those scoring five again did so by ranking 
intermediate on two and high on one dimension. It seems fair, then, to re- 
gard these schools scoring "five" and "six" on our index as truly Intermediate 
in terms of academic quality. As Table 4.2 shows, they are intermediate as 
well in level of protest Involvement— decidedly below the top ranking schools, 
but clearly above the low quality Institutions in this regard. 



Quality Vis-a-Vis Other Collet^e Characteristics 

Our purpose in this section Is to ascertain whether the relationship 
between institutional quality and protest Involvement is independent of other 
characteristics of the colleges and their broader social environments. Let 
us turn first to characteristics of a broader Institutional environment; 
namely, the region of the country and the type of the community in which the 
school is located. Then we shall examine characteristics of the college 
itself, including type of control, level of offerings, and si«e of enrollment. 

Previous research (Hodgklns.: i , 1970) has Indicated that student protest 
is least coiamon at schools in the South. Similarly our data show the lowest 
rates of protest involvement (16^> in the South, as compared to the Northeast 
states (31%), the North Central spates (29%), and the Western states (30%). 
To what extent do regional differences in protest activity among institutions 
account for higher levels of protest involvement at high quality institutions? 
Table 4.3 answers this question. 

The percentage and mean differences among the cells of the tables in this 
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section must be interpreted witii caution ^ince the values are sometimes basuci 
on data from only one institution (indicated by an asterisk in the tables.} 
Consequently, we should be looking for geueral patterns in the data and not 
attributiag too much importance to particular cells which may be out of line, 
because of ldlosyncraci«is of a single j^PiSLitution. 



iiY INSTITUTIOWAL QUALllT GEOGKAPrtlC LOCATIO.>i 



■-fcograpnic 
Location 



i^.^'theast 



» >lorth Ccnural 




inscitutionai Quax icy 
lop Rantciiigj In ze ^".Kf ia ct 



i-OW 



Per yiean ?er Mean Per Mean 
Cent Score Cent Score Cent Score 



52 .84 

(62) 

72 1,72 
(13)* 

45 .7:j 

(22)* 

54 .89 
(26)* 



19 .19 
(43) 

29" .47 

(?5) 



9 .09 



C2j)* 



(0) 

18 .23 
(76) 

10 .13 

(77) 



26 



.58 20 



.32 



(x9)' 



(60) 



To Lixj, 

Per Mela*. 
Cent Sco^s 

31 

(125) 

29 

(149, 



30 



(122) 



(105) 



ceuca^c'S and means basea on scuden«:i> ironi oalv one institution 



Gent^aily speaking, the affects of school quality remain clearly evidc/ 
v|t^'.i.n. rrgi.on. The cop rank ng in^sci ti :.ions have the highest rate of proje::: 
.l^iveni .-r.c within each regij^. In ot .jjr words, the effects of school quaii* 
own in Table 4.2 hold up w»iS^i e coi,^ ;3i for region although the pattern i 
somewhat less consistent within regions than over:^!! owing to idiosyncratic 
variat-ons produced by individual schools. For example, the exceptionally 1- 
juvel of procest involvement for the intermediate quality level in tne SouL;. 
attributable to a single school. 



in acdicioa, ti;c regional vificCw cor.zlr.xxc6 zo be evident, Mie Iovn^ctT I- • 
of protest invuIveiTi^nc in the Souca holds up even when we contrui for acader. 
quality. Indeed, this region shows the lowest levels of protest involvemen. 



oach qualicy iMtc^iory. iieiute, ihc SuatUoru roijiouu; cnviroamunL would soou* ;o 
nave au inhibiLiag elicci ou prote^L aciiviiy, apart from inbUiutiouul quiitii 

/Xnothcr aspect of a school's cnvironmenc is the community sotii*Vfi *.a w/n. . 
it is located, iaere is sonie oviueawie t.iu.. sciiooio in ii^r^i^r oor.ai.uA-.i:iv:j. wj ... 
ball settings r.avii lii^^Aor l.^oiwcr.ou >.r(.Lv:»;- uo...w/i»cr -v^o.:.-. - »v. ^ 

prooi.c:.;© , 4.i\:...uc;*r.c wf.v;.;v*07.v.ur.w , ..•4 .1.1. ; .v.v;e»,i.. v . i.., . 

r<iLc:s of crl::,e una ^icli.A-,aer*^-y. ^.ivtv... .^a, .^c^u 

VOi W*«a p4^0Uc^iw« 

test invoxvement occur aL schools in rA^cco^y-j^^z^c: drcw^^ (-.^/w) , b%it -r.v*^ w.-- 
,:ea::r<ii city (32%). Schools in ur.*.-. wor^-r.:!: u-'opoiitari ^r^co V.w.vc Ci.c ./yv/^^: : 
<'2 1%) . however, lWcssc ovciTaix diilcrv-ncc.:* *»i the pcrcv-iiuwt,^: 01 sl^ww-.^^ -...v\,.\ 
.n protest activity oy cor;«aunicy sotw-..ng^ lo/.u to Jisapp^ar wiciiin c^^c^.^i ri^c. wi. 
vnstitationai qualicy. Apparently, tac overaal pattern of protect accivxcy . ' 
community seating is largely a tuncuion of differences in the locacions oi iw^.i 
rations of varyinji quality. Thus, the "t>ai,e figures in Table 4.4 show Lh..e u..^ 
laet^opolitan, non-crsntral city setting has a disproportionate number 01 sLuU-r.: 
at top-ranicing schools, chat the non-mecropolltan setting nas relatively 1 ew 
from leading institutions, and the Centura! city setting falls in between in .n: 
respect. 

Interesting enough, whi.-n we exaiairtC che .uean level of protest invoiveuA;;. 
instead of the percentai^e of scuuc'^'s invo-veiu, there are small but coasiSw\ i 
difforences withia ci^^lL^y categories; ^»ie iUcan Icivel of protest aouivity h 
l()W'.*;>t in the non-me cropoii can scuools aau uighest in che central city scr.ooi 
wic;:in eaoh of the qualicy CLte^ories. i^Vidcncly, the urbanization oi »^ 
ting of an insticucion doe^. cc.icribuce oii^ncly ::o tr.^^ level of procc:>c ir.vi. 
fT.en" among its scudents — aot so nuca wO che proporcxoa Wi-o .iecojie iriVO.Vcri^ 
to the proportion who reach the adva^iCOu :>uc*^es of protec^t accivity ^^:^ij.v^ l.\ 
who uo become involved. ' 

On the basis of Tables 4.3 and 4.4, then, ic . e^*r.s t.Uit the omy ^r.w.s^. 
mcnt.ii caarac teristtc which i;as a aoci^eably indepeiiaent eifect on scu^icn. 
protest is Locuwion In the Soacii. Vile ^joaservacive political cr.Aditaon w 
tiivi South see:ns to have an i/.hiMt m^i erfect on student i;;volver.;04: t lit o.:o.. . 
activity ac .i-.-- levels of school quai^icy. OLherwisc, urcanizacio*. 01 c:ic 
ziawL'cy scccin*;s appear to oe sligntly asscciatcc with .r.ean level or p.-ott:SL 
j.f4Vi>^vei\wn w but aoc wich w:*e pcircei". L^.-.t: i^i: Hc.^wcr^Co :Lr4Vo*vea. T/.c: k. ^ ..k^^: 
q*-ii*.ity, ci'»e ociier 4r*u.r.u, aru w-.o^ia*-L tiaa iauepcno.c:i4C 0/ ».4u^c 
broader envi ronmen tal i.ac C()rd . 



jiior* a*.^uev. c - --Uw fc.«4*~ i^«.iu^ 4. L-j' 



buc its :;ui:caucru c-lc coir»pa-e:\-.^7— w.;c ..iwC triac it :»-i> a rau^ Liur4:..Vc:-:o^^y w.. 
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Table A. 4 



LEVEL OF PROTEST INVOLVEMENT AMONG COLLEGE STUDENTS 
BY INSTITUTIONAL QUALITY AND COMMUNITY SETTING 



Ins tltu Clonal Quality 





'.'op R..nkir.; 






Low 


CoaiiTiunity 
Sorting 


Vcr Mean 
Cent Score 


Cent izi>\K 


..".'or 

r % - 




Central City 


56 1.01 
(77) 


24 .39 
(46) 


20 


.27 
(118) 


pther Metro- 
politan area 


52 .89 
(44) 


(0) 


22 


.22 
(18)* 


Non-Metro- 
politan area 


52 . .82 
(27)* 


21 .31 
(94) 


19 


.14 

(:^7) 



Total 

All :^ 



■ ..J - 



32 .53 
(241) 



44 .69 
(62) 



21 .31 
(198) 



Percentages and means based on students from only one institution 



is responsible for the high levels of alienation and dissatisfaction (Kerr, 
1964) and protest involvement (Scott and El-Assul, 1969; Blau and Slaughter, 
1971), It also seems to be the case thac private universities afford a ir.orc. 
favorable clinate for academic freedom and political expression (Wiliiar;scn 
and Cowan, 1966; Lazarsfeld and Theilcns, 1958). By cross classifying type 
of control (public/private) and level of offering (college/university) we 
can identify specific types of institutions, such as private universities, 
which Diight be expected in cerms of these considerations to have particularl; 
high levels of protest involvement. 

Our data do' indeed show thac private insticucions in this sar.ple have a 
relatively high level of protest involvemeni: ^raoag stucencs (5.%) . '\ie. 
of involvement at private universities, public universities, and public col-"' 
xeges are decidedly lower (22%, 32%, and respectively). Private univer- 

sxtxes are typically high quality institutions. Is their relatively high ra^*- 

protest involvement a function of their academic quality or of the fact 
that they are private and complex educational structures? 

Table 4.5 snows clearly that it is inst;.tutional quality ana not type or 
control or level of offering that .xcounts the high level of protest in- 
volvement among students at private a:-.i.vc'roit:. j. As it turns out, d_ oJ ou • 
private universities tail inco the top r.;n^lr.g- Categories of institauiona. r-u. 



xc^ . Compared wicn other iiibticucicn.s Oi toa..ic qu^^^ity icve., iiow«:Vwr, 
t.i«.ir rate of protest involvement ib no hlgaer. 

Table 4.5 

HiVlCL 0/ ?R()Tr:ST IN'VOl.Vi.MEXV /V4(\N(: a>:.;.l-:(;i-: STUDiiNVS iiY 



• 4 • . 



type Oi; Control/ ?^'C Xu^r. 



Pubi.^ Uni- 
versity * 57 1.07 29- .45 16 .21 j2 .j^ 
, v . (42) (xl4) i'.-^) 

» 

Public College — — 26 .So 17 .25 ii> .j^ 

Private Uni- \ 

versity 5L .82 — — ~ — 51 .82 

(51) (0) (0) (51) 

Private College 52 .82 13 .22 7 .20 22 .ji 

(27)* (79) (30)* (13o) 



Percentages and oieans beasea on bCudent^ iroiu on^y one inbtxtutxon 



Tnere is a suggestion In Table 4.5 Lnat private coiic*ges teud to -lavc 
ii'vels of proce.st activity than other types of institutions. Thius , cne p-riN 
col iegeo i.n this s^iruple have the lowes^ prov>ortion of students ^nvoiveu ir* . 
tej: t activity and tue lowest mean score on the procest activity mccx in cr.c 
low and intermediate quality categorieii. Vo be bUire , o-ily four private zo. 
are involved in these comparioono and che differences between then: ana t.^^j v 
types of schools are not greac. So, wc can suggbSw quicci tenrawive;.y t>.a;- 
piivate colleges nay have an inhibiting or *:eswraiuing effect on p-rotcbc , 
liy, perhaps because taey tend to nave reiacivcly conservative orienLwt.*.onb 
to attract students who are committed to reiaciveiy restricted eauca lona.*. 
pu rposes • 

Vwut about iiize? Perhaps raorj. tnan any ociier insti tucionai d^r.. 
teristi^^ as we have nr.ted, ^ize oi wnroil.:*enw /*ao been regardea v-.s a Lo.ii: 
li^ng factor in student unrest. Ow.^.ng tc z:.^ .l.^^ Oj. saiup^-^n^ wn^^.*. .;,..v^ 
schools a xiicelihoou o being inc-*.auec "in cne £>c»a:*p-ue accCi:ci:.c> ' 
this sair*ple grossly ovc rrepJ'esunto ^ar^e i,cnoo.^b witr enrox^ucnc ^j^uui^ 
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and over. Invtsstigariona of Pecertioa (1966; 196S) and Pierce and bowers 
(1974) are based on s»iinplcb of iaacitutionji which are reflective ot the 
population of colleges and universities, these data, like those of Scott anu 
El-Assul (1969), overrepreseut larger institutions. Tnus, when cxaminxnij 
the effects of institutional size in this sample, we will be concernea with 
the upper extre.v.es oi t.'.e si-Jo cor.ti.iuu;:. . 

Our dat<i ivi T«.",bi.c -V.o r>..v".w ui.vi. ...v v.-. i^^.o-wii^c *;'.vOaVv...'.«>.". i. - 

iceiy incrviases wlc^"- sjr.ooi nj.z\i. it ..»- utiion^ .sc;'.ov...v 

o.Ptrollaients of 5,000 or looo, ir4-v.r.Aci_._ ... ^jVa!/ x/.o-i^ i.cl:o:,l:^ i,C^C~ 
20,000 students, and riio-'veo^ (33/^) .-w ochoOiS Oi! aore thuii 20,000 swUi-teriCa. 
Is this because the lari,er schools cenc zo be of higher academic quality? 
Tr.e coluTuns of Tablu 4.6 provide the answer. 



Vaoic 4.0 



LEVrIL Of PKOTi-ST IXVOLViiXi-:/; .-c.ONG COLLEGE STL'J^XT^ 
BY INSTITu'TIONAL QUALITY a:\D SIZE OF EXROLLMliNT 



Enrollmen t 

Under 5,000 
students 



5, GOO - 20,000 
students 



Over 20,000 
students 



Institutional Quality 
'fop RaiiKi na i ; t rm c; U ui to 



Per Mean 
Cent Score 



52 .82 

(27)* 



51 .d2 

(51) 



57 1.07 
(70) 



Low 



Tota^ 
Aii Quiilii;^^ ..v-vt^ 



Cc.n ; 



Mean 
Score 



I'er Mean Per Mcu.'i 
Cent Score Cent Sc.^r^- 



IS .22 10 .17 19 .^o 
(79) (83) (189) 



21 .37 

(38) 



20 .24 29 
(87) (176) 



39 



.70 



2l .28 

(43) 



33 



136) 



Percentages and :;^eans oased on scuaents from only one institution 
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The effects oL aCfiOOx sLzx^ Tcw^CwG buj r.oc axtOo«^^»^^ ciiminatac v.-. 

cattigoiTies of ias ci cucioaal qualicy. 1V*t very -Largest institutions wich jLkj , 
or more students navt- slightly higher proper tioas of srud^ancs iriVolv^c ir. : 
:est act*.vity Lharv go ir4S uituc-^or^s Icbiw:^ ^^.^zci ^ac/i whci qa^-Li-y w.. 
gories. ;iowever, tr^e ciif ierencus arc oa-y a iaw 'percentage: poiritti e>:c^spc 
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tao interniedidtc level of quality where tht»re is only one very large insti- 
tution. At the other cau, school?* Icsci thau i,000 stuUentb tend wO uuve 
tho lowest proportions of siucfntH en>;agiuK in protcjsL activity, bu.c u^nLii 
liw iliffcrenves arc smalJ, only reaching 10 pi*rreuLagw pomt.^* in t.ic i.^w 
cjuality category. At Umsl in tta-ms of tiic percentage oi scuueiUo ^.nvoivcii 
in protest accivity, luo;;, ins titM i^M... .>.^e i,aowo ^ wcuk bu^ .^li'Lj jo:*- 

Jac.j *'.ao rcc«^ac-..y ^^cvi wcVc;io>c.c I'^^roc .♦^•u a^owcJwJ, -i>7-r) aAou-^r.^^ c.;.*- 

coliaaive, organized unci ::arc-corw fc,rOw;j than c^cciv^st.^ a: ;>mi^-.Ci: aw.v^ujLw, 
Aitnough their proportions were .\o ;ircc.:^r aL l^r^^r i-chcol^, cr.uy n^w, 
the average, en^^atiec in protest acc-^vi^y ove^- longer •".jrxoa o; cir.o os 
reachea .nore advancea statics of protci^c ^ccivicy zu^r. tr.c^r cou.»Cc*-:>ci.' zs .-c 
smaller schools* We no::ed a sli^hc hue coujijjtunc pattern of cais scr^ xr* 
Taole 4.4; nican scores on the process aocivicy incex were reic*cea the 
urbanization of the ins tucionai s^^tc-Ln^ although the proportion ir.volved 
wt-re not. Joes a similar pattern of variation in mean protest scores show 
up with respect to size in Table 4.6? 

tlowever, the mean differences in protest involvement follow closely the 
pattern of percentage differences in Table ^,6. Although the magnitudes* oi 
tht? mean differences ana cho percentage uifierences are not ui.reccly com- 
parable, there is little jus tiiiration in the table for arguing that :>i/-c 
contributes more to the extent of protest involvement Chan it ooos to the 
proportion of students who become involved. In view of the relatively smai 1 
number of schools in this sample and the relatively slight association betwue 
protest involvement and size, tnese data cannot be ^aid to indicate a sig- 
nificant relationship between institutional size ana individual protesc 
activity. What the table does clearly show, as have the four preceding 
it, is tnat quality hai. oy far the strongest indepenaenc effect on protest 
activity among the various college characteristics we have examinea. 



A Multivariate Assessment of I.is titutior.al Jffects 



We are now ready to make a more compreueasive assessraent of the effects, 
of institutional characteristics on inuividual protesc behavior. Up to t.... 
point, we have examined the effec::s o\ coiio^o characteristics incivicuaixv 
i.ad in conjunction with acaacmic equality in a i>i:ries oi crosi> tabula tiona. 
In this section, we shall assess the effects* of eacn ox theL^e characteri.su 
iudopenccncly of the ot.^er four, we. i^r.u'^l aci:err.:ine how wcI^l raesv: five v.w . 
le^e variables, as a ^roup , accoariw l^c l.ic j.a-;.i vairLaDilx::y --A :)rctc.^t 
activity araong the 23 collect's aaa uaivcri,-;. ties under examination. 

I'or ::;»ese pw^rpoiuo , we ::urn to re^rus^jion cccnniCjues . In co". trc*j5.. w*.... 
cross tt*Juiatiou anuly^i-s, regression will cnaoxc us to brxng x xar^or wv*..;^^^*: 
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01 variables into the analysis and to estimate their effects by statisLicaiiy 
adjusting for their asboclations with the other variables under examination. 
Of course, the reliability of tiiese cstiaiatos depends upon sample siicc , ti^e 
number of variables under consideration, and the strength of iuo iatoreor- 
relations amung tiiem. Wo shall iiuiti\.i.t.' i iu :»t:aL isL leal .si^ui f 4i\.iu o of Uu 
inULViduai eflecL p»i:*;i.;;cLcrr» La ^i*.* u.>i»y. . . i;,, » vn. /.^i -4* - 

V^Uilu^ Va^TiuO *.e;3 . 

Keg Cc^sis i. on ar. ul.y;:> it» a^ w j'c: t*>»»i v • ^ v«4 ..* «.44 i c> l« v. ^ v.* ^ o • C/ » t^/. . « ^^ . « ^ 
sment i;ave an e.-^oencialiy xiueur rt:iaw*.o::.si'.x^> lo wIa: CKi;i^r»Ccu;: er..wer**>w 
ViiT idL>4.c . Kh\ iiiti Da^iii OX CAie reiaLion&l;ipii iTcvuaieu la jue ;orc^o-i.»»4p 
tabular analysis, we have, in some instances, been able uo recode Ciic coll.c,.>' 
characteristics in order to maxinise chji*: potential r.os Inaepencienc cficc: » 
on protest activity. Thus, we have niade iol-.owir»^ caar.^ea the vaviw^^^ .. 
examined in Table 4.3 throusii 4.5 for use i;i the subbcqueni i:c^rvda:^o;. an^ly-. i-. 

Region — Souch : Vae only aspccL oi' re^:.onal location consistently assov-- 
ated with protest activity within categories of quality is souchem re- 
gional location, as shown in Table 4.3. Tnis recorded form of the re- 
gional variable therefore, scores South as "1" and the other regions as 
"0". 

• 

Set li nj; — l^/baii^.: Tiieri* is sIi)j;iiL but »\>ns Lsieiu relationship nctweer. ti.*- 
banisacion of tiic setLin^ and levfi oi protest, involviiucnt wttiuii laiv- 
gories of Lnstitutioual quality; however, tiu« overall relationship is 
curvilinear as siiown in Table 4.4. To maximizt: this variable's potent i.»4 
effect on protest activity, coabistcr4t with its independent effect as 
shown in Table 4.4, we have scored ".central city" and "metropolitan" as 
"l"and 'hon-metropoUtan" as "0". 

Priva ce/ College : Of »:he type of control/level of offering combinations 
in Table" 4.5, the private college cace^ory appearua to have slightly 
lower levels of protest a-^tlvity rhar^ the oth^r cor.;binacions , alchougr. 
not aitogetiier coasiscentiy oo. '.vc .;ave, w>.Ci:eiOi:e , scored t;;c pri^vaL. . 
college coir.binatiun as "1" aaa -he oti*er cocibinatioriS as "0". 

Table 4,7 si;ows ci.c corre^a wior.s each oz che ins ti tution^^JL charactc/^.^ 
i:;cs witL protest activity (cgia:r.n 1) cir*d whe standardizec regression coez*.i- 
c:.ea:3 or "beta weigats" oi eacii oi checc vuriaoles in three slightly uiiiert^:. . 
rcgressio;! analyseb (columns: 2-4). Tlie beta weights are estimates of the i.;-- 
ucpenden: effect of -hree variabiei>. Tne multiple correlation coef i:Lcients 
prefer* tec aL tiie ojl^oiti of coi.v-*t.a*.^ 2 cr-rcu-^i* i>how the extent to VviixCiv tr.i. 
live college c.iarac tens tics "oinriy ac^our.c for the variation ia protest 
£*c tivity . 

The lulx exie.\: Zi^^ ^i^'.::*.^*..-^ v^r^JoL^^iy '^d protest a-.tivity 
rcpresenteu jy r.ulLiple c-qitcIch-^oa ooefficienc oi a regression analysis 
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In whlcli each oi the specif ic coliogcs («^xcept one as a rafetdnce cacegory) 
are entered Into che regression equacxoa ai (dummy) variables. As shown ac 
the bottom of the table » the multiple correlation coefficient for the equaiiou 
with each school as a variable is .45 which is equivalent to saying tr.ai 20.2 
percent of the variance in protest activity (R^) occurs between or aakong iriSi. - 
tut ions. 



Tab iwt t . / 

CO.-u£G£ CriA:NACVL:.uSTlCS AS PK^UICTOitS OF PROTliST ACTiViTY 





Correlifc- 


aJLL VJvi 1 1" t S ' 






. V 1 4. y 




Lions witPi 


1 11 Va r i ou^ 


Mal&A^UI*!:.^ Lit 








Procest 










College Characteristics 


Activicy 


Qua 1 icy A*^ 


Qua i icy ii^ 






Institutional Quality 












Index A 


.34 


.31 








Index h 


.36 




.31 






Index C 


.37 








.32 


Size of dnroilment 


.22 


.01 


.05 




.C-. 


Setting — Urban 


.14 


.09 


.06 






Region — South 


-.16 


-.12 


-.11 




-.00 


Private/ College 


-.10 


-.03 


, JO 






rfuitipie Correlation 


for cue 










five college characteristics 


.38 


.39 







Multiple Correlation for the specific 
colleges as dummy variables ^ .45 



Index A distinguishes the following quality categories: ••rop ranking" (scoru-a 
"intermediate" (scored 1), and "low" (scored 0), the distinctions usea in 
Tables 4.3 tn rough 4.6. 

index B collapses the "intermediate" and "low" quality categories, leAV^ri,- 
"top ranking" (scored I,) and all otners (scorea 0). 

*"Index C subdivides the "top ranking" caLegory lato "outstanding; univers^^i 
(scored 2) ana "leadiiig institutions" (jacorea x) • Ail other schooij» are 
scored 0. 
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In Table 4.7 we examine the result oi three regression analyses which 
differ only in the measurement of institutional quality employeu. The first 
regression (column 2) uses the three category measure of quality precisely as 
it appeared in Tables 4.3 through 4.6 above. The beta coefficients show thai 
Institutional quality is by far the strongest determinant of protest activity 
among the five college characteristics undei: consideration. Southern regional 
location shows ^ sc;ali juc significant ox\.ec: or. protcsc activity, anc: chu 
resiainin^ three insticuc«i.onw.i » /ai\iw:Ccr;.a aavu AACoadwC'Uoi^t^a^ oJ«:%'.c;..-^« 

Vhe direct efrecw or quality uro?© o*;l.y ;^'^i^M.ly d^-Iow i;:i> :^A:^t^ul c-r- ' 
relation (from r » .j4 co £ » .3i). Oa znc ocner nanu, sicnooi aiise iosc:> vir- 
tually all OI its initial corrcl^-cion Wi.ta ?row<ifi>t activity in the regre&aio4*4 
analysis (r » .22; « .01). Thus, tne rct;ression indicates not only that 
institutional quality dominates as the predictor of protest activity^ but cvl^o 
that the effect of scacoi size is almost alcogCwher attributable to itb associ- 
ation with quality and the otner three instxtutional characteri^stics ir^ the 
equation. 

As a group, these five college characterisi:ics show a multiple correluw.o/. 
of .38 with protest activity, which means that they jointly accourit for l.'^.A 
percent of the variance in scores on our procest activity index. This is not 
far below the full institutional variability of 20.2 percent derived from the 
regression equation with each college (save one) as a dummy variable (R ^ .45). 
Notably^ school quality alone accounts for 11.6 percent (r » .34), or more than 
half of the institutional variability in protest activity. 

In view of the important role of institutional quality as a determinent 
of individual protest activity, we have repeated the regression analysis snow;^ 
in column 2 with somewhat different measures of institutional quality in coluiuriS 
3 and 4 to see whether alterations in the measurement of quality will change 
the estimated effect of quality and the other institutional characteristics ;:o 
any substantial degree. 

In column 3 we have collapsed the "low" and "intermediate" levels on our 
measure of quality to form a dichotomous variable which distinguishes only 
between the "top ranking" institutions and all others. Note in column 1 tha;. 
the effect of this change is actually to increase the zero order correlation 
of quality with protest activity (from .34 to .36). Obviously, distinguish!;*^ 
between the low and intermediate quality categories added to the variance in 
the quality measure without a corresponding differentiation in protesc activity. 
Reference to Table 4.2 shows a rather sharp difference in level of protest 
activity between the top ranking schools (scoring "3" and "4" on our quality 
measure) and the others. Review of Tablej 4.3 through 4.6 shows that di£- 
ferences in level of protest activity between the intermediate and low qual.i:y 
inscitutions are often small and sometimes inconsistent.^ 

Tne use of this dichotonious quality x^ecisure in the regression equi.c-or., 
nowever, produces only very minor cl.an^e^i in the estimated effects or the var-- 
ous college charac terisLics . Quality ana douthern regional location retain 
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virtually the same effects, and the oth^sr three college characteristics snow 
only minor changes which do not alter their status as insignificant predictor 
of protest activity. Furthermore, using the dichotomous quality measure aads 
only slightly to the variance accounted for in protest activity (increases 
from .38 to .39). 

Finally, in column A, wc prcsoiic cno rosuius of a reg/o-obic-n auu^y^i^s, 
WiCh still anoLiui: veiTsioa of tho qu<.li.y u^u^^cc. 'iC-u . ci.u top ,-^:\c^^,\^ 
sciiooxs ;;ave been subdivided into "o'..csca.icu..\j.. uiiivvir.s .uiea." Coe'rkclcy , 
Harvard, and Wisconsin) which ranR amo^ti che five o-: so bo^c wiivvi^-^ii^w.. 
in the country (Carter, 1969), and "Uauing ins^i:ut.on.." Cucoriio. Wus;...-^.... . 
Pittsburj^h, Oberlin, and Rochester) which score: in the top two caccgoricj, 
our measure of quality but are noc gcntraily iacxuded among tr^e very ^esc 
the country. The "low" and "intermediate" quality catej^ories are collapsec 
on this measure, as in the case of the dichotomous mf.asure of quality. 

This measure of quality shows a very slightly higher correlation and 
beta weight than do the other two measures. However, the effects of the 
five independent variables are very close to those shown in column 3 with z:. 
dichotomous quality measure and there has been no increase in the nvultipie 
correlation coefficient. Thus, separacing the "outstanding universities" 
and placing them in a category above the "leading institutions" contributes 
only slightly to the effect of quality and not at all to the variance accou;^t 
for by college characteristics. And, with only three schools in the top cac- 
gory, the effect is obviously contingent on the behavior of a relatively b;aai. 
number of students. 

By exploring these alternative measures of academic quality, we have 
demonstrated that the effects of quality are relatively unchanged by effo.-uo 
to purify or refine the quality measure. The essential distinction is beL-ec 
what we have referred to as che "top ranking" ii).:>titutions and all others. 
Quality measures which further differentiate the top ranking institucions 
(Quality C) or the others (Quality A) have barely noticeable effects on the; 
beta weights associated with quality or with the other institutional chara.-wc 
istics in the equation. 

In effect, these aata replicate the findings of earlier research (Kah.-. 
Bowers, 1970) showing that the effects of quality on student activism are ;-.o : 
som much a continuous relationship as a discrete difference between rop rcnr>^. 
institutions and those of lesser quality. The distinct reparation, if not 
polarity, in protest activity between the top two and bottom five scale po..-. . 
on our quality index in Table 4.2, the repeated evidence of widest dixferer.c. 
between che top rankinj; and the other two quality categories in Tables 4.2, 
tnrough 4.6, and tiie results of the three regression analyses in this a,ecz^uCi 
all bear this out. 

The impli<.; "ion is, as we have argued clsewnerc (Pierce ana i'iowers, 
that the effects of institutional quality are not to be understood in io.-iTi.n 
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uf factors which show a continuous relationship to qualicy, such as the educa- 
tional resources of schools^ the ability scores of students, or the income 
levels of their parents, but rather in terms of the distinction thac top 
quality institutions have as members of the elite corps of American college.^ 
and universities. As nationally recognized institutions, these schools 
draw faculty and staff from all soouiona o: ilw couacry, uuc al%hviU^». c.»cy 
;p.ay recruit stuJuUwt; largely icon; ^-i.c rc;.iWi., tucxr oUucacxoxiu-. : ro^*:%**aj 
designed co prepare &cudcu*^.s iur i.ciiac*:aui^> pc'fcu.uioa:i ii: society at j-uv^x... 
It is th^s "caarter'' to concribute a aawional elice ar*d to be conccrnc-s: 
with national issues and problems whicu Jiuy aave given these ir.scicu,;ior.a» 
their cistinctive power to activate aau mobilizt; youthful protest cne 
1960s (Pierce and bowers, 1974). 

In the next seep of our analysis, vc acceriyC tc inn^rpret wr»c ^^l^c^^ 
of institutional quality by exaraxning t/.u >crso.;ai cxspositior.^ va^Uw, ..i 
students whicn are likely to oe af leccev by s»:.hoox quaiicy awu w:*iOi\, z 
are likely to affect their involvement in protest activity. In suos>cqaOur 
analyses which employ a measure of institutional quality, we shall hereafcwr 
use the dichotcmous measure which distinguishes only between the top ranging 
institutions and those of lesser quality— Quality Index B. Farther refine- 
ments afford no significant improvement in the power of quality to predict 
protest activity; they can only tend to obscure the fact that the quality 
effect comes about primarily as a result of the distinction between top ran^iuii 
schools and all the rest. 



The Role of Personal Dispositions 

The way in which institutional quaiicy contributes to protest activity 
is undoubtedly complex and intricate. We have tried in previous research zo 
trace some of the institutional processes through which top ranking ins tituc ions 
as opposed to those of lesser quality, promote protest involvement amorii: ul^vi: 
students (Pierce and liowers, 1974). We lic^ve noted, for example, th^c -^r.vol.^;- 
ment in the academic sphere of college life, as refleccid oy good grad^^.-*, 4*.^; 
hours spent studying, and faculty contact, appears to have stimulated proccr^w 
activity at the leading schools. In this previous research, however, the kil^^^ 
did not allow us to see just how suca institutional processes may have iaf-uer.c^* 
individual values and dispositions that contribute directly to protest involve- 
ment. 

In contrast with previous contextual scudies, the CBS News survey ircl^cec 
a number of questions about the values and actiLudes or young peop^^i tna: ; - ; : 
be expected to dispose then: toward proue^w behavior; anc* vir:u^-.ly i;o c,u*:;^ . ^ 
about the campus social relations atucents, their interests aiid ^Cwivic^eo 
in college, or their involveu^ent academic work. Thus, our focus *i3re w;--. 
be on the personal dispositions or 5»tuder.::s which are likely to De afic^ccc^ 
by their exposure to various institutional processes in higher education. 
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Although these Uata wiJl not permit us to identity the specific institutiuaai 

processes which may affect personal values and dispositions, thoy will fuablc 

us to ascertain the extent to which institutional quality, and other colJci;e 

characteristics, contribute to audi vaiuo.s and dispositions. 



We begin by ej^umining two OaJi-c valuu orie:iuac:io;-;i* ui..s-pw:>^,-c.4i>-*- 
wraai;:ionai values'* anu '^sioc^a*. crj.u.L^i.ti.uc.*' — Jov cheir o.,Wc:.. c*; 
activity, eioecc chac infi>Licu:*,o..&i ucuwier.....; wLw.i.^i/.ii, -.a co*;u*:w . 

witn lower scatuo schools, will icric w^i^Uoa otuocnuo' co.ruii:r4via.b to *:jc.>..-- 
tional values associated with religion. iaaii.Iy, work^ ana lao :*.ike; c*r.^i wc. 
strengulven scudenLs' critical perspectives on the aoulal, poli.i:^cal, cu.a 
economic institutions Oil society. 

We jhall also examine the effects of s tuaents* "orientations lowuJu co*.^,, 
— a factor shown tc oe associated wiLh protest activity ir, Chaptci: 3. We 
expect that high quality coll.iges wiix be more likely to proiiioce ar* Li^e^-tc- 
Lual orientation that emphasizes the "opportunity to change things rataer 
make out well within the existing system"; whereas, the lesser quality in^tira 
tions will be more likely co encourage a practical orientation which stresses 
the value oi eoucation to "earn more money, nave a more interesting career, 
and enjoy a better position in society." 

Tradi tion al Vaiues 

To tap students' adherence to economic and social values whica have pl^y^ 
a traditional role in American society, the CBS Xews survey included a battc.y 
oi eight statements about the iniportance of hard work, savings, self-relian^ w-, 
strengtn of character, competition, private property, and so on — items thc.t 
might be described as the core of tne "Protestant Ethic." Respondents were 
asked whether or not they "personally believe in" each of the statements. Vr.e 
specific statements are listed in Table 4.3 in the order in whica they appe. 
in the interview schedule* Tlie table shows the association, between belie: i 
each of these statements and protest invo.' vement , as indicc^tec by correlauic. 
ana regression coefficients. For purposes of comparison, we also show 
these associations for non-college as well as college youta. 

Note, first of all, that the relationship between belief in these state- 
ments and protest activity is negative in every case. EvidenLly, adherence 
to these traditional vaiues does tend to inhibit protest activity. The cor- 
relations with protest activity are clearly higher among college than ai:.oi\, .i. 
college youth; half of them exceed .20 in the college sample, but none do 
the non-college sanple. Since che higher correlations in the college banip^v: 
^-ould conceivably be a result of itxe differeixe in level protest active ..^ 
between the two samples, we have also included regression coef f icier. tr. 
measures of association which are nj^ biased b> uifferences in ais.:r .':^uuio:. 
bt.. tween the two sani;;les. As tae cab-.o s^^ows , z.w regressions, 4.ixe ^/.c: c j '- 
rela tions, are suos tan dally stronger in nac college than in the uou-coj.leoe 
saa^ple « 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VARIOUS TIUDITIOXA^ VAuUclS AXD PROTEST ACTIVITY 
AHONG COLUGE AND NON-COLUGE YOUTH 



Tradi tional Values 



Non-Collage Youth 



Corre- 
lations 



Regres- 
sions 



College Youth 



Corre- 
laclona 



iiegres- 
sions 



auru work always ,>ay o*.; 

Everyone should savd as much 
as he can regularly anw noc 
have uo lean on fanxily and 
friends che minute he runs 
into financial problems 

^Depending upon how much strength 
and character a person has, he 
can pretty well control what 
happens to him 

Belonging to some organized 
religion is important in a 
person *s life 

Competition encourages excel- 
lence 

The right to private property 
is sacred 

Society needs some legally 
based authority in order to 
prevent chaos 

* Compromise is essential for 
progress 



-.12 

-.15 
-.05 
-.07 

-.11 
-.06 



-.13 

-.15 
-.06 
-.09 

-.25 
-.09 



-.21 



-.05 

-.24 
-.28 
-.25 

-.17 
-.10 



-.53 



-.A9 



*I terns excluded from traditional values index 
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The only item which shows a weaker association with protest activity 
In the college than in the non-college sample is the one that refers to 
"atreiigth of character" as a factor which enables. the Individual to "pretty 
well control what happens to him." Perhaps this is a sentiment which in-* 
hibits protest activity in some, but encourages it in others. In othsr woras 
the act of protesting n:ay be under Cdken by some in the belief ccaxz tc.^y Ci.n 
incivicluilly affect wn.;c. r.apocns co wher.i -ncl to oth&rs, if they >.avw 
iicieac "strea^jth of characier" zo «::o'..>- i.'. ^^cr. unpopui.;r behavxor. I'o 
the extent tha: tnis reasoning is corrccc, '.•.owcvc-, 4i>pe«»r* lo -,:«iiy 
only, or primarily, to college youth. 

One other item in this battery— "conprojv.ijiC as ^.>i,i:utiai ior prc-rcos" 
— may also be questioned as a statement: of traditional .-Uerican value*. Or. 
face value, this item would seem to be at variance with other stateaencs 
which tend co express a rather single mindeu acUier^nce co uncomp revising 
standards or objectives. In effect, this item seems to express Recognition 
of the need for politic::! expediency perhaps in opposition to the hard-nosea 
personal standards reflected in most of the rest. Hnpirically, it shows u 
relatively low level of association with protest activity in both the collc^,r 
and the non-college samples. 

To form an index of "traditional values" we have selected six of the 
eight items in Table 4.3 (excluding the two items marked by an asterisk, 
for the reasons outlined in the preceding two paragraphs). Students* are 
scoied from 0 to 6 according to the number of these traditional values they 
"believe in." For the .jcile point? on this .index of traditional values. 
Table 4.9 shows thi percent engaging in protest activity and the mean nuiibcr 
of protest involvements among college and non-college youth. 

The table confirms that the relationi.hip between traditional values 

increases more markedly among college than among non-colie»e youth A^Lr 
ently, as the inhibiting effects of traditional^alSerdeclLr Sfiuen-e 

^Spt^'thVSfroTi^'^"^^^ -^"^'^^ ^^^^ ^'-^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 

Socicl Critic isms 

Ci;ea«t.s of "racical theto-.c" Ctrf "-'"^^ '■^ f^^~xcar. society. rn.s« 
more rhetorlca:. thi^ objectiCi -"-^^""^ cria.„. 
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Table 4.9 

TRADITIONAL VALUES AND LiSViiL OF PROTEST INVOLVEMENT 
AMONG COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE YOUTH 

Level -^f Protest Involvenenc 

Xor.~Co. .c^c Yout h Coll, : C Y^^-.cr. 

Traditional Per >*wan yL<t^:\ 

Values Index Cenc Scor^ > r' ^.-'^.'- -' 



(High) 5 .07 

(214) (137) 

9 .09 19 



25 



(137) v-a.) 

4 17 .24 29 .-0 

(119) (1^3) 

3 22 .27 36 .bi 

(41) (115) 

2-0 (Low) 33 .78 67 1.2b 

(9) (87) 



reflection cr concomitant of protest involvement, and not as a set of personal 
values or dispositions that may be said to encourage protest activity. 

In addition to these statements of "radical rhetoric," however, the CoS 
News interview also included a nanber of criticisms of American society St.. 
in more objecti''e language. Together, these latter statements would appea/ 
to represent an objectively critical perspective on society and its inscicu- 
tions that may dispose young people coward protest. The latter lasted ioir.c^ 
thirteen statements referring to foreign policy, the profit motive in busi^.^so, 
the isolation cf the individual in mass society, racism ana poverty at none, 
economic imperialism abroad, and so on. Respondents were asked to indicate 
whether they "strongly agree," "parr-Lally agree," or "scrongiy aisagree vi^zr. 
each statement. The thirteen state.-;ic- cs are presented in lao^e 4.^C ir. 
the order in which Lhey appeared ir. -.-.e -.r.cervlew schedule. Like l'ao-.e ^.c 
it shows the association between respor.ocs co each item and ?rocet,u actxv^.y 
as measured by correlation and reg-^^^io.; cooif icients , for beta collej^e ^...a 
non-college youth. 

Again, the associations becv^een vdherence to r.jse statements and pr....-.- 
activity are much stronger amon^; college c.ian among r.on-coilege yourr.. i.. 
£hi3 case. ;he correlations w.t^. protest activity exceed .20 for eignt or 
thirteen stater.ents m tho college *.amplc ana for none of tnem m cne r.or.- 
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college sample. At least in terms of correlations, the differences between 
these two samples appear to be stronger with respect to social criticisms 
than in the case of traditional values. Furthermore, for every statement » 
the regression in the college sample is more than twice that in the non- 
college sample J the same cannot be said for the statements of traditional 
values in Table 4.8. (The generally lower level of regressions in Tabi<5 

4.10 tnan in Table 4.3 is due to wiJcr variar.ce Ox -:cbpor.-%iii tw *.'.c ...^ 
criticisms than co che cracLltioiiwl v<^^ucs 

In the case of social cri ticisinb , clc covrelaLions an^ regreoi>xor.£> 
generally positive. Tr.e two except^or.s app^ax ro be "conservative" jric*- 
cisms of society. Thus, one of these cOiUpiains about there beia^; ;Xiore cor*- 
cern for the "welfare bum" than for the "hard wor^in^ person." Ar.i in a 
similar vein, the other asserts that caere is *'too rauch concern with equc4i^wy 
and too little with law and order." Tae5>e tvi^o statements excepted, jhe re- 
maining ones may he regarded as essentially "liberal" criticismi> oi .-ivKXcwy 
and its institutions and policies. 

This battery of social criticisms provides a wealth of items wirV, whic^i 
to fonn c* I index. We shall exclude the two "conservative" criticisms which 
are relatively uncorrelated with the other items in the battery. We shall 
also exclude the item that states "most of what is taught in universities 
is not relevant to today's needs" on the grounds that college and non-college 
youth are apt to respond to this item from quite different orientations or 
experiences. And, we shall also exclude the final item in the table, "coir- 
puters and other advanced technology are creating an inhuman and impersoria- 
world," on the grounds that it is relatively unrelated to protest activity 
among both college and non-college youth; indeed, it shows the lowest cor- 
relation and regression coefficient in both samples. 

The remaining nine items (excluding chose marked wich an asterisk ii\ 
Table 4.10) have been scored "2" for strongly agree, "1" for partially ayroo, 
anu "0" for strongly disagree. Additively, they form an index ranging fro.Ti 
0 to IP. Scale scores grouped in four categories are presented in Table 

4.11 with the percent involved in protest activity and the mean number of 
protest involvements for each sample. 

For the college youth, the relationship in Table 4.11 is very much like 
that in Table 4.9, except, of course, chat protest is associated with rejeciion 
of traditional values and acceptance of social criticisms. Indeed, the pat- 
terns are enough alike to suggest that the rejection of traditional values 
and the acceptance of social criticisms arc opposite sides of the same co*r.* 
.:\non2 non-college youch, however, social criticisms show only a weak ana r.ou 
aico^ecaer consiscent association with pretest activity. Either caey ao r.ow 
find tr»e opportunities or they do nc: reel thc; need to translate cr.eir co- 
jections into overt protest, ieing aetacaea from tradit:.orial vuxaci>,ana 
perhaps from environments in wnich chese values are highly respecceo, ^-pp^^^r.-. 
to have a more liberating effect on protest involvement in the non-coixeii^ 
contexw . 
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Table 4.ii 

SOCIAL CRITICISMS AND LEVEL OF PKOTilST IiNVOLVEMSNT 
AMOiNG COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE YOUTH 

L<2Vdi of Procesc Involvenittnc 



Social Cvriwicissis 
Index 



0-5 (Low) 
6-8 
9-10 
11 -X3 

14 - 18 (High) 



College youngsters have, of course, rradicionaily held critical vi«ws 
of society, but in the past they have typically done so without craa&lawir»g 
such views into overt protest behavior — sue.-, as appears to be the c^ac Jo;- 
non-college youth in Table 4.11. The scsor.^ association betwesin dcciJ.* 
criticisms and protest behavior among collate students curing t\\xi '^^Cxi 
may very well be as a consequence of the influence of historical evencs — a 
link which was not nearly as strong in the 1950s and which has again w«:akenc 
in the 1970s. 

The Independent Effects of ' Personal Dispositions 

In order for these personal dispositions to interpret the effects of 
institutional characteristics on process ben^vlor, they muse have effecwa 
which are independent of uheir associations with one another c. o* their 
variability by college. Our objective at rh:.s point will be co assess cha 
Independent effects oJ the indices of erau* clonal values and socia^ c-ricici 
developed earlier in tn*s section, ^na of che measure oJ orientation cowarc 
college employed in Chapter 3. We proceeu much as we cia ir. ass^^^si;. 

the indepp.ndenc effects of college cf\-rac -eristi.s in the pr.:cecino sec.cior. 
of this chapter. 



Xo.-.-C c 11c 
Oer. c 



- * I . \' . . „ , 



(10&) 

6 .08 

(145) 

12 .n 

(100) 

14 .18 
(104) 

18 .29 
(49) 



S*N# ^ > W 



19 .^6 
v'223) 

3C .45 
(*39) 



,60 



C12S) 



58 1.16 
(84) 
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Table 4.12 presents the results or a regression analysis with personal 
dispositions as independent variables and protest activity as the criterion 
variable. In addition to the indices of traditional values and social 
criticisms, we have alao included the measure of orientation toward col iegi.- 
which has previously been shown to have a strong relationship to prowedi 
activity (Tablo 3.6 ). I'or each Oi ur.chc Li.roc variablet;, the :..t.»».! ^..^-w.. 
iLs overall .^acooiaiiou w*c;; p,:o:c&i wi0..iv:iy (colur.n 1), ii... v.i 

tionai variaoilicy i.\ -proza&z ac:*vj.c/ (wC...-..-. ly. 



PtilSOXAL DISPOSITIONS AS PRiiDlCVOriS OF PROTEST ACTIVI'.^' 
WITH COL:.tGi: ChAKACTE&IiTICS COjJTROLLED 

Beta W<i}.gats with Procesc 
ActiA'itv 





Correla- 


For Per- 


With Col- 




tions with 


sonal DiS'* 


leges Acid< 




Protest 


poSiLcions 


As DuiTiinv 


Personal Dispositions 


Activity 


Only 


Variables 


Sociai Criticisms Index 


.39 






.23 


.20 










Traditional Values Index 


-.43 


-.25 


-.25 


Orientation Toward College 


.27 


it 

.10 


* 

.10 


Multiple Correlation* 




.49 


.58 



Significance levels: » .05; » .001 



By adding colleges as dummy variable to the regression equation with 
personal dispositions (or other independent variables, aside from college 
characteristics themselves) we control completely for institutional vari- 
ability in protest activity. Any effects of personal dispositions waic/i 
remain after institutional variability has been concrolled in this wciy are 
altogether independent of college characteristics such as quality, size, .*r.<. 
the like. The use of colie^ies arid ciui.uiy variables, therefore, provider 
simple method of removing in^ titutioaai effects from the analysis ox iria:.\- 
idual .evel variables.*^ We shall take further advantage of this technique 
for removing institutional variability in Chapter 5 where we exanunu t**c 
effects o: social backgrounc, family context, youth culture, ana occupc.i:io:.4 
commitments* 



Traditional values and social cricicisins are strongly assoclacea with 
protest activity ( r « -.Aa and ,39, respectively). Kach of the^e variables 
shova a stronger association with protest involvement than did any of the 
measures of institutional quality we examined in Table 4,7. Orientation 
toward college shows a lower but respectable association with protcbt actlv^^uy 
(r ■ •27) • When we examine the effects of each disposition Cwrurw-. .i;;^ 
the other two, we fine tnat boch cr^^d* :lor.^x valuab ancl soc:.**! o/. w*w:*. 
retain strong indcpcndeni of:,'eci:,^ Oi\ orotvidL uCuivicy (b * -•2V u.^iJ .11^ 
respectively). Oricncacion cowarc cc^ic^o sVioWii u much we^iker -.i^ciupenuun w 
effect v£ « .10) but one that courinue^i be stazisticaliy Sii^Vii^i'icar.c , 
at least at the .05 level. Xote thac the multiple correlation for the cAreu 
personal disposition variables (R » .49) exceeds the institu'cional variabi^a^cy 
in protest activity (R » .45) shown in Table ^•7. Jointly, chese uhree 
variables thus account for 24 percant ox chu variation in prouest aCwiv^wy* 

With colleges included as dununy variables in the regressiov* ^quac^on, 
the independent effect of traditional values and social criticisms are 
reduced a bit further, but remain strong anu statistically significant at 
the .001 level. There is no further reduction in the effect of orientation 
toward college^ which continues to be significant at the .05 level. Thus, 
the effects of personal dispositions in this analysis are independent of one 
another and of institutional variability in protest activity — necessary 
conditions for them to serve as intervening factors which may account for the 
effects of institutional characteristics on protest activity. 

They will not, however, be sufficient as interpreting variables. We have 
seen that the full extent of institutional variability accounts for 20.3 per- 
cent of the variance in protest activity (Table 4.7). The three personal 
dispositions jointly account for 24.0 percent of the variance in protest 
activity (Table 4.12, column 2). However, these two dimensions are by no 
means fully overlapping as indicated by the fact that personal dispositions 
and institutional factors together account for 33.6 percent of the variar4ce 
in protest involvement (Table 4.12, column 3). Our final objective in c.Mo 
chapter will be to examine the independence and the overlap between thes^ 
two categories of variables — institutional factors and personal disposiciorib 
— in their effects on individual protest behavior. 



A Causal Model of lastitutional Effects 

We are now ready to examine how institutional effects come about. This 
will consist of analyzing the institutional effects established in Tabic 4.7 
in conjunction with the effects of personal dispositions establishea 
Table 4.12 For this purpose, we snail employ the technique of path av'^ly^it,^ 
in order to describe and assesa ;:he iarurrclationships among co*ie<^e c.^ar^;.*.- 
teristics and personal dlspobitions which proved to ha^e statisuica^xy s-.^^- 
nificant effects on protest activity in the preceding analyses. 
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Path analysis involves thu use of diufirams with arrows and associ^ceu 
pata coefficients to represent the direction and strength of postulated 
causal links between variables. Like multiple regression analysis, it is 
a method of estimating tne effects of some variables on others from the macri^i 
of correlations among them. Unlike a jinjjle regression analysis wuic'\ a*a- 
c-n^uishcs or.iy bocwe^r. a ueoenaiir.: u.;a u nut of ir.wcpc:idc.-it Vc»rici^! ^.i , 

anaiyscw . This ni»;*ktiS it pos^i-blc aoc o.'^ly wc^6C;;*o .*-.-.Vv^ Cw^u.^v*^ 
links between variable^, c*s ir* rc.3Jc;;-:-..v/.* ^.:v.^yoij, '^-^^ .•. -v. w/*^. ...^ 
indirect and spurious links oetwueA caen. T*;u:>, the ^twiTC c.rwvr .orv -.:.--t^w. 
between two causally ordered variable© ir. a pati* ui^alyc^o... ucwouvo^^wu 
into direct, indirect, and spurious extects.^ 

Among college characteristics, institutional quality ana sjuthern 
regional location were the only two to emerge with independent eft ecus ou 
protest activity that were sufficiently sLrong to be scatiscically siijnlii- 
cant* Among personal dispositions, all three showed significant inuepenuc;.:, 
effects on protest activity. In the upconr»in^ path ariaiysis, uher», co.i- 
sider quality and Southern location as ar.toceaent or exogenous varicibics; 
tradttioual values, social criticisms and orientation coward college, 
intervening or endogenous variables; and protest activity as the final 
endogenous or dependent variable in the path models as shown in Figure 4.1. 



Figure 4.1 
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Note first the ertccta of quality oi\ pora^unal dispositions. As expected, 
quality shows a relatively strong positive iifJtcct (p » .22) on social criti- 
cisms and an even stronger negative effect on traditional values (p » -.32). 
It does, indeed, appear to encourage the former and discourage the latter 
orientations among college youth. The relatively weaK positive path (p * .10; 
from quality to college orientation means quality also rencs tc e.iccur«:.;w 

an intellectual as opposed to a pracc;.cai oriencacioi: zoM^sd collf^ge^ ouu r.or 
strongly so. 

Yet, despite its effects on the personal dispositions of students, ^n^cicu 
tional quality retains a strong independent effect on protest activity (p » .22 
In fact, the direct effect of qualicy is quite comparable to those of traoi- 
tional values (p « -.22) and social criticisms (p « .21). Indeed, quality nas 
stronger direct than indirect effects on protest activity in Figure 4.1. 
According to the axioms of path analysis, its zjro order correxauxor. wich 
protest activity of .36 is partitioned inco a direcc^ ef fecc of .22 aac* 
indirect effects totalling .14. Abouc half of its indirect effects occur 
through its association with traditional values (-.32 x -.22 « .07). Slighciy 
more than a third of its indirect effects occur through its relationship 
with social criticisms (.22 x .21 =» .05). Quality achieves very little of 
its indirect effects through its association with college orientation 
(.13 X .10 « .01) or through its correlation with Southern regional locacior. 
of the college (which adds another .01 to the indirect effects of quality.) 

The effects of Southern regional location contrast with those of quality. 
Its strongest effect (p = .18) is to encourage traditional values, its next 
strongest (p - -.13) is to discourage social criticisms, ana its weakest 
effect (p - -.10) is to contribute to a practical as opposed to an intellec- 
tual orientation toward college. In further contrast to the .pattern for 
quality, the effect of Southern location on protest activity is totally 
absorbed or accounted for by its associacion with these personal dispositions. 
The fact that there is no direct path linking Region — South to Protest 
Activity in the model means that once personal dispositions are controlled 
the indirect effect of Southern location on protest activity becomes sta- 
tistically insignificant. Thus, the effect of Southern location which is 
independent of other college characteristics, as shown in Table 4.7, is not 
independent of personal dispositions leading to protest activity » as demon- 
strated in Figure 4.1.^ 

In sum, the three main determinants of protest activiiy among the five 
causally prior variables in Figure 4.1 are institutional quality, social 
criticisms, and traditional values — each showing a direct path to protest 
activity of at least t .20. Furthermore^ the strongest causal links among 
the five variables other than protest activity occur between quality ana 
these two personal dispositions. By con erase, college orientation maxes 
relatively weak contribution to proc^^oc act:.vi^y and is itself only weakly 
related to quality and southern location. As we have just noted, southern 
location niakes no independer4t contribution to protest activity. 
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In view oi the relatively minor roios of college orientation ana soucne' r. 
regional location, a simplified causal model excluding these two variables 
may provide an adequate representation of the effects of institutional f acton, 
and personal dispositions for the purposes of our analyses in the next ciiap- 
ter. Figure 4.2 shows the model without Region — South or Orientation towaru 
College. 



SIMPLIFIED CAUSAL MODIC.. OF iXSTi?w'::-G.\A:- ^i»V> ^2^C^x 
DISPOSITION' VAKlASLiS ArrZCTIUC ?»\OT;:ST ACTIVI'JY 
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Dropping i:hese two variables proauces only ;iinor differences ir* w>»u 
aaining parameters. First, the eifecu:> of quality on bocial criuicir:ino c^:.- 
traditional values are increased slightly (by .02 and -.03, respectively) 
because some of the countervailing effects of southern region are aboorbca 
into these parameters when southern region is negatively correlated with 
quality is dropped from the model. Secondly, the direct effects of :DOcial 
criticisms and traditional values are increased slightly (by ..01 and -.04, 
respectively) primarily because they absorb effects which would otherviSc. 
pass through orientation toward college. Thirdly, the direct effect of 
quality on protest activity is absolutely unchanged; cropping col'^ega or^e.;- 
tation and southern region simply caused the indirect effects of insuicu- 
tioaal quality to be redirected through socia^ criticisms and tradxtioaa^ 
values. riaaily> the elimination of these two variables does nor reduv-c v 
predic taoi ii ty of protest activity uo any nociceabie degre»j (as ir^cioaccw. 
by the arrow to protest activity emanating from outside of the moocl. 

effect, dropping college or-uentacion and southern location riuu.-^^ 
some minor changes in the paths to i*nd fro.u social criticisms ana trc*ui- 
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clonal vaiueo. There is, however, no nocicc.abie w!hange in whc direoL etiec 
ot' inscltutioaai quality on the overall prediction ot protest activity with 
these two variables absent. Since our analysis in the next chapter w^ii. ou 
on the model developed here by adding a number oC extra insticutionax var«a 
trom social backgrounds, family contexua, ui.^ so on, wu wi-,1 iieeu wi.'c. 
w^ta a noael ^Lrippc^d or wi^u i'A^ ^d^w4.^^w.«. — a- .«*a .4* >^ . . 
^r»crezore^ e;.»p^oy cnu Sxiipx*.i4.cc ii'.Oww-. .-^^w^'v: - v.* V4.-^ - ... • — • 

Insofar as we have ocen c^ble *lo esc<«^l^:»a .aeA*. wica wi'.c avc^i^ao^c c^^u^u. 

Trie foregoing analysis mc-ices iz clc^s zhut z:*Lve is cc:4siderabxe var*a 
in protest accivicy aaong institutions, chat school quality is the college 
cliaracteristic which predominates as a prediccor of protest activity, ar»c l 
the efrects of quality come about, at least ir* par^, through ic&i pi^wcr to 
courage adherence to traditional values anu to •encourage a critical ;:^rspe. 
on society among students. At the sa;ue time, the analysis suggt;tot;> ...u 
of the effect of quality occurs through mechanisms other than soci^.!^ cr.v.:..*.^ 
and traditional values ^ as indicated by the fact that quality's airc-cc ex ic- 
on protest activity is greater than its indirect effects tr.rough cricicismd 
and values. 

One implication of this is that there may be other vaLues, orientation 
or attitudes falling under the general rubric of personal dispositions wni^: 
are affected by institutional quality ana, i:\ turn, contriuute to the pro^c 
behavior of youth — dispositions for which measures are not avaia.abi,^ In w*» 
present data. Another possibility that qual^icy may acnieve ic» Ci^ferw ^ 
protest activity by contributing to extra insti wutional contexts whici\ jl^iuc 
pendently or autonomously influence protest iavcivement. In the next ch^.>"w 
we examine two such exr.ra institutional contexts or influences — youth c-lc 
and occupational commitments — which may serve za interpret the relatior.;^/.- 
between institutional quality and protest activity. Still another possibil 
is that the apparent effect of quality is i;imply a reflection of the wor*s.in 
of other factors which shape the dispositions and orientations of youn^^ pe*?/ 
and which also determine who gofts where to college. To explore this po^s:^- 
bility in the next chapter, we examine the effects of two other extra i;;sci 
tional contexts or influences-- socia-. backgrounc a»^d family coAudXt — whi^ 
may, in some measure, render the effects school quality spurious. 

Xotes to Chapter 4 

1. Ey having many demonstrations, large schools may provide more oppor^iar*^ 
for protest involveraeiit , and taas ancoarag^ stuaents to oecome involvk^w w»'.w 
wo^la not do so in schools with ZwVc«r da^T.aiicytrc^ j^oas . Vei, Ic^ATge sc. ^•'>*« 
typxca^-^fey aave ^ower ^ev^^^s o^ yiAZt^iLCx^c^'.^c^^jk,]s j^VkZ^c^pa^^o;* wac4r4 s»/.^ 
uhey appear to be lebs succ<=ssi:ul la rrAOiiiv^ilaL^ .: ^^cent.;* ta*%.e ^avar.ww .w 
available opporwunitlefi» for invo l.vcu*e;; j . ?eraaps, the same ^^oes for oppa-. 
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tunitias to become involved in piocest activities at lar^je inscitutions* . 

t'l^'' ^^^^^^ ^''^^ ^""■"•^^ difficulties in equating bia.K 

and White imstitutions in terms of .academic quality . 

3. ;>e have inclicatec: tho^e instar.c^.. in whi.-.; ..ta wtre aot uv....a^,. 

parr :u.ur ui.r.ea^ioi-. of .i^ali.-y wxir. "s" .... .. .oro,i....c ...... ... 

-.X .ae SIX junior coll^^^a uad l.-.c j.^.. ... ; ^ " 

aocaL.on on ail three dimer.sior.s oJ ic.-.o... c.w... l.- .......... .... . 

one ot tne cnree d^inensions were i;iver. . .cotv ih. .n..,:,l:.V , 

CO the average of its scores or. cne ocner two in ccnipuLini, its iin.x ir.cc. 
score « 

4. It might be noted at this point that the gap in level of protest activi 
oetween quality scale scores "4" anc "5" would have oeen still greater -f -hL 
university of Minnesota had scored "4" instead of "5" on the quality i.-.Iex' 
vsee Table 4.1). Certainly, by other indicators of academic quality -.s 
university is likely co be included among the cop ranking instinucion& in .r.u- 
oouncry . 

3. The causal priority or ordering i.i a se: of variables is often a T.atter 
ot theoretical determination in cross-sec tioaai aata. With Limc> series uata 
the timing ot observations will set limits on the possible causal orderings 
among the variaoics. When the empirical estimates associated with a postu- 
lated causal ordering prove unreasonable or untenable, it may be an indie... 1. . 
that the ordering is incorrect. 

6. For the reader unfamiliar with path a.iaiysii;, the following set of aci.- 
nitions may be a helpful reference for our subsequent discussion. A o -ec- 
efr^cjc is represented by a single headed arrow from a prior to a subs^qtli^rrt 
variable in the causal ordering. An indirect effect is represented by a 
sequence of two or more arrows leading from a prior to a subsequent variab c 
through one or more intervening variables, thus creating a "causal cha^-" 
th.. former to the latter. The strength of a particular indirect effecj^i^ t\- 
product ot the path coefficients in the specific causal chaiu linking che rw. 
variances. The total indirect eff^c^ of one variable on another is tne s.:-. o. 
ail distinguisnable causal chains between the two variables. The total ~ s- 
effect of one variable on another ;.s the sum of its direct and al^TtTTHI^TCci 
effects on the other. Path models also include double headed curvca arrowo 
mat represent the correlations amcng exogenous variables anc arrovs emanacin 
rrom outside tne model leading to endogenous variables that indicate the amoJv. 
or variance not explained by che v.-.ri^bles within tne system. {For f.rchc- 
discussion or tne principles of path analysis, see Land, 1969; and for exa.ap... 
oi c.-.e use ot path analysis in sociology, sec Duncan, 1966.) 

/• sr.ouxG wOtcu SiZ this ocir. z ^ • •■• . . .-r . 

t.on of ...e college vwnicr. seem to occur -..rou-. .ls relci-ionsnip Atr. ocso- 
dispositons; may actually oe spur.ocs. -or..^r.s. b^.:.. v.-.- ...... M / 
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the South is wbac has a **coQserv;.tive etfect" on chese personal dispositions 
wnich, in turn, ure related to protest activity. Since youngster^ are upi: to 
attend colleges in the regions where they grow up, the regional location 
of the college would appear to have an effect on personal dispositions uuu 
through them on protest activity » unless region of birth and upot\;i^xc.^ 
were introduced as a prior inuepenccu*. VaJii^Dl^ ir. z.^c c«.asal j:owu^« 



CKAPTftR 5 

EXTRA INSTITUXIOiSAL COiN'TEXT? AND PROTEST ACTIVITY. 

'rhe stage is now sec for the exam iawu ion or' extra insci :uc .onal i:avUor*. 
w.-.^cr. .xav .life;:;; cl-.c :.r.vo:vv.i:;w:;-. i.; ^i^acuif. ^.-^ uw.iVi.y. v. c 

.iiVCcci.v. c.iap;cr, nave ^•v^.c;«4.v.: c.i- ... ». ' . 

wh^cli ir.aticuLioaa.. efieccs ap?e...- t.) ^.uul. .'.-.^ a./.:..;,. 

model of instiuutionai effects wiui e:iLLr...*r^.s or che scron^^tn jf .^p^fciic 
causal connections between coiiCiie cha.-acteriscics and protest beaavior. 

Tne foregoin;j analysis makes; ic clear than chere ar^ strong and cons.^.- 
tenc relationships between the ki.ius oi institutions young people atcer.a and 
tneir protest involvement. U'hat i: does not tell us is whether or to wha= 
extent these relationships are a product of institutional processes jo wnic;. 
students are exposed as opposed to the effects of extra ins titucion^. influcicw- 
which young people way experience before or during their tenure in iolle^e. 

In this chapter, we shall examine the effects of four major .-ircas of 
social commitment which we have previously referred to as "extra institution*, 
contexts" that may lead to protest involvement, specifically, these are: 
(1) the social class and status backgrounds of students; (2) thc^r family 
environments and relations with parents; (j) their involvement in youtn cui- 
ture; and (4) niieir occupational commitments. In each of these areas, we 
snali examine various factors which, on the basis oi previous research, mi^.-it 
be expected to conrribute to protest activity amona young people. Our pur- 
pose will be to identity the factors in each of these four extra ins titution«j 
contexts which make substantial dnu significant contributions to protest 
activity, both independently of, and chrou^h tiieir association with, the o. .ur 
individual and institutional determinencs of youthful protest behavior. 

In the course of this chaprer, we sha] 1 incorporate the major extra ino. 
tutional correlates and predictors ci protest activity into the model of ins:..- 
tutional effects developed at the end oi the precedint chapter. In this way, 
we will be able to establish how extra institutional factors contribute to 
youthful protest independently and in conjunction with the kinds of institu- 
tions young people attend. It is the developinent of thia jenerai Co.usal .xouii. 
which incorporates both institutional una axtra institucion-1 faccor* cor.- 
tributing to individual protest activity that w^ll give us the clearest over- 
all picture of the dyna-aics cf youthful protest involvement in the late 1960*. 



At wnis poinr, we begin co tun*^ auVuaca^o a ^CAaLivoiy unique :c.,:i-.\ 
of the CBS News survey; na-uely, fcicc chat inion;.aCion on chi2 .sociu:. b^c^v- 
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groundF and family relations of the young people in our sample is aVr^4.1aox«; 
in derail from their parents. Thus, in this section and the nexc ^ we 
employ data from youngsters^ parents to charactetize the social ;>dCi<^rou.;a;$ 
and family contexts of the young people in our sample. Since intt$..wiewb 
were completed with the parents of only half of our youth sample, re.--- 
reported in this section and the succeti^a^ri^ oiw will be bas;2u o/. w&.c. 1^^.^ 
a reuuced sample of co^ie^e youta i^.a c.s^lJ parejacs (see Table l.-l 
Che saniplm^ of parents was u&^enila^^y ruaUom (Ci^i Smws, 1'>6:). w<^/«.c'«. 
above p. 12), the reuucc^u worc(.ing sanipic lo.* ^ais ana tV^ii next ^cc^j^. s.^.^ .^^ 
Aot bu biaseu. 

Tae interview schedule for paris.'.cs -.r.c-.u%*cu auassir oi" qwr. .^v>r.. 
their social positions and irivoivemen::^ , -c ^i^c repc^c^ic. i::i.;y o^" u;.. 
questions asked of cheir offsprings. -^-^ ^aciudeJ -.tvtms abouc c.iw v.. v.-- 

pation of the father , income of the ian:iL.y, o^a the educariOA*;.! ac ^^lr4u.eA. 
of the responding parent. In aac^lc^on, p4*rencs were askea abouc •:r4eir re«^- 
gious preferences, their political party affiliations, their labor uniori 
memberships, and the like. Parents were also asked abouc their iaencif icacxj44 
with various social reference groups, such as the **middle class,'' ''people oi 
your religion,** etc. (che same battery of reference group identifications 
asked of youth and examined in Tables 3.4 and 3.5 above). 

We have selected a number of these social class and background vaciuu.^,-.* 
for analysis in Table 5.1. The table includes class and background varlab.i-c. 
which have correlations of at least .10 with protest activity or havv* bcCi; 
identified in previous research as possibly important contributors to youii- 
ful protest activity. The table presents zero order correlations of eaci\ 
eleven class and status variables with protest activity (column 1); beta 
weigncs associated with each of these background variables as predictors 
protest activity controlling for the other ten in the set (column ?); beto 
weights for each of these variables controlling for the other ten in the -.c: 
and for institutional variability in protest activity by also incrocucir.^ 
colleges as dummy variables into the regrctosLcA equat:..on (co^aian 3): ar.u ^ . . 
weights controlling for the other backgrouna variables, colleges ent^rc^ 
as disnmy variables, and the three personal dispositions analyzea in «:r4e ^Ck,- 
ceding chapter (column 4). 

Clearly, the strongest association between social background charav.:.- roo- 
ties and protest activity ocrur with the three socioeconomic status var:.ao^e^ 

father's occupation, family incouie, £.nd parent's education — the on-y 
background characteristics to have correlations with prote:Dt activi:y ot .20 
or greater. What is more, parent's education appears to have an ef^^ct on 
protest activity which is inaepcnJerit the uuner class anu stcitud v-*/^a.. . ^ 
ot the Kind of institution a yoan^j person a»:c<^nus, and of his own pe 
values or disposi tio.ns (the Lota w%j.^^:.z6 ;;cr parent's eaucation arc dt*A»:-L^ - 
ticai:..y significant at the *05 levc^ ^r. columns 3 and 4, and alniost so m 
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significant effects in Table 5,1» it is tempting to attribute an especially 
important causal role to parental education among the indicators of socio- 
economic statuh in stimulating youthful protesit activity. Surh an inter- 
pretation is consistent with previous findings of cae importance of pareii- 
tal sophistication in the protest activity of youth (Flacks, i967), uuw- 
ever, the tendency in revjression acalvhii- io: .uc eiJeccc* w*." ^ ^s,- . . 
intcrcorrelatcd variables, to c r-iOwv.c.Viw^ u\ c:.c wl:.; i;., ...^..^c. . . 
order correlation with c:ritci:io/. va.^.jic ^^cCs.oi\, l-^^o'/; >..^> wv.:;.. 
inflate the effect of eajcatior. cvpunaw occupa^j-on .-nc* :.r.co;uc. 

An exor^ination of these c'aree S^iS ^udi .acor^^ in croa3 tabu-.fttio:\ ior^^* 
sugg^ats chc4t caca makes an inaepedent contribution to pvocest activity, 
Furtheraore, if we combine these three indicators to form an S£S i.iaex, lZi> 
independent effects are decidedly stronger than those of parent's eaucc^^c^o:.. 
Such an SES index shows a zero order correlation of .32 with prote^: .-cciv^wy 
a beta weight of ,28 in a regression equation witri the oth^r cig»;c 
and status variables, of .26 with colleges as dixuny variables adaeu, ^-.c o-: 
•24 with personal dispositions added (all signiiicanw at the ,01 level or 
higher). Thus, it appears that social class background as reflected in a 
combined index of father's occupation, family income, and parent's educatio:., 
is an important determinant of the protest behavior of youth, quite apart 
from the other social background characteristics of their families, the kinds 
of colleges they attend, and indeed, their own dispositions and values. 

Attempting to explain such an association between social class anu |>ro- 
test involvement, some (e.g. Flacks, i970a; 1970b) have argued that you.\^- 
sters reared in the affluence of upper and upper middle ciass families have 
been spared the experience of economic insecurity and deprivation which hc^b 
in the past made young people more concerned about their own future economic 
well-being and less conscious of the social and economic problems of others. 
In fact, it is true that youngsters from lower socioeconomic status back- 
grounds are more likely to report that their families experienced economic 
insecurity during their childhoods (r » -.19 with the SES index) and, for 
this reason, we have included this item about young people's perceptions o-l 
the economic insecurity of their familie.- as the only variable dravr. fro... 
the interviews with youth in the analysis presented ±i\ Table 5,1. ^^owev^j, 
this item shows little initial association with protest activity (r = -,0o> 
and virtually no effect independent of other class and status variables. 
Lvidenrly, economic deprivation or insecurity during childhood, or az iea^ac 
the rec. Section of such an experience, has no bearing on the protesc act:.v:^c 
of you:. 4 in college. 

Anotaer, perhaps relatea, expiar.acion for uhc assoc^c»:ior. bczwecn .-.oc.w- 

economic status and protest activicv ocopi^e j'ror. lower ^uc^^l ,^ 

oacicgrounas are more likely to oe i^zriv^:,^ zor .r^eiLbership z..^ miac^^- w... . 

anc to feel thac such r:;einjtirship r<:.\w.:-ci. co.\^yL\Xi^ zy r^-LatiVe.y cor/y^;.-. 

scandarcb oC bvilief anc concucc. ^.\ow:. ^n Vab-^e i.l, ^QonuiricaL-^cr. w.... 
the middle clas^ on che part ol p^reuto uocs have a aoaest (thou^ii not stac^..- 
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ticaiiv significant) inhibiting «jftect on the protest behavior oi their oii 
springs, one which is not reuuced much jy controlling for ether social bac^ 
ground or other institutional characteristics. When we add personal dis- 
positions to the equation, however, the independent effect of .hia variable 
drops to a negligible level. Perhaps, then, parental identification with 
the middle class conveys to their offspr.r.^ri ^ sense of respect Jor u/.i^.- 

Liou^: values o.- .1 rc.uccu.n^'c to c,Uw-»t^o.. ./ .-,c .... 

..nc: policies, which, cuj.-;. inir.oic ^..v..- ..j^c..:.: l.;v...vc.;.w.. .... • 

ccise, tae r.uawie c^.is.-, iucr.uiiio^...>;i ..^.v»;.s i^.-^po..: i.. t . ... 

xower levels o: ?ro:oic; actxv.ty u.t..a:^, /ov..-..,^ icrs .-ro;.. :.wwc!.- ... 
because tAere U virtually no corr^i^au-on (r * -.02) between c.-^ 3tS Inciu.^ 
micelle class identification of pareata. 

'rwc otaer status factors that .-nij-i-ic be e-.oectec ::o ^J.'ect ur.e proce:*- 
activity of youth are the political party j:f filiations and Ic^bo.- -.-..or. n^... 
bersaip ox their parents. Specifically, G.^.-..oira:;ic partv afii-i....o.. ^^^.^ 
suggest liberal leanings on the pare -of the parents, and iwfior uuio*. .-^.-..jI.- 
snip would suggest possible invol vemer. t in Jonas of protest sach ^i. ....■-.vec 
and sit-ins on the part of parents. Tneie is, however, very .^zccle ..cscc.w 
beDveen these background variables and the protest activity of youth vsee 
column i of Table 5.1). Xor are the effects of these variables suppressed 
by the fact that democratic party affiliation and union membership are more 
common in the lower socioeconomic status categories (between SiiS and aemo- 
cratic affiliation r = -.17; between S£S and union membership r = -.11) 
.since controlling for the other clasb anu sLatu.-5 variables does not altc-.- 
negligible relationship between these two factors and youthful protest a. ci . 

On grounds that the female role in A.ixerlcan society has traditionally ^ 
tailed unconventional or deviant behavior, we might expect that female ;:.tu- 
dents would be less likely than males to become involved in protest activitv 
Ai;d, in fact, there is a slight tendency for females to have lower scores t. 
males on the Protest Activity Index (r = -.06). 'fhis relatively weak re.a- 
tionsnip is, nowever, retiu-ed to the vanishing point as we add controls for 
social backfeioa^^.^s and institutional variability. Evidently, then, fema 
are nc less liberated f.an -iles for participation in political ana socl. 
protest on the college campus. 
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Next to the three SHS indicators, the three variaole*, rcxacing lo cia.x 
appear to be the strongesL predicori of protest activity ajaong social nacK- 
ground characteristics. Tnese are parental ia^ntif ication with "people of 
your religion" (r = -.12), no religxous prefereace of parents (r « .17) anc 
Jewish religious preference of parents (r » .12). Thus, protest involvonen: 
ap;iedrs cc je rr.ore coTuT.on anuiag youngbce.s v,r.ose parents do not identify 
a reli^ioua reference group, who go noc c^c.iece :o one of the major relijiicuo 
faiths, and who belong to the Jewisn et.-...-c-rcl*„ious niir.ority. 

.\otabxy, youngsters froai ia.-;ii^eo wlu. ao .-^.^^xouo -jCKi^^ca-y:^ .>>aov ... 
persistently greater likelihood o: boia- ^avolvcG in protest act..vicy w.Ul.i 
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cannoc be attributed to other social buckiround characteristics or fe kin s 
o. coilcges tl-«y attend, inuaed. only „h«n wo aud personal aispoaiUonr 7 

In che case of parental iuc*^*-'* - » ..^ . 

v'Lr :Ln".>' b.c.,rounc vari.ole. ....e...::. .c^...;!. .r'::. 

gious group is of no cor.sequer.cc ay oo«.pi..-...v. w.th th. a^.eaca of a reli- 
gious prererance or :hu part of parents, aowev.r, as we noc^d above L za. 
case or Che tnree S2S indicators, xt is possible chac che effeoe;, of rell- 

f^vLi o^';m^^''^''-k'?-°'''''^ ^'''^"'^^ '""^ religious prefcr.aco van..... 
con n^. ^ "^^^^ «lichoco;v.oas vafiuoias ^re 

point Mo Religion Index" of parencs for use in the next stage of c.v ^-.1>.... 

Having reviewed the entire ^v=c of social background character's wics, 
is fair to say that, wica one exception, uhcy Jo not make <ia inoepenaeat cw..;- 
tribution to youthful protest activity. The only one to show a signiiica;;t 
independent effect under controls for other background characteristics, ^r.ow^- 
tutional variability, and personal dispositioas, is father's education (2= .i7). 
And, as we have noted in the text, if the three SES indicators are coaibinew to 
form an index of socioeconomic status, the SES Index shows a noticeably stronger 
independent effect on protest activity (be .24). Otherwij,c, social back- 
ground characteristics appear to aake their contributions to protest activity 
through the role they play in channeling young people to various kinds of 
institutions, and through the effects they have on the personal dispositic-a 
of young -.eople. Table 5.1 gives only a gross idea of the way .in which 
specific background variables achieve their effects. Thus, if the control for 
colleges as dummy variables reduces the beta weight of a given background 
variable, we can feel fairly sure that the background factor is having its 
effect by channeling youngsters to institutions of varying quality (since c.u 
effect of quality predominates among those of college characteristics). iJu:, 
if the beta value is reduced when dispositions are added us controls, wc ».^Vw 
no way of knowing whether it is ow ig to :he background variable's relation- 
ship with traditional values, or with social criticisms, oi* with botn. 



Our method for exa.Tiining auc; incirect e^-'fec. cs in more de^cii wi^j. 
add selected social background factors to the causal laodel developed i.n tac 
preceding chapter s?it;ure h.2). The backgrour^d variables to be ir.cludec ^r^i 
(1) the SES Incex (basea on the three indicators of socioeconorr. -c status as 
described above); (2) middle class iaenti ticat-on of parentoi v"i; Jewisr. et....- 
religious preference of parents; (4) the: .\o »\c:-Ligion Index Ccc.-.» jr^ctec :y 
oir.i.ig r.o -e-igious prezerer.ce ;;o -xiii.'»v;--'..-v-^w_^,r. viri". rol-jjicu^a :'_.Jw._/ 

groups a.-.ong parents). These rour r.ecLaurcS -.\worj.oic.tc cxl 01 ...cj jixco.^-: 

characcerisuics Wiiich snow corre^auic-.a oz .^vO or greater wiw.4 p-ottj; a. 
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in Table 5.1. Since these variables can be expected to influence youngster 
dispositions and the kinds of colleije» rney decide to attend, they are encerr 
as causally prior to institutional quality, traditional values, and social 
criticisms in Figure 5.1. The figure shows the correlations among these four 
background variables and their, statistically sign." fx cant causal links to 
institutional and dispositional variables. 

The first thing co aoce tau- ;..4W ^^.-.\^r«»w.i^ J.-CLor-a «rc .-^'^ui^^.v^.-^j . 
iiidepenaen c Oi: one anouac-i:. T/.c a^^.iu*^ «_o;*.*uJL>4 t-x* arr.orf^ chfc;.4 ^.t. .1:0. 

than they do corrtiiations with the wi,.;c;^- baCKgiTouau caari^cteriiw^oci . IVicy 
arci thus relatively independenc dimensions oi variabixicy in cae social 
backgrounds of young people. 

Turning to the effects of rhese backgjcunc iac'jor:^ on critic .... 

and values, the path model shows thau u^ch of t*ie be* ^lvt>r c/a^;a Varic.^;.»^w 
linked to only one of the int^^rvevang variables, in the model, 'Jh^o^ ^/.^w,.. 
class identification of parents tencs zo discourage social criticic>*i4 .i^inona 
college youth. The parent's conuaitaient to or striving for middle class 
membership does not significancly reinforce traditional values or affect the 
kinds of college young people select but it does discourage criticism of or 
alienation from existing social policies and institutions. By contrast, ch^ 
absence of religious commitment among parents has its effect not by stimulaci 
criticism of society, but by causing young people to withhold their commit- 
ment to traditional values. We have noted that the Traditional Values Ir.CLX 
is comprised of items that would seem to constitute the core of the "?rouc;:>ua 
Ethic." The fact that the Xo Religion Index shows a stong effect on trc^ui- 
tional values of youth tends to confirm this interpretation of traaitiona^ 
values as a pattern of beliefs or standards based on relatively strong reli- 
gious presuppositions in American society. 

The remaining two background factors — the Jewish ethnic-religious prt-:,- 
erence and socioeconomJ.c status — have no direct impact on personal cisposi^wi. 
their indirect contribution to protest c^ctivity in both cases comes tr.rou^.-. 
the role they play in directing young people ro institutions of hi^n qual:^^. 
It is easy enough to understand how youngsters from well to do backyrouncis 
would be able to afford and apt to choose the best colleges anc universities. 
And, it has been documented that tliere is a hi^h legard for educational ex- 
cellence and achievement among Jews in American society, and chat Jewish 
youth are especially likely to attend institutions of high academic scancir.e. 

Of these four social background variables, the only one to make a di.':^zz 
and inaependenc contribution to proces: ac:ivicy is the SI'S background 

youth. Indeed, the direct path from thi; ii'^j luaux to protest activity o • 
is about as strong as the paths frora qu^l:^ty, tr-.ticisms and valu^i to 

activity. Moreover, chxs direct >ific:ct repr^^ents mcsc oi the overi^^l reia** 
ship o; ^liS with protest activity (r ^ .32).^ 
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The addlcion of cheae social background variables co che model ha^ 
altered Che effects of ins^ticutionui anu dii^positional variables very iiicj^o.. 
The direct effects of social crlticisras and traditional valuer have occu 
changed only slightly (Increased by .Ol and reduced by .03^ respectively). 
The paths from school qualiiy to social criticisms and tradltior4al value:? 
are aluo only slig/.^ly char*:;ew (rcuuocu .>y .02 and .Oli, rcspe.^ t:.vciy) • Tr.u 

whicii is reuucuu oy .C:>. Vr.ac co Sw*y, ii\ i\iC mo;*cl rtj^ur^^ -^.2, ^iu.- . .-.. 
effeCw of qualify partly iiiCorporacc;^ ti;^ uii'ccca oi SH:^ baciv^ro^^ac oz o-v.u^:.i:a 
as well. Controlling for SES in J'igurd 3.^ 1:p waat reuuccs UiU- cxrcci: 
quality. Clearly, however, .nose oi ic^- w;i*:v:Cu a;*c* iuw.i.-^^j efzucLo c-: ^.\|iw-- 
tutionai quality remain; only a snia:wl pcrc-Lon of ±zi> uzfwCts arc opur-OwJj. 

Perhaps the most notable aadiwion co :he naoccl io uha power-rul. c^r^t^. w 
effect fro.-n SiiS background to proteac acc-vity when we iUwroauce tr.e ^oo-.^* 
background characteristics. VJhiie the effects of the ocher backgrouna iuc^^jc^ 
tell an interesting story of the way in which students' backgrou.id concribucu:: 
indireccly to his protest activity in college, the direct effecc of S£S is ihe 
only one which adds to the variance accounted for in protest activity. More- 
over, the fact that the path is a direct one ueans that we do noc yet tcnow 
why or how social class background laakes this contribution to protest aCwivlcy. 
We can see from the pajth model thac ic is not by directly aisco»iragiao uraci- 
tional values or encouraging social criticisms. Perhaps, there is somewhXo^ 
about the family context in the upper social strata o£ society that stimul<L;:cs 
protest activity. Perhaps, these are famiiiee in which child rearing practices 
have been relatively permissive, in which young persons have been encouragou 
to act and think for themselves, to readily join in outspoken objection anu 
action on the behalf of ideals they buiieve in. Then, let us see whether 
aspects of young people's family contexr.s account for the independent efiec«:s 
of social class background, or add an independ«^nt dimension to the cxplan.icio;« 
of protest activity. 

Family Context 

The difference between social background factors and. caaracteriscico 
of the family context may seem ambiguous at first. We have in luind the dis- 
tinction between che position of the family in the broaaer sociecy and che 
more particular environment and influences wichin the family uni^. The 
social background characteristics include the social, occupational, econon'.juv. . 
ethnic, religious and political .T«embe .'ships ar4d scatuses of the family 
princii>al members. The fa;nily contexc Vc^riables include r.**e suibC^iau^Vw 
values and the structure of soci^x-- ruiwaciouo co which an inaividual is ex- 
posed by vircue of his raei;ibersnip i;; a particular family. Since c'r.c faMi^^y 
context variables arc more par cicularis:.xc anu specific in tneir inilucncc. 
upon tfic indviduai, we ohall creac cr*e:T; as causally contingent upon the c*.*^^ 
and status variables c>:an;ir4ed ir» tlie prciCedin^ section. 
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In additipn to questions about clasb and status charac teristiCb^ the 
interview with parents aUo included items about the valuer of pareat^i, 
their orientations toward the family, and their relations with their cnii- 
dren. In particular, the questions used to measure the traditional values 
and social criticisms of youth in the preceding chapter were repeated in the 
interviews with their parents. By scoring parents ^ response^, co uhesc cww 

OI.cip^Tir.^^ Wd haVw rcd^JAwir.^ «icUJu*.'cJi* ZCudLz^^OZ^Ul Value;? iiT.C «>CC*a-.. 

cri.L^cia;r»c^ jfur parcacs. 

The interview schedule also c^^^oZ'^jc.^ ibo^c pa.^- • . r^c • 

tions coward the family aac abou: cnci-: rd^ c^oi;6 w^cr. u/.jir c.i:....-^;.. .v. 
measure parental concern or com.-:;! Dv.en c co family, we ac.Vc OuOoca w/.e ^l^.;. 
from the battery of reference jrou? ic^ntif J^cacions whicl* asked parcnco 
whether or not they identify with "your family/* With respect to parenc- 
child relations, both parents and their offsprings were asked zo Chirac ter-.-^. 
the parent's treatment of the child as he or she was growing up in cerr.;s of 
permissiveness and leniency as opposed co strictness and authoritarian is:.. 
We have combined the responses of the youch and his parent in a given fa^^ily 
to form an index of the family context as more or less permissive. 

These four family context variables — the criticisms and values of parenca, 
their orientations toward the family, and tt^ir permissiveness toward their 
offspring — as they affect youthful involvement in protest activity are pre- 
sented in Table 5.2. Following the locmac of Table 5.1, for each of the family 
context variables, this table shows the zero order correlation with protest 
activity, and the beta weights with other family context variables concrollec, 
with colleges as dummy variables added, and with personal dispositions also 
added • 

Looking first at the substantive values of parents in terms of rheir 
social criticisms and traditional values, we find that these two oriencatioa^ 
show quite different patterns of effect on protest activity. In the c^^se of 
parental traditional values, there is a strong association with protest activ- 
ity (r - -.27) which is relatively independent of other family context vari- 
ables (b^ " -.23) and retains an independent effect when institutional vari- 
ability in parctcst activity is added (b^ » -^17). Only when we add the per- 
sonal dispositions of youtih cc* the equation does the effect of parental traci- 
tional Values drop to a statistically insignificanc level. Perhaps^ ^ae 
transmission of traditional values from p^re/ico is primarily rebpons^j^c. lor 
reducing the direct effect of parental values co an ir.significanc level, vvc 
cannot cell from this table whether it is youthful values or criticises or 
both which aDi-^rbs the direct exfecc of parental traditional values or* youu.-*- 
ful protest. We shall be able co ari^wer this question wnen we cosie zo iTi^urvi 
5.2. 

3y contrast, parental social cri::icisr* shows a relatively weaK a,sss^K:j,^z^ot. 
with youthful protest activity (r = .13) whicr* is reduced co a i>tc.ciscxcaxly 
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insignificant level as soon as we control for other family context variaolcd 
(b^ « .05) and disappears almost entirely when institutional variability is 
added (b • .02). Thus, quite in contrast with parental traaitioaai values, 
social criticisms among parents have relatively little bearing on the pro- 
teat activity of their offspring. Perhaps, the social criticisms index, or 
what it measures, is not so much a long-stand iuij value orlencarion it ^s* 
a sy;^Urome ui' acritudes and JudgrAent>» ujoai /cw-ent bociul %^vk'\\cs a.iu 
Lior.."). Iriiicea, a number uae itf.iUb i;i J.u- ^...Uva cofcr h^jl^k^^ ^s\k. , 
^a;>ued or prooiems against wnicu prowc:s>i.-. auJ wt:.uou::.crai:ior.o ii..vc u^wc 
in recenc yaars. The face cnac the ^w-.*.. ...wv.cc-* c^r ^acxw- 
criticisms with youthful protest rcr.v.*t*:cu *.w^xi<iib*.c wricn wc -..j.- jc^..w 
other family context variables meana rnac c.ie a^x^c^ cais v^j^^j^^ 
priavarily a by-product of its associat-OA w;*.tr4 ocner family va-.uuti, or:.^*;;. 
tions, or relationships. 

Turning to our measures of family orinetation ar.d relations b«icwe€;n 
parent ana child, we find no evidence chat parental identification wich c.-.e 
family affects youthful protest behavior, buc there is a clear indicac-.o-. 
that a permissive upbringing encourages lacer involvement in palicic«l. ar.c 
social protest. The meaning of the question about pare^ital ic*c4;cif iCc*^i.o;. 
with "your family" is, of course, quite ambiguous. It coula reflect t\\s^ 
parent's investment of time and effort in rearing his child(rer4) , his per- 
sonal interest and involvement in family affairs, his concern for ais xamil^y's 
economic well-being, his preference for spending leisure time with his family; 
or It might simply be a question that is too vague to tap any such patterai>.^ 
in any case, since the effect of parental orientation toward the Tamily as 
measured by this item is negligible, this variable will be droppca from fur- 
ther consideration in the subsequent analysis. 

Parental permissiveness, by contrast, is definitely associated with 
protest activity (r » .24) and that its effect is independent (b » .19) oi 
other family context variables— chiefly che effects of substantive value 
orientations of parents. The effect of parental permissiveness is reouced 
but remains statistically significant when we add institutional variability 
to the equation (b^ » .14). When we add personal dispositions as a concrol, 
however, the effect of parental permissiveness becomes statistically insig- 
nificant. Thus, a permissive upbringing appears to have its effecc on pro- 
test activity through the kinds of colleges youngsters with such upbringings 
are likely to at^-end and through the effects of such an upbringing o.\ 
personal dispositions. We shall have a clearer picture of this wTocuSs 
momentarily. 

On balance, the family context variableb add little to ti^e vari«^ncc 
accounted for in protest activity, since none of taem show effects Wi^lc* 
reir^ain independent ^nd significanc after wc aad controls for the pc:rso»*a^ 
aioposi:ioas of yo^:*... Specifically, cr.c iHv^lciy^ie correlation for ir.ciUiw.i- 
tional plus disposxw-;.'iaal variables ia •Sfa. Suown in Tabic- •^.12; wh^n w^- 
add the family context variables it ris.cs or.l/ to .5^, <xs s:.s^w.\ L\ T^ol^ 
5.2. This represents an increase or or.-/ or.c porcenc ir. variance aCwOuww. ^ 
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tor. 

Instead, the role oi the family context variables is to provide causal 
links between the variables already in the developing causal model, and co 
account more fully for the institutional and dispositional factors which dis- 
play substantial direct effectb on protest activity. Yhis role ot faiuiiy 
context variable^ is dliown in r'i^urt;: 5»j. 

Nocw! lirsi:: caac che aired, cii^cc^i* jr* ;;-'w ^^^^w^cy -.44 ^^'x.-.urc ✓.^ 

icenticai uo those in figure i.i, w^,:.: c.NCc>iio.-. L..ii^ J;w... 
school quality co protest actwicy nua ju^r. reuucciw Jrom .17 co .^o. 
this niir4or exception, then, the iucroauccio.; o,J ci^c Xci;r.i;i.y contexc va-r-uaj^^^c, 
leaves cais part of the model uncnan^jed. Consequently, che residual vari^wr*^^ 
in protest activity is just what ic was in Figure 5.1. 

Ir* addition co che very slii;hc reauccior* in che direct effecc of quc^ii-i^y 
(by .01) there has also been a slighc reduction ir* its inuirect cfiucu.^ 
.03). Although the paths from youchfui values and cricicisms co pro:c>bw 

activicy are unchanged, those from quality co youthful values and crlciw..-. 

are reduced by .09 and .06, respectively. Tnis reduces che totaJ indu.recw 
effects of quality from .12 to .09 becween figures 5.1 and 5.2. wocably, 
the introduction of the social background variables in Figure 5.1 reduced the 
direct effect of quality by .05 and its indirect effect by .02 from their 
values in Figure 4.2. Thus, with both background and family variables in cue 
model, the estimate oC quality's total causal effecc on protci^t activity ha.-, 
dropped from .36 to .25 — a sizable reduction, but at the same time, a si^j-^aiw 
remaining effect. 

Of course, the family context variables provide a number of causal .in*^s 
between social background variables on one siae and institutional ana dis- 
positional variables on che other. The best example of this ar ticulacio^ 
between background and foreground variables is provided by parental cradic-^-ona 
values. Thus, all four of the background variables contribute markedly (p is 
at least ,20) to parental traditional values. In cum, parental values con- 
tributes moderately (p ranges between ,14 and .18) to school quality, yoatr*- 
ful criticisms and youthful values. In substantive cerms, traditional value:, 
among parents are encouraged by identification wi ch che middle class and k.!^- 
couraged by high socioeconomic class, Jewish ethnic-religious preference an:, 
no religious preference. For their part, parental belief in craaicional 
America*! values encourage commitmenc to such values on the part o.: ^heir oJ-:- 
spring and discourage social criticism and attendance at institucions of hi^a 
academic standing among their offspring. 

Parental permissiveness has a somewhat more rescrictec role in cne xo^-c-.. 
Ic is dffectef^ o> only two of ch^ oackjround variablec. and ic affects only 
two of che foreground faccors. Thus^ hi^^h socioeconomic status and Jcwis*'. 
families tend to provide a more pcr:.»iso^Vc u^/crir.g^ng or fc^nily enviroAv:*^/.,. 
In turn, parental permissiveness appc.^'cncl.y leaat> to che c'uoice cl ^ 
quaxity acauemic lAi^tiCuCiwn iior or riii^prirAg anc« uiscouru^Cd 
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from commiununt to traditional values. 



it 



, Sti:i further restricted is the role oi parentaJ. .social cria.'isnus j 

v^ubie'' 'i-h' '"'IT 'r'^'^""' ''''''''' li: oXn. 

variable, mus, middle class idenUficaiiou on the part oi ci.e paren. ton..- 
to d^scoura^u parent., social crii:ic...-n uau .owe.- xcvelo o: oo.:x«. ....... . 

w*s«i a.7.oa^ tr.eir ofisprxn^.-* * 

direct causa, xuiks between backiroor.. ...c Zvr.^rcur..: v..-..ii.... ao ......... 

.nown X. .i,ar. 5.1? yirs:, tae dire., .-.ct.. of ..S ... Jew.*. b.c.,r..l' 
on .n«,ti.utxonax quaxiry nave beta jee.-. u:.ai.nis.^eu becuuse of the e.T.er^er.oc 
ot iaoirect liHKS through permissiveness anc tr^d.^ional values of oare.u- 
Seconoxy, tne direct effect of the Xo ReU^ixon Index on youthful traultxona. 
vaxues nas oeen reduced only slightly (from .29 to .26) as a result of tr.e 

or parental traditional values. Thirdly, che direct lin^ 
from middle c.ass identification to youthful social cricicisms ha. been uis- 

«i?nni/^"^^ V P^'^^'^ily a liuk through parental .ocia. cricicis.i.s _ 
secondarily tnrougn parental traditional values. 

Finally, it shoulc be noted cat ic:: each of tne faiV.ily concexL varx.^a*.a, 
raore of its original a.^sociation wi ta procest activity is traceable throv^n 
its associations with .social backgrounu cnarac cerisLics than Larougi. inuirec 
causal linKS. In other words, most of the effect of each of these variaoic-.^ 
IS spurious according to the causal assumptions of our model. These family 
context variables give a mere elaborate a.ia detailea picture of some oi tr.c 
causal links between background and foreground variables; they prov.ae so.-'e 
-7 (two step) causal links between background and foreground variables. A-ia, 
they are mechanisms which add in their own right cc che variance accountec 
for in Che foreground variaoies; the resiuual variances in school quality, 
youthful values and youthful criticisms are reduced somewhat betwee.n Figures. 
5.1 and 5.2 with the addition of the family context variables. They mas;, 
therefore, be regarded as important for cheir interpretive roiu between blc^- 
grouna and foreground variables in our aeveioping aodel, and for cheir con- 
trioution to variance in the foreground variables, even though chey make no 
independent contribution to the variance in the protest activity of student:,. 



Yourh Culture 

\V""'i' • ^'"^^ anal , is, cr.._ rocus shxfcs from oackgrouTic: to forw- 

grounc. This seccic-r. and cne next one aeal with current involvements ana 
mitT.en:s ofjrour.g people rather chan past experiences and i.ifluences on pro.co; 

ac;.v.cy. 7.4.3 acccio.-. is devocca :o voaL;. Cw.cral invo.veaenus a.ia ;.-.c 

o.-._- •.Aa..-...-.,jo occupazxor;.^- co.TJ7ii:n;.cr;»:o "w^wr., -.'.a c. .:.-uiv;.-.a." con;iXc.i ^r 
licences c.»ac can be expectec to afJec. pro.csc .nvoiveiuc.-.c a.aO.-.g yo^:,.. 
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We refer to these two areas of involvement and commitment as ••extra insti- 
tutional** contexts or influences because , while they may be affected by the 
college experience, they are not explicitly or exclusively the product of the 
formal educational program of the college. Instead, these are involvements, 
commitments, decisions, and choices maae by all young people, whether or not 
they have been exposed to t\w coilcic e^wxro -....is-iw. v)£ cour.^c, oo... .r.^ 
stance of college v^UuCv^tioa ^la tiii- .lui^-caa ..l..h\^*^ Lai-ac r.ocs c.., 
campus may very well ati'cct »ucu .nvv/. v.:...c*;:.^ a».^. cojtl.,! cw.i: . ... 
these extra institutional ar^w^s o: iiivw.v^u.cn c ar*<* 'Jo.wni wmeul CwUSw.iy 
contingent on the ooiicoe experience une seii^e civac coixeie c^^c 
provide opportunities and perspectives which contribute to the choice of 
occupations and involvement in youth cultural activities. 

We also make the assumption that youth cultural invoivemeuc ar.u occu- 
pational commitments are causally contingent upon the traditicr.ai \'u^\^m,s> 
social criticisms of youth. We assume thac cnes«: personal aispc&iiic.-.o 
resent relatively enduring value orientations which tend to shape za^ aiorc 
immediate actions and reactions of young people to various opporcuni^:i.«^s 
influences, including opportunities for youth cultural involvements anc in- 
fluences toward certain occupational choices. This assumption is, of course, 
subject to challenge, perhaps more so with respect to social criticisms, 
which may be more responsive to recent historical events and personal ex- 
periences, than in the case of traditional values which appear to be more 
firmly rooted in the social backf^rounds and family contexts of young people. 
(Notably, the path diagrams will ordinarily provide sufficient informacioa 
with which to estimate parameters disregarding this causal assumption. ) 

Tne assessment of youth cultural involvement presents some diflxcui.;. ie:>. 
It is not aimply a matter of membt^rship in any formal sense, but rather ic 
is a question of the extent to which young people subscrioe to a distinccivo 
or unique set of values, styles, conventions, and normative standards. T.-.c. 
requires us to identify basic normative elements of the youth culture wr*xcr* 
have distinctive social meanings for them. And, it requires us to fi:ic xxia'^- 
cators of these dimensions among the questions asked in the CBS News survey. 

In addition to the distinctive values, attitudes, and oehavior ^.;ac 
characterize the youth culture, involvement in it also implies a sense oi 
separation or alienation from the dominanw culcure of established sociezy, 
from rhe conventional manners and nvores of middle class America. That is, 
as they become more intensely involved ir* youth culture, young people are 
apt to find it difficult to accept prevailing social norms and existirxg 
sources of authority within the aoninant social structure. Ht^xce, for the 
assessment of youth cultural invo-^veirient , we ncec to fine uvo kincs oz laei- 
sures within the CdS N'ews survey dcta; CD reflectir*^ the wioClr.CvlVw 

aoraacive elements of youtrA culture wr.iw ^c^- ^hc*red by youno pcop^d w»-.^ ....^^ 
an active part in the autonomous you:;, calcure, i^na ^2) ^t^iinL. whxCi; 
a sense of separation from the <lo:uir.uvii iiociecy, alienatio;. iron* exi^.:-;.^ 
sources of influence and control, ana rejecting of establi&hec b^isea oi 
authority. 
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From Che various batteries throughout the interview schedule, we have 
selectee some fourteen items pertaining, in one way or another, co these two 
dimensions of youth cultural involvement. These fourteen items have been use 
either singly or in combination to form the eight youth culture variables 
which appear in Taole 5.3. The first four variables in the cable are ccr»- 
s true ted frorr. icer.s chat cer.c to refltcc c.w aw..er*:"4ce oJ youcr. ..c.-* 

— ^ • • • * 

or cono^ruc^ed ro ref^coc caUc.;. ,\ ,:v.o>.c ^^v^*.*.. ^, 

parencs, una escablisaeu ^oujcc^ ot ••uu/.writy aOCi*suy. 

More .specifically, to dsacss cne uit t-i.nccivc area^ cr e^caie;\w& ^1 y^uw.. 
culcuraj. iiwolveocnc, we l;ave constr^cceu che roilowia^ ^cur ncui>uc^^ : ^/^o- 
caion cowarc cru^ use; oriencacior. cow^/a scx rci.ations, accepcancc u^-Vvo.;- 
ventional uresb and ijrooraingi anu a iic^.-cxprcb&ion incex, 'iVic fir^iw o*: u.^.y 
variables inaexes che respondeAc's o^^ucj:.^.-; :c toocia^ conocr.^v.;.a 
use of marijuana, LSD, and other drags. Tuc; ;,ucor.d one coxoiacc ^c^l^ w.;x^.. 
iadicace that the respondent would ••welcome .iiore sexual ircvidox*' ar.w :r.ai ;.c 
believes "sexuc?! behavior should be bound by niutual feeli.a^s, not by fcnaal 
and legal ties/' The third measure codec li-vorabilicy of responses to ar* open 
ended question about recent changes in styles of dress and grooming among 
young people, /tnd, the fourth measure combines an item about the importance 
of "doing your o'vn thing" to the respondent, ana one about his desire for 
"more emphasis on self-expression" in society. 

Likewise, to assess the estrangement or a*icr.acion of young people fro- 
various social reference groups or sourceo of authority, we also employ four 
measures; separation from society; separacion from parents; rejection oi 
social constraints; and middle class iaenciiication. Separation from society 
is measured by a single item that asks respondents whether their "own persor4a 
values and points of view are shared by most Americans today," Separation 
from parents is also measured by a single item which asks respondents about 
the "differences between your values ana those of your parents," Rejection 
of social constraints indexes the difficulty respondents have accepting "^au,-> 
you don't agree with," "the power and autr.ority of the police," ana tha 
"authority of the university administration." /uic, t^e final measure of 
tification with the middle class is refleccec by a single item arawn from 
battery of reference group identifications (examined in Chapter 3). 

Looking first at the four variable^ that reflect distinctive youtn cul- 
tural involvement in Table 5.3, we find reasonably strong associations wich 
procest activity. r;:is is particularly so foi; orientation toward drug use 
vr - .^yjj ^ ^r.u oritincawlOfi uowarc sex rola^icr.:) (r - .34), out, when we co..* 
trol fo.- other you;:h cultural v.*rxa0..es, c».c Jeta wci^^hts for these »v.ei*- 
sures o2 youth cultural cis cine tiver.ei-.- drop fc.r 'jk^'^ow tneir ::ero orccr oor- 
relutiono; orientation toward aru^^ usci .3 zhc o.-iy cis Line tivcr.e^s mtwouru 
chat shows a signif ica.-it independor.t cJiccu on ;ro^c^c accivi.ry (.^ * 
When we add tre control for ins :i t-::iD:*. .ii vari^Dilicy, none of ,:n'Jsc yow:.*.- 
lu^ uis;:xr*Cwiver.ciS v^r-.«^^^co rwC—^** :j^^:i^^^c.^».\c, *nuupcr.wcnL ef«.cuLd (o r.o 
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greater than .07). And with personal dispositions added, the beta wexghtb 
drop a bit further (b no tjreater than •06). 

Among the tour youthful alienation variables, the pattern is aomewhat 
Uii'fcrent. Tneir overall uorrelacions wxuh prutt^siC acciviuy are **boaw acv 
awr*>n^ as waoac oi. cr^c youwr»i\il o^::* • I'^'ikW*. va^.^iO^u^^ . L.*^y ■ 

Cur a J. variable 6 co'i\*LCo^^%iu ^ l.4'.c;.c ^««.v/..*t ~v^4. v^**.v««^^ ^.«vv^ .^^w^^.^* 

wicaxxy o ^ j^nii A. X c CA*a c cz*.cCwd >^**w *^ . \^«r%,:w» cc. ^ .v.^^ i^. j «i.4. c^^v. V\«.r 

Oxes y Wfi-cfri we acid co«.wLe^ca c»9 w MiiT.M.y ya«r^c*k« ^%^£> ^ i.,..uuAGi L.«.aa^ lauTi i^ca w. 
retains ar. inceper.cienc eii^ct 'ar.c* ^ - .1.0 or ;^r«iaccr ior three or caei^c 
varicib*cs) ; anu, uver* wic'a personal uis;;oa>ijicns awcea, *T,iddle ^li^ss i^c*- 
clficacion continues co have a iii^nif icaat iuccpendent effect (b = -.17)* 

Xorcover, zhe three youtaia. alivjaaCxor. variables wauCh saow ;.a«: acvi, 
iiidepenuent efiect on protest acriv^cy arc relatively ir.c^rccrre ^4* . 
either ,35 or .36 for each pair), ia >^zl^cz, ;,r.uoe ,:hree .r.e.uiiuru; 
different aspects of tae same underlying uimen^ion of yo..caial ^.i^eriawioa . 
To examine this possibility, we nave coastruccea a path ;?*ocel ia wr»ica ^'r.e 
three measures appear as dependent variables, in which all variables excep 
protest activity in Figure 5.2 have been eacerred as possible predictors, 
and in which the residual correlations among the three dependent youthful 
aiienacioa variables are shown with curved arrows on the right hand side o 
the path moeel in Figure 5.3. 

Notably, only four of the ten preaictors in the developing causal mc^ 
figure at axl in the determination of taesie chree measures of youthful ciLx 
cion; and what is more, cwo of the^e have a prominent and comparable ro-Lc 
the determination of each measure of alienation. Tnus, traditional valueo 
of youth is the stron^jest predictor of eacr. oi the three measures of aliea 
tion and youthful social criticisms is che next strongest predictor in eac 
case. The No Religion Index and middle class identification of parents 
affects one of the alienation measures, but: in each case their effects ar 
relatively weak compared to those of youthful values and criticisms, 
effect. Figure 5.3 shows that each of the measures of alienation i^ pre^:.^ 
by the same principal and secondary determinents , with little or ao effecc 
from other variables in the model. 

In addition, ti:e figure snows that including these three itiea^a-reo oi 
alienation m the sa-T.e path raodel reduces tne resiaual correlatioa^i amon^ 
them to a statistically insignificant level. Tf^e fact that they are pri2ru^ 
tea largely by tne same two variaoles and that they lose their intercorr^- 
^aiZ^oa^ w^^r^ia ta^i ww^a^ax ^rameworcc i.a x*i.^»«r^ 5«a itvplies taat the&e <jira^ 
iadeeCy relatively ^r.terchcu^^eab^c iteaoure;^ oi alienation waica are a pro^ 
Oil the sanie basic causc^x processes, ^a witect, taey caa be L4&ea i««.^c^ 
one ar. 0 1 a e r ot c oir.b iaea to lo rn". a .-^ - a c o.v.^- re a i-n s v c r.c c*:* u rc o ^ y a i: * * ^. w . 
aiiei^auioa without a^teria^ or aa..'.^>*iw^ Lia^^, .a^^ wao!«.a ^ci^cccra o^ c^^^e^i 
the causal uiodei. Oar a'^pro^a*. v. .^^^ aw v'a n.vi'^aiaa v.ac^i^c:: li. re«^ ,c^y^c^^^s>m -> 
a sin^xe laaex oi yoataiiu^. w.^*^ai^4.^ori aav^ to uAaiux^Vc; ^to eA.'tects la ti'^e 




developing causal moclul as shown in Figure 5 A. 

Figure 5.4 shows the model of factors contributing to protest activity 
with youthful alienation added as an intervening variable in the causal 
order betveen personal dispositions and protest behavior. .Sote z\\^c intro- 
ducing youthful i^lienation adds or.ly tA.*cc iwu ?:,th;> co uhe uevw^j^;-r*j, ;;.Cv.w-*, 

bu«^ SXgVljLliCan C^y 9 Chc:^v: three %«^'c o^Twi*^.*^*.* i.r«au a*%y Ol ^.'4C 

prote^at activity = •30) ucci.cec-.y ;>-jw.4^wr chcdT* o^icc^ ^^-^ -••v 
predictor of protest uCwivity. .-u.a. ,xc -:ro.a traai^iouai vulu^w -..iC 

social criticisms of youth to youthiiuii. ^^.i^^iv^natiori itself (? * •i'O -^v, 
respectively) are quite strong by cou*parison with tne other causae -in^s -A 
the raodel. (The effects of c».o relx^^ious coirau^tment anu cla^a :.aer*- 

tification of parents on specific conponer.tb the youcaft.1 ^J,'L±^.\^\:.^o:^ w^.^- 
r.ure^ as shown in Figure 5.3, are accenuatcu wr.cn che componeato coaj^.;ca 
to form the composite alienation meaoure us«;a Figure 5 .4)* 

Thus, youthful alienation is quitsi evidtintly a mechanism ini-crj. jew**i^^ 
the effects of personal dispositions on proeest activity. In face, the 
presence of youthful alienation totally accounts for the effect of tradi- 
tional values on protest activity; the direct path from traditional values 
no protest activity is altogether displaceu by the indirect path from 
traditional values through youthful alienation to protest behavior. In 
substantive terms, then, traditional values appear to inhibit proce^t 
behavior primarily to the extent that they prevent young people from deve-i.- 
oping a sense of separation from the broader society, from withholding iccr*- 
tification with the middle class as a reference group, and from rejecting 
the power and authority of laws, police, and university administrators. 

In the case of social criticisms, however, youthful alienation is a 
lesi important interpretive mechanism. Social criticisms achieve some of 
their effect on protest activity incirectly through youthful alienation 
(.30 X .30 = .09) but most of their effect on protest behavior occurs airuci*.*/ 
(p = .17). Tnus, only a minor portion of the effect of social criticisms 
comes about through their power to encourage a sense of £>eparation, aliena- 
tion and rejection of established authority. 

Nor is the role of youthful .:iiie.iation limited to that of an inter- 
preting mechanism. This is evident in tne :act that including youthful 
alienation in the model add zo the variance explained in pretest activity, 
increasing it from 31.4 perc.ent in Figure 5.2 to 33.6 percent in Figure 5.4.. 
W:^thin the causal model this is represented by the fact that the subs tan c-^ai 
direct effect of youchfui alienation exceeds the sum of the (two step) ir.- 
direcc effects which occur tnrough youchfui alienation. That is, whe in- 
direct paths from tracitional values^ (.:>G .30 = .15) ana from oocial. c*i::. - 
cisms (.30 X .30 = .09) are togcwhor a.ess (.-5 t .09 * .24) than th<i wir^w*. 
effect of youthful alienation (p - .30). Thus, not only is alienation a 
mechanism through which personal aiibpusitio.is , particularly traditional ' -^ucib, 
achieve their effects on protest acc-vity, c^ut it is also an inaependeai 
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source of variation in protest activity. 

The importance of youthful alienation in the developing causal 
model is apparent. However^ its role in the model raises a question 
about its conceptualization as a youth culture variable:. The ':^^z 
tnat it is dependent or*ly on ^i^rao:.:.! u:..;i>c -.or. v..ri-ij!;wd .ii^ 
it funcciorid ^argciy to iwCcfrprtiw *.44ci.r o.; ^;;.vccSw ^K^ci\*^/ 

suggests that it .uight more appropriately be re^c^rau^ ui^ aCC- 
tudinal or taispositlonal variable uuan as an aspect o:: youca cul- 
tural involvement. Furthermore, the substantive content ti-^e iiiec.- 
sure we have cermed "youthful alienat-ton"-- • perceived value uii Ter- 
ences from the mainstream of society, lack of identification wltn 
the middle class, and the rejection of establishes authority — uaS 
no necessary connection with youth cu!i.tural involvement. Such 
feelings or attitudes may arise as a person begins to lose 
faith in traditional American va!i.a«;::> or ro develop criJ:..oal per- 
spective on society, without hib having <i.r*y contact with or invc-..Vc- 
ment in the youth culture per se . Of course, such feelings ciia 
attitudes may also be the outgrowth of youth cultural i«ivolvemcr«^, 
but this is not the same as saying that, they are an aspect or neces- 
sary ingredient of such involvement. 

The proper conceptualization of youthful alienation is an issue 
that is difficult to resolve empirically. And, inaeed, its impor- 
tance can be exaggerated. In oraer to maKe an estimate of une 
unique or independent effect of youth culture as an extra institu- 
tional context, we must decide whether youthful alienation is a per- 
sonal disposition or a youth culture variable. But this choice 
will not prevent us from elaborating an explanatory model of pro- 
test activity in which youthful alienation plays a prominent part. 
As a matter of fact, by elaborating our causal model in Figure 5.4 
one step further, we may gain useful information with which to make 
the choice. 

To this end, we present a further version of the aevelopin^ 
casual model of protest activity in Figure 5.5. Specifically, we 
have added to Figure 5.4 a measure of youth cultural involvement 
which is baaed on variables that express or reflect distinctively 
youthful orientations. This measure of "y^u^^fu^ distinctiveness" 
has been constructed by combining three distinctively youthful.. ori.^n- 
tations which show reasonably strong intercorrelations: orientation 
toward drug use; oriei;tation toward sexual relations; and, accep- 
tance of unconventional c:res:> anu grcox^^g. (An ciiTiulysis siniiiar 
to the one presented in ri^ure o.j proviacc justification ior co::.- 
bining chese three measures). r/*i:a ..laasure of youthful uiw^^/i^- 
tiveness is introduced as c^u^^^^y ^.rior .o youthiul alienacOn 
(since youthful alienation niore properly oe regaraec caus- 

ally contingiinc upon your^*: c^luural involve:.* jnt) and on a par wit^ 
truC^ ^.^o»4a^ Va^uco uiia w r ^ c ^ci.T.s o 4^ y wu w** nne cuusct^ oruer^rt^y 
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as shown in Figure 5 •3. 

Youthful distincclvonesa suows no Jirect cffecc on prutesi acLiVxty, 
as we might expect from the analysis oi: its components In Xabxe 5. 3. li 
does, however, show an independent effect on youthful alienaiion (p » •26> 
along with traditional values and social criticisms of youtn. In lucu, mcro- 
duciui; youthful uistiuc civenes*^ as a meabure oi youth cuxcura^ i^^riVo^vauc:* ; 
reduces the i:)achb Jroin uraUicivUai Vw^^ucs wO youia^ai •..i^c*4w^ -or. , 
to .56) and from sociai) criticiduid Co youtiUul (i.ro*.; .1,0 *w 

becweer4 Figures 5.4 ar.d 5.5. Thiti -'/.-l /Cw^*'. Owlwurfc*.. • -..'v^u.;. 

independently contribute^ to a ^^rnse o*: axieAac^Oti f-"w.:. wj*:.*.,^.* 
established society. At the aame tiiuc, chc abocciaciorx b^uwcwr* Ca*Cjl*»c w^-Vw- 
ness ana alienation as reflected in che path coei'ficienc linkir*^ c/^eTu i& 
hardly strong enough to suggest chat they are boch aspects of the same u/ide^-- 
lying dimension. In fact, in terms of the path coefficients, cne .T4e«4sure 
traditional values is more strongly associated with youthful alienation than 
is the youthful distinctiveness variable. 

Whether the reduction in direct effects of traditional vaiuei> and ^oc^i.*. 
criticisms on youthful alienation in Figure 5.5 is attributed to spuriouo or 
to indirect causal links aepends, of course, on the location of youtUfw.1 u*^- 
tinctiveness in the model. Having placed it on a par with personal cispoo^- 
tions causes the reduction to occur cnrough prior causal faccors, chiisfxy 
institutional quality, and secondarily socioeconomic background. Buc, 
whether we place distinctiveness before, after,- or on par with personal d^t>- 
posi tions. its presence in the model as a determinent of youthful alienat^^on 
indicates that the direct effect of personal disposition variables on youth- 
ful alienation as shown in Figure 5.4 are exaggerated. Thus, traditional 
values and, to a lesser extent, social criticisnis would appear to incorpor-cc 
the direct effect of youtn cultural involvement unless a youth culture vari- 
able such our composite measure of youthful distinctiveness is included i.\ 
the model, as shown in Figure 5.5. 

In turn, youthful distinctiveness is affected by social backgrounri anu 
institutional factors. Specifically, no religious commitment, middle claa& 
identification, and socioeconomic status level of the youngster's parents 
and the academic quality of the school he attends all show significant efiw^wi* 
on youth cultural involvement, as reflected by the youthful dis tinctivene^^ 
variable. A similar analysis of the deteriainents of youthful alienacion ^.,ov.w 
fewer and weaker links with social background ^d ins titutior4al factor^, 
short, the measure of youthful distiacuiveneb^ appci-irs to nave otror*ger r^^c^Uo 
in the social bacicgrouncs and college experiences ci young people as we z.:^^:.: 
expect of a variable which is supposed to reflect extra iiistitutional involve- 
ment in Che youth culture; whereas, the measure of youthful alienation i^ 
relatively free of background and institutional factors and is more closely 
iinkec with tradiuional values and social criticisms of youth as we mighc 
w'xpect of an attituainal or cisposx w-onai variable that coutributeto more 
oirectly lo protest activity. 
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We recognize that placing youthful distinctiveness on a par with per- 
sonal dispositions, as we have in Figure 5.5» violates the assumption stacea 
at the beginning of this section that youth cultural involvement should be 
regarded as contingent on personal dispositions • Nevertheless , we believe 
on the basis of the analysis in this section that model as presentea in 
Figure 5.5 is a more accurate repr^se.^cacion of the causc.1 sequence i^Cw^^.. 
both youthful distinctiveness as u .Wdcv^.^'w. oi youci:- culcUJ'iil. -r.vol > 
youtnxu^ olien^At^o^ a^ cliT. aCLxcuc^kic.^. wir ui.^'p%^o^c!^Otr*«ia. vL^^^Cf^'j^ 
aativa of leaving out ;.he youcriiul u^s«i;VwU^v<;7»cab varic.:>AC, ^jJuacv^cu ... 
Figure 5.4, would appear to leave yoacr* Cu^cuj,^,!. irAVolvcaenc iar^,d-..y -►ri^w^^.v 
sented in the mooel or to require that youtr.ful alienacior. be regar^ca ^ 
measure of youth cultural involvement, which oee^s ir.conbxster.c wxca chc 
developing interpretation of this variable, i^'itr. these alLerations Ox.^ 
assumptions affecting che interpreter cion ol you ch^'ul uli«..iatxon a/.w u.^s. 
causal position of youthful distinctivenedc> i;. z^ne. noacl, w^ c»rw /c*.. 
to proceed with our analysis of rhe effects of occupacxon^i coax:i.^tiLiai\j, 
a final area of extra institutional influences. 



Occupational Commitment 

Conventional occupational commitment might be expected to inhibit pro- 
test activity by establishing links or bonds wxth the prevailing social 
structure. Of course ^ occupations in which people are exploited oc op-* 
pressed may^ as Marx has argued » generate a sense of alienacion which, x^; 
tum» becomes a source of protest activity^ but college scudencs Jo r^ct 
typically hold or aspire to such occupations. There are, however » oc- 
cupations appropriate to college graduates which have the potential ioc 
social and political reform; commitment to such work in the future may be 
conducive to protest Involvement in the present* There is also the posi>^- 
blllty of making no specific occupational commitment or plans ^ a condition 
which may liberate the individual from socia^. bonas that might otherw:..;>e 
inhibit protest activity* Furthermore, apart from specific occupat::.Oi.a-. 
commitments or plans » the desire for any kind of work thao permits die 
Indlvldttal to pursue social or political reform might be expecuctc co con- 
tribute to or support protest Involvement. By contrast, a deaire for 
economic security or personal advancement in future employment might be 
expected to make a person more relactant to engage in protest, either 
because he believes that the prevailing unreformed social scxruczure o^iiorod 
the best opportunities for security and advancement to the college graduate; ^ 
or because he fears that such involvement could jeopardise his chances for 
mobility through coriV^ntional channels. 

In this section, we sha^i k^o^^v^^^^ vo^r.^ people's c;iupj.wyi*i&A^ ^^'^^ 
of the interview, their future coiuini »:2;c.» lo ;»p*icific occupac-. J^.c. ^ 
more general characteristics of the: rcir-K^a of work they wiau lc p^*.';^^^. V».wj 
occupational comininiient as we consider ic here ir4cludes ooth pre^^en;: ar4u, 
both specific and general commicaencs I'or the future, ror colle^je dCucer.wo, 
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however, full-cime employment is primarily a future prospect. Our ar4a:^ysi& 
ox the effects of occupational commitment will, therefore, be concerned with 
differences in the kinds and characteristics of occupations to which collet^e 
youth aspire. Table 5.4 presents the effects on protest activity of various 
measures of occupational commitment available in the CBS News survey. 

oCructi^re, We ui^ht expert uO f*:u c.;^w ^^^^v^:,^.. ^.4,,loy^u c; ^ 

ci:ae Dajis during cheir college ywukr^ -x^vciy Jwt^.oxe i.*.*/w.AwC 1.. 

protest activity thar. those who arc: r^Ow o;.;jicyec. IT.c iir*^ occup,;.c.iwnw* 
commicnenc variable in "-ibie 5.4 x.';a:KCwCcs whecr.er c'wc ^iiuaen-j wa© cxpioyeu 
at che time of the survey. Xote trxaz present e.Tip*o>iaeAt showi or.-..y very 
slight negative association with protesc activity which becomes evevx weaker 
with increasing controls. Thus, at lec^at among college studencs, we riau 
no evicence that pare time employraent inhibits protest accivicy. Of courtie^ 
this does not mean that full time em?loyu«inc, especially as a-:; uj.z^c:^^zlw^t .0 
being a student, does not discourage proccbu ac::ivity. TIius^ \uc^y eh^^w 
employment has a constraining effect 0.1 protect or.ly when it stvei^ly ^•ebcir^.^c 
the time available for such activity or when it becomes the rocal j/Oxi-tC ox uhe 
individual's social identity. 

What about the rejection of commitment to conventional occupations a&> 
a stimulus) to protest involvement? The sec . J occupational commitment vari- 
able in Table 5.4 identifies students who choose no specific conventional 
occupations of the set presented to them in the interview. This measure 
"no future occupational commitment" shows a significant effect on protest 
activity which remains independent when other occupational commitment van* 
ables are controlled and when colleges are added as dummy variables. how-> 
ever, the effect becomes insignificant with the addition of personal dispo- 
sition variables to the regression equation. Notably, the number of indivic- 
uals who indicate no realistic occupational commi&nent is relatively small, 
thus limiting the variance in protest activity this variable can account foir. 
In other words, it seems safe to say that rejection of conventional occupawicn 
does tend to have a liberating effect, but one which is coiifined to too few 
students to be a statistically significant source of variation in protest 
activity. 

Another possibility is that commitment to certain segments of che occu- 
pational structure may actually stimulate protest activity. Thus^ occupaLioa;-. 
which specifically afford opportunities for social Ciiange and policica^ 
reform may tend to reinforce current reform interests of students. The criir- 
occupational variable in Table 5.4 combines the two realistic occupational 
choices of young people with the highest levels of protest acrivity. Spec-.- 
Jicaily, the variable combines commitment to social worK which has a lon^^- 
standin^; tradition of social service anc social reform ana commior^cr^^ to 
politics which, of course, preovices varic*-. opportunities Jor ooi^iz^c^. 
and social reform. As in the caic. of s^:.cciric occupational C0ujr.i«.i'uc^4'... 
the effect of politics/social wor<s. io not ^wron^; because roiacivcly lew ^w-- 
dents naake these specific choices 4 la chi:;. c/^se, the effects on p^oteaw 
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activity are not significant when various controls are j^ntrodureci^ ouc 
is noteworthy that the beta weights are not reduced much with the add«.tio4i 
of other occupational commitments^ institutional variability^ and personax 
dispositions. Thus, while the effect :.s limited to relatively few ;icudents^ 
among this group it appears to be relatively independent of other sources 
of variation in protest activity. 

stuaents have net yet been aenieu Cw.cw,-».*c-^'*i» -^v. •w/i\.c-,:-;.^Cw ..^ w^:.'.^. 
measure their accual frustration* ^r* ^k: -^iu.^ u ^^•>> -^^^ ^'"^ - 
effect of aisappoincueac ir* teruid o* u ^-.sic^c-'-*;^^ ' .:»*itwos^". ^.\si ,w;.c> u.^c/ . 
idea lly Ixiste to have a»iu »:he onc^ tncy ^^i^^xis t i.wa>^v^ ex^cCc wO ..^.w, 
thus far conslderea only their realistic expeccati.or.o s^n tue pcCor.c w*»* 
variables ir* Table 5.4) but students were also asked wh**L occupcit-or*i> Lr*^;,. 
would icaally like to have. The foartn occupacional comiaitaent voriaui.e 
in Table 5.4 distinguishe:^ between chose whose realistic expecca::^o«is 
idealistic desires are the same and those for whom chey c::£fer, Tr.«^ Cao^w 
makes it abundantly clear, however, tha^ the discrepancy Letwee;^ iu^ul 
expected occupation plays no part in protest accivity; sue:. frubwX^i^icr* 0/ 
disappointment has no effect on the extent to which youngsters becoiuc 
involved in protest activity. An important implication of tuis finai/ti^ 
is that the rejection of convsintionai occupations and the choice of poxxt-..cs 
or social work (as indicated by the preceding two variables) do not achieve 
what effect they have because*, they are decisions at odds with what the stu- 
dents who make them would like. Instead^ their effects are related to the 
substantive nature ol the commitment. 

The final two variables in Table 5.4 reflect not co specif i<. occapa.-..-. 
choices, but more general characteriotico of the kincb of work youi^^^ pcop. 
would like to have. The fifth variaoxc consists of a sin^jle ite.u wi.-uc,* 
respondents indicate how important lu xs in their lives to have worit chaw w:. 
give them an opportunity to "change society," and the sixth variable is l^. 
index composed of three items which permit respondents to inaicate whe xr.yov 
tance of economic well-being and job security to them. As the table shovi, 
the desire for work that Ccin change society tends to encourage pro -.est ac . ^ 
ity and the desire for economic security in one's future occupation ter... > 
to discourage such involvement. Furthermore, these two variables show .s-.^*,. 
effects on protest activity involvement which are independent of the otr*cr 
occupational commitment variables and of coi^ege variability in prozei.:. 
activity. With the introduction of personal dispositions as cor*wrolw . 
ever, the effects of these two variables drop to statistically insigniiicaw: 
levels. 

Now, it will be recalled that one cae three persor4al dxsposicic;. 
variables <ixanined in Chapter 4 is tr^e youngster's orien nation towd^c cj^^c^ 
wnich distin^uisiies between thoat*. wl*.o va^uci college education because It 
nalp ti^em "earn acre aoney, have .;.w^v iriwcrcs tin^^ career anc ur.joy .-w.. 

position in the society" c-^id tl'-o^ic w..w Vuluo lollejc -.o.- tAc opp^rtu;.-^^ 

can give the»T4 to "change ^Ain^^s .uc^jvc ouu well w^t.iiri wwc ux-t.i.. 
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dystem/* The choice between these two alternatives obvxousxy xncorporatcss 
much the same content as do the cw<^ occupational coaimitment variable^^ thac 
refer to "changing society" and conomic security." The fact thac we aav*i 
carried the college orientation variable^ as well as traditional values anc 
social criticisms as controls in assessing various extra ir4scituwxcn4*l c:r feces 
m Tables 5.1 through 5*4, could acco'wv;: for ihe fdil;.rc of cI'.^ac cwo occu.- 
pa tior4al coinni cnver* u var^uo^i^d zc 04^^/4 ^ui..** at«:-cis wXc«L.h.«y «iij^.M»r«c<A»\w ^^rcc^;^ 
0*1 protest activiuy with -»aw:*, ^iC'.4 pw.rdC,vu^ c:»^;'0&:.uio.'.s ^r.w; 
sion equation, *n view of ;.hi^ pobaib-licy , we r»aVj* inciuceu *^c\\^\c,^:.^ .i. 
ety" arid "economic ©ecuriiy" in t,\^i acve^opxr4g causc^l noce^ o* f^c^^j^ 00:.- 
tributing to procesc activity in Figure 5.6. 

The figure ahows that a ccinmitmer*: uo wor«c which offe^-tt oppo::cta-..L-c& 
for changing society does contribute inae^cr.^er. tly ws/ pro cede ucw^vLcy 
a significant level (p » .13); whereas, <5€*«i^i^e tor wo-:".^ cA^i.: wl^-. y^o\ — w 
economic well-being and security does not. /hus, the removal of col^w^i^ 
orientation variable permits at lease one of the occupational comni^tmenc 
variables to become a direct contributing f<ic£or in the developirig causal 
model. The fact that the independent effect of college orientation la r*ou 
large (as shown in Table 4.12) means that it alone could not cause a huge 
reduction in the effects of either of these two occupational coamicment 
variables. However, it.s presence was eviaently sufficient to alter the 
statistical status of the changing society variable from a significant 
to an insignificant contributor to protest activity. 

It is intereoting to note in Figure 5.6 that the desire for economic 
security and the emphasis on changing society are by no means opposite er.^.-- 
of the same coin; they have c.uite different roots in the causal s true cure 
of the model. Tlie desire for economic security in future j^.mployme*it 
directly affected only by traditional values, but notably by wuch valuc:i .^u 
the part of both youth and their parents. ^Tie fact that such a commitiWi.w 
is linked not only to traditional values of young people but ul^o wC .r.o.- . 
of their parents suggests that it is deeply rooted in tr^ditxo**,^! .iniwr-^w-.. 
values and reinforced by family pressures. 

An emphasis on changing society m futu-:e employment, by concja^c, ^z. 
linked with an altogether different ser. of variables. Naturally ^.lou^.. 
a critical perspective on society and its institutions contributes to u* - 
desire for **ork that will provide opportunities for changing soc:^ety - 
Also, youth cultural involvement as reflectec in the youthful d:.scj.nc. Wit- 
ness Treasure indepenaently contributes to a oesxre for woric tha* can criar.^^ 
society, psrnaps to conform more i^early zo c:.^ ."xorms and values of cr.o. yo^^u 
culture to which they subscribe (p « .21). 3igr4ificantly , soc-.occ^ao.v4*c 
status tends to discoura^^e an interest ir. the kinds of wcr«c thc^j ^rov-^w*- 
opportunities to cha/ige society (? - ^.^i)^ Though not particularly s^ro/.^^, 
this is o.'ie of only r^/o uircCw p^z:.^ Iroa. 3*-:^ zo foreground varia»>-.v::o ; : 
other leauii":^ to yout*.ful dr.ct-kVerie^s. 1:\ Caapter 6» we saalx ueax 
greater ^engch with che i.r.pli.cacior.s> of t;.^ fact that S£S .las very litc:.^. 
effect on the personal vaiuet>, oriui-icat^oi^s , or dispositions of young pc-^ptv,. 
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At this pointy we simply note that the o.w direct cau&al liak oetween Siui* 
and a foreground variable that directly affects i>rotttSt activity is one chat 
ttnds to Inhibit the kind of orientation toward future occupations which 
promotes protest Involvements 

xhe distinctly different causal roots oi the desire for eco;ao4T4AC 
•-k*iw tr*e er^p.'ia&Xd or» wtit^rft^x:*^ awc^«^»y ^ww.«*pfc.»iwr*uX cou4i^«c...«j.*wo o»»owv» 
•'ijure 5.6 5u^geoC£> tii^i w"*c Jorccu k.:.c^cc ^o^^^^cu :*iA.Ti**.lvc^ 
Che coll^ege orientation variable cj^idj^ - w:.cr.wwC..:y, -r. ^/^^ 

-.i. would appear that the college cri^.'.ww. c:. v^r*w.i>-i.c ^w.. « ^ .v 

tween two relatively independent oric*;cio.\& wSr.^w;. a^-v^ •s-Tw.*. Jw. 

in the experiences and backgrounds oz yci.tn. v^cscweeu ecov'ioi&^c &cwur;^«y 
and changing society as occupational cocii^u^aae/^wo r x& only -.1*^/. i^cOciUac 
the college orientation variable covers di.aens:LouS quxte s'^iuiLc^^ *o 
represented by the two occupational coiroaicnenc variables ar.a cecaaac ic 
appears to force a choice between two relatively indepenaent GiAcA&io;*s, -w 
will be dropped as a personal disposition i/i the final sectio»\ o^' u.id C4.«^j- 
ter where we attempt to partition the variance ir* procesc ^wwiv-^y ^iV.v>»;c. 
institutional and various extra institutional cate^iorius Vc4ri^jl«di», 

Despite the fact that none of che aix occupational coiuiaitmcr^i VoC^abii-o 
show significant effects in the final column of Table 5*4 anc that only or.c 
of them shows a significant effect in the causal model in Figure 3.6) these 
six variables as a group make a definite contribution to the variance ex- 
plained in protest activity. Above and beyond the variance attributable to 
institutional variability and personal dispositions (Table 4,12), these 
six variables add 2.4 percent to the variance in protest activity; and, of 
course, slightly more when the college orientation variable is dropped :ro... 
the personal dispositions* Tneir collective contribution appears to •rex^ci-w 
the fact that four of the six occupational coaunitment variables shov^ x.ficc.o 
which at least approach significant levels even with institutional Vc^rxa- 
bility and personal dispositions, including college orientation, enterreu 
into the regression equation. 

The fact that the occupational comraitraenc variables with the scronges. 
independent effect on protest activity is a general characteristic of ;:utu-:e 
employment rather than a commitment to a specific occupatioi; or set of occw- 
pations, and that making no occupational choice nas at least as SiLVCW^ 
effect as choosing politics/soci^ work^ are inconais^enw wica cr.u ^r^Uue;*- 
that articulation between the ec^ucacionul a.^^ OwCupciwxO;\a« sc«r«.cwurcs ^^wcc^..^:. 
for much of the effect of occupatior^a^ coiuai cSieA ts or. protest :rer»c*vior. 
Instead, it would appear that young people Delieve work is availctble 
provides opportunities for chiin6^**6 s^o^iecy, and perhaps more so for co^^w^. 
c^racuarea, but uhey are reiativexy uacerc^ln about precisely whac cccupa*:-^.*.^ 
provide oucii oppor wunities* 

Finally, the role of occupa*:loaa^ wO.:--* jTie.;:. ;-»rcwesL ^cu*'.-../ --y 
a more important one chat che anc-^yoid* \^.\ jecLion i.v-^c^u^:* . •.^ • . «w 

at the oeginnin<i of th-^s oeccior*, co-.-^^e i^:^:^ ^w4\-co-i.-.^e.ti yo^wi. j:^^^^*^ 



UlsLlngulslit'.l more by Llie.lr preatnt I'mploynu-nL sLutus chan by uny ocMer oi 
th« extra inatitiitlon.il tactora that we iiav<« considered here. Ano wiii 
also be in terms of occupational status level that these two groups w^il be 
further separated once the college students graduate and enter the labor 
force. Obviously, any i.cteaipt to account for che d.f feruncob ir* v.:o.^b: 
activity becween college and aon-collefic you.:-. .auoC riCzco.i v:...-. .... 
ences in occupational coiTunicaent o^cw^.u wvc i,row>3 ^= i. joc...^^^ u...- 

trioucing factor. The analysis of dUz<:r<c:ic^:i ir. 2uZ^^^ occup-uiw.-.a_ co.„- 
mitment among college youth conducueu aeru, c.-.ua, covers only c; .r.c 

possible effects of occupational cojami. tmen j on protest activity. 



An Asses sment of Institutional arid Extr^ L'.::.ti cutional Hifeccs 

in the next and final chapter, we 3t;«*ll review cne cau&«il i;oacl hav. 
developed in this chapter and discuss soae of it& implicatior.s for exisci.r*^ 
theories of protest activity and for further analyses of chese dacu. In 
remaining few pages of this chapter, we shall make an overall asses.sm«nt oi 
the effects of the various categories of variables we have examined in tnis 
chapter and in the preceding one. That is, we shall estimate the extent to 
which personal dispositions, institutional characterisitcs , and the various* 
extra institutioi^al contexts contribute to protest activity among college 
youth, 

Tne estimated effect of a given context on protest activity will depeno, 
of course, upon how well the available aata in the CBS News survey cover a..* 
of the factors in a given context which contribute to protest activity, .'cr 
the purposes of this analysis, we must assume that the relevant contributors, 
to protest activity have been covered equally well in each of the contexts 
under consideration, and that the survey questions have measured the variacxe 
equally well within the various contexts or categories of variables. 

Another problem is the proper classification of the variables in tenri.>> 
of the contexts or categories used in the ai:.alybis . There are, for exas-.nl«, 
no sure guidelines for distinguishing oecweeu social background and family 
environment variables or between youth culture ana personal disposic-or. vl..- 
ables. At several points in the analysis, ir. fact, we have soeciiically s^.- 
gested that our initial classif icatior. of variables was mistaken. For cxanj: 
in the analysis of youth culture ir.flucnceo , ic appeared that "youthful alil-, 
tion" aay be more properly regarded as a personal disposition than as an inc.. 
cator of youth cultural involvement. 

t.-.e aascssKien : of ir.sritujio.;^- ^-.c i;xcra institutional effectb c.\^: 
follows, wa have classified the v-r-cibles ^ccor^ing to our fin,':l racner 
our initial judgement of the cate^orias -o wr.ich chey belong. Taia cauico 
the following changes in our initial clasaif*cata.on oi variablfci; 

Among ti tuciona^ co/.tcAt >/c.ri^o...ca ...i^ec in V<ibi..a 4.7; Sou::.'.!^^;. 
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Ragional Location has been dropped from the analysis because Ic seems 
quite likely that Its effects actually reflect iaflueriCes which are 
not specific to the college contexc (see pp. 104-105 above). 

Among Personal Disposition Vari<»blos in Tab^c 4.12; 0r4.cr.zc*wioa Vcwar^ 

Subs Ca:'i wivcly ivwwnwcu'.w w*w.. ^.i.^.-/.^-..;^ . cy »^na ^^oTiOu^^c wv.w.-.^, 

orl«^ni»acion cowuc<i che fuiuxe ^^cc y^>. «.joVc) • 

tion variables have also been c^cccu cauegury uc&cviw>2^ 

ately below in the discussion o^: VwU«:»« C^lcarc Vari^M^lcs. 

Among Social Sacicgrounc Varl^:blc6 jLi Tciblw zr^€^\^a. 

Among Family Context Variablr^s in To^ble 5.2; No change. 

Among Youth Culture Variables in T^^ble 5.3: Four youchful alier.aLion 
variables (numbers 5 through 8 in Table 5.3) have been shifced iroi:; 
youth culture category to the personal dispositions category o«4 u^e 
grounds that they do not specifically measure youth cultural involve- 
ment » but rather reflect personal orientations of ar.ienation^ separ* 
ation, and rejection which are more properly an aspect of personal 
dispos ltlons.(see pp. 1^8 above) . 

Among the Occupational Commitment Variables in Table 5.4: No change. 

With these revised categories of variables^ we have performed step- 
wise regression analysis of the variance in protest activity attribucabl«^ 
to each of the six categories of variables under consideration. Specifi- 
cally for the personal dispositions, institutional contexts, ar.^ edcr4 
the four extra institutional contexts, CiTie step-wise ai-.alysi^ showj> che 
percentage of variance in protest activ:.cy attributable to the var:.ables 
in each context: (a) with the ef feces of nc other variables removea; (b) 
with the effects of personal disposicior4S removed; (c) with the effects 
of personal dispositions plus institutional contexts removed; and (d) wlch 
the effects of the five other categories ox variables removed. The results 
are presented in Table 5.5 

When we consider the contribution jhat eac.i —icegory of variJj-.eb 
makes alone (colijun 1), we find that personal dispositions are a ^crongei: 
predictor of protest activity than any of the institutional or extrc* ir.a-^- 
tutional contexts, accounting alone Jwr w-.«.csw 29 ?4.rcer.t of :hc Va,ri^SiCi^ 
in pretest activity. Next coaes yo^zd culture variables wJhicr4 a^or.c ^ccw^-..,. 
for alnost 20 percent of the variance in protest activity. Tr.ti four rcivc.;...^.:^ 
categories of variables show qui to con:pc;.rable contributions^ they c.cco^r*»: 
for between 11 and 14 percent of uic varicJice in protest activity. It is 
not surprising, of course, to find tnaw the personal attitudes, and orieata- 
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tions of young people make the strongest contribution to protest accivicy, 
since they are pervasive continuing influences and since they may be 
expected to act as intervening variables which convey or mediate the effects 
of various social factors associated with institutional and extra institu- 
tional contexts. 



STiSP-WISS ANALYSIS OF VARIaNC£ 1\ -?.vOViijr ACT.VIW .wVa. 

SIX CATi^GOixxij O'js W^^x^LiiS 



Percvitnwc^^e of varic^nce accounter for after firsc 
removing variance attributable to; 



Categories of 
Variables 



No Other 
Ca tegories 
of Variables 



Personal 
tions 



Personal 
Dispositions 
and Insti- 
tutional 
Charac teris tict> 



The o crier 



Personal Dis- 
positions 



27.9 



Insti tutional 
Characteristics 



14.3 



4.6 



Social Back- 
ground Variables 

Family Context 
Variables 

Youth Culture 
Variables 



13.5 
11.3 
19.7 



5.9 
2.3 
2.2 



4.9 



1.4 



1.2 



0.3 



Occupational 
Commi tmen t 

Variables 12.3 1.7 1.3 

Multiple Correlation- .63 



To assess the effecr.s of rhe so .iai contexts above and beyona thuir 
associations to personal disposition^^ we have therefore calculated the arr^OtaUi: 
each context adds to the variance accounted for by persor.al disposition* ^c. 
protest activity (column 2). Wicii pe.rsur.ai disposiwioiis removec, tne contri- 
butions of the various co^iic^z^ c.rop cj .r.i-Cw lovur l^v«;l&, ir.a*. cc.wl;.o - 
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much of their effect is joint with personal dispositions. Social backgi-ouad 
variables add about 6 percent and institutional characteristics slightly 
less than 5 percent to the variance in protest activity. None of the other 
extra institutional contexts adds more than 2.3 percent to the variance in 
protest activity. Note that the youth cultural variables are r.ow ar.on«5 
lowest co.itributoro co protest acLxvicy. *".us, aiuch ox tr.o r..'*a.*vc---. 
overall Atfsicz of you.a cuicuri.^ varia^^co -ccur^. chrou^:. ' 
with personal dispositions. 

Concerning che contribucior* to v-r^^.-oe 1.-. ^rowe&i i.Cuiv..y ^. .r.c 
extra institutional contexts above anc beyoaa die ci'ieccs of pe.-aowii- -i^^^..^ 
tions and institutional characteristics ^column 3), we find chac socia^ ba.r.- 
ground variables clearly dominate among extra institutional faccora. Ir. ic.^- 
the 4.9 percent that they add to the variance in protest activity it. greater 
than the contributions of the other three extra institutional categories o:: 
variables put together. It is noteworthy chat with inscitutior^al ch-racju.-- 
istics as well as personal dispositions removed, occupational coc^*aaer.t 
variables now contribute more strongly than either family concexc or you-r. 
culture variables. 

Finally, when we consider the unique contribution of each of the sia 
categories of variables beyond what the other five contribute, it is clear 
that personal dispositions, social backgrounds and institutionaj. contexcs 
have a substantially greater independent effect than do family context, 
youth culture, or occupational commitment variables. In particular, the 
contributions of family context and youth culture variables have fallen co 
less than half of one percent in each cas^. Thus, what little effect fa»r.ily 
context and youth culture variables have after personal dispooi tions anc 
institutional characteristics are removed, all but disappear when che ocr.er 
extra institutional contexts are also removed. 

On the basis of this analysis, then, we can safely conclude that socic.1 
background variables play a relatively important part in contributing to 
protest activity — a more important part than do the institutional chari^cter- 
istics we have examined he -e. By contrast, the other three extra institu- 
tional contexts play- relet. vely minor roles, with occupational commitments 
having a stronger impact than either family context variables or youth cul- 
tural involvement. Indeed, all three of these contexts together have less 
independent effect on protest activity than either institutional charactci.-- 
istics or social background factor*, iseeaiess to say, personal disposition^ 
show a stronger independent effect tnan any of the five categories of insti- 
tutional and extra institutional influences. 

There is interesting parallel between che effects of specific vari- 
ables in the causal model s.-.own in Figure 5.6 and the independent cor. triou- 
tions of the various categories of variable* i»now;i ir. Table 5.5. 7c,^ scron^c 
independent contributor to protest c-ctiviuy in figure 5.6 is youthful a-ien-- 
tion, a personal disposition variaolei we sec ir. Table 5.5 that periion^j. 
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dispoaitipna aa a category make the strongesc contribution to protest activity. 
The second atrongest independent effect in Figure S^d ia produced by the S£S 
Index^ a social background variable; we see in Table 5.S that aocial back«* 
ground factors aa a group make the next strongest contribution to proteac 
activity* The third atrongest effect on procest activity in Figure 5.6 '^s 
attributable to institutional c>al;.cy, ^^u-./. ^r. '.•^.•Ic !i.5, wc »dc / .w. •-4»l*- 

cutional characteristics ai» a o*^-^? ^^'•<^ ^\^^x^ wTo^^^w^w co..^ •-.w^*^ 

proteat activity* .\one o: the iai.u-.y co.-.cc.-.w or youc;. culture va/i^^i.c.v 
Figure 5*6 show a direct effeoL or* ^^rotcj. ..c^lvicy; ai^c we aic*i 1.. V^ole j.: 
that each of chese contexts adds very licci-c, Viiaeea, co cne variarcc: 
teat acrivicy. And, finally, there a we**k but ir.ce.ieivucri. eJ^cw^ -.-Twiu 
one of the occupacional coramicmenc variables proteai accivicy 7.6^^^ 
5.6; and we see in Table 5*5 that che occupacion^j. variables as a c-Cc^^o*.*/ 
make on -.ndependent contribution that is weaker thai; personal Gispo5>i*:i.u<:.i» , 
social backgrounds, or institutional characteristics, but stronger wAan 
family context or youth culture variaoles« 

In effect, the broad categories of variables examined in Tabic c^..^ 
to have their effecta on proteat activity chrough aingle dominant variao^es — 
the onea with direct paths to protest activity in Figure 5*6* Only in :r4c 
caae of personal diapositiona are there two independent contributors— youc*.- 
ful alienation and aocial criticiama— in Figure 5«6« 

Thua^ while the resulta in Table 3.5 provide a useful summary of l.^c 
contributions of broad categories of variables, the parameters in Figure 5«6 
give a clearer and more refined indicacion oi now these effects come about. 
It identifies the specific variable(s) witnin a given context which ^icccunw^^iy 
for most of the effect of the entire context. And beyond chis, of course, 
the path analysis presents cauaal linka among variablea which do not make 
direct contributiona to protest activity, but nevertheless help to interpret 
and explain the relationahipa which indirectly contribute to protest activ;.cy. 
Aiid» perriapa because of the greater refinement and specificity provided by 
the causal model, it raises some serious questions about existing theories 
of protest activity and suggests some promising directions for further 
research with these data-*- issues that will be the subject macter of oar 
final chapter. 



Notes CO Chapter 5 

1, Ic should be noted at this point that the beta weight for S£S on protest 
activity with controls for all ocher background variables, ins titutior.ul '^r^- 
ability using colleges as aommles, ana personal dispositions (b_ « .24) 
^raater than the path ooefiicienc irco; :>'£t .irocest acclvicy /i^^r^. 
wich fewer baccc^round variables cor. :ra^^ou, wi,:*^ ins jlLuLlo.'*a^ v^r*^^^ ./ 
rapresentea only jy qualicy, ar*a w^^r. or.ly cwo a^ trie ch.'ac pu^ooaA^ a-.;apOA-.- 
tions variables in the equation (p « /urcher analysis will oc requijua 
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CO diacQver apeciflcally which variables ;a;rtOn^ chose represcAcec che 
regreaaiOQ equation but not incluUed u\e p«&ch analyo^b ccnd slx^h^ly 
mask the direct effect of S£S in Figure 5.1. In any ca;»e^ it ahou^u be 
clear that with additional control vari^ibles from the tlvree cace^or^c^ c.v^;^ 
far introduced^ will tend co incra^nw* r^ur.er than decrease Cfifc dirccu ci:.^w 
of S£S on pro tea c acclvicy. 

whatever aisposiciona i^xi^c a^ a ^«A«v.j.«y ^u*.-.w.c..^cw.-- v-44..ws.^\.^%. 

proieSw amon^ those disposet* zo cr;^;^.^^ u: — jo-.*»-^v -•...^•..^ 
those aisposed to resi:^ c i A ^rlei w^* wi.:..^ ^ ..^^ . 

however^ turned up empirical support ior 1^. 

3. It is ac least conceivable chcic cr.c soci^aj. criwicisr;.5 of >u.rfcir.c* •i^J'c 
influenced by the critical atcitudes ana perhpcocives c-: ih«i:^r o-ridpri..;^^ — 
through a process of "reverse 30Ci6ij.:jLzaLion. This possibiluy 1& conoi.»ww 
with the fact that parental criticisms show few links with back^rour.w or 
foreground variables and no independent effecc or. protest activity. Cwheri 
personal dispositions are controlled, £ aCc-^^-lly iums sli^hcl.y ne^*.uivc; 
the final column of Table 5.2.) -ilviaenco of sue*, reverse sociali2uwio.*. . 
be developed by examining the associwciou bc:uw«ie.; socickl crlL^ci:>44.c* : 
and youth under varying conditionb of commun^c^^^cion ana cojip«4cau^licy w:....« 
the family. 
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CHAPTER 6 

LMPLICATIONS AND DIRECTIONS FOR FURTHii& ANALYSIS 

:o c.-.e ycucnrux proce:.: acUviCy of .r.c .-voOb. rh^c ^^-.e.- 

rcr.aaiR«r.ta: quescioas -csiain to oe an^.v.v^ ociw-re wc ;-.«v« ^ Cw. ^.c w 
tneory or recent yocchful protest ber^.v^s..-. V.-^ pre6*;.u -r.a.y.io . 
tne limitations in exioting cheorie^ .r.c .c-as cj ii^er.i^.ivc 
which more nearly account ior chc prot^.- i;;vo.v«^cVu cr.ac ocourr«u. '.V.^*. 
are, nowever, lormulations which nc«a iartae* cxaboracicr. anc speciiiCa^-o... 
To this end, we shall outline soae of areas in which further c»4d*y»*j. 
these data should be conducted. 



An Overview of Findings 

Much of the foregoing analysis is consistent with previous ch^.i^.ir.ii aOo«c 
the sources of protest behavior in society. Ir. broadest terns, cuk, ana^y^.;> 
indicates that adherence to tradition.^! or escaolisrunent valcis in society 
has an inhibiting effect on protest behavior and that a critical pers;>ecL:vv? 
on society and its institutions is conducive to political and social protctic. 
Adherence to traditional values will, according to our analysis, tend to 
forestall a sense of alienation or separation from society which, in turn, 
appears to be a potent source— indeed che strongest single predictor in Oi.c 
analysis— of protest activity. Social criticism, on the other hand, apoea.-*. 
to be a relatively activating disposicion which transforns the i;-.dividu^i 
into a ready participant in protest behavior, anc cisposes hin to project 
such behavior into the fnturo through d choice of an occupation that car* r.avo 
some role in cnanging society. And, sach a change oriented occupational co«.- 
mitment independently contributes to the individual's protest involvement 
apart from his critical perspective on society. * 

Our analysis has further revealed that the social backgrounds and faT.i.y 
contexts of students make an important contribution to their critica" per- 
spectives on society, ar.d especially to their b.^l_ef la traditional due 
Touthfux traditional values, for inscar.ce, «rc airectly affectea by - 
permissiveness, parental religious com.-aitme.it, a.iG the traaitional v<..-e«-^ 
tne pareacs; they are indirectly linked co a^. ot the social backgrounc v^r.- 
ab^es 1.- our ::;odel ol factora cor. :.-*ju::.--ii pvccest accivi:y. ioc. t;--u.- 
wionai values aad social cricicls.r.i. a.i.icar to ae transmitted wichi.-. 
caniily context from pareati to che.r oi.^spriags, yet this is not the oaxy 
way .r. w.-dch consistency between tr.c ^e.:. .-^tions comes about. Th-s, uhc 
trsdicional values o: youth aa- tr.cir w •. - alsc t^.iJ to correspoac beca^.e 
young piopie froD .raaicio.-.ally or.a.-..c^ ; •■ Li^^ i.v- liK^ly ^^j^.-.. 

aigh qua.ity college:, a.-^ -r.ivr . . ..^o w.. l-.v.. ^.cCo-ra„- . 
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values among scuoencs. They also i^nd co correspond because lack ci celi^iou^ 
conuuitnent on the part of parents indepencently discourages belies xa trau - 
tional values among both youth and their parents, in the ca^e ox ^ocx..! 
criticisms, moat of the agreement between youth and their parents conies about 
airect^y, but :nere is some question ^ouz whether the direction of ir^r.^- 
n*iss-^or. is zro.x par^r.i: to oifspj^..^ or vicw y^rss^. 

Thus, Che 6001^.1 j^ck^row.^^ c..-...;.^^ yo^.v > ^...v. 

errects on protest activity cv-ro.,:; .^c.j w_.: :-..c ...o ; ... 

aispositions or value orientations o. you^c. Aorcw^ver, .i.e^c 
generally consistent witn existing cxp^i.ucio/*^ of pro,:cfi>t ..Cuivicy in je.- . 
of the transmission of political and social values within the xWiy conuc^^ 
and the iloerating and alienating eiicc^o oi uairgin^-l background or po^.cio/ 
in society. Yet, in a very real sense, ouch processes involving the forcia^ 
tion and transmission of values, criticisms and dispositions— sna:.! re^e-: 
to them as value interpretations'' of protest activity— ^re only ha^f -re 
story. Tnese value interpretations leave out cwo extremely import^^c facjor.^ 
Which contribute to protest activity quite apart from youthful value orien- 
tations. The other half of the story, as it were, lies in the non-ViLiuu 
effects of socioeconomic status and institutional quality. 

Investigators have repeatedly found an association between socioeconomic 
status and protest activity. Some have cried to explain it in terns of scruc- 
tural and historical changes in the nature of social class in American soc^^ty. 
They have argued that the upper strata in this recent historical period ol 
post-Hindus trial society have adopted humanistic values which are concerned 
more with social welfare and equality than with personal well-bcinij and. :>c^*.- 
interest. This liberal hunianistic orientation, they argue, is espcc^a^^xy 
prevalent among young people brought up in the permissive farrily *:nv:.ron::;c . 
of the educated upper middle class ^nd Skill Jree of the constrair4^s iu4po&^w 
by family and careeri Yet, cur data proviae Ir^^'tle support ror :hxo inter- 
pretation of the relationship be'injoen SEo and protest involvement • It io 
true that we find no direct links between socioeconomic status and tr^e cwo 
major value orientations affecting protest activity. S£S does have sOiiie 
indirect effects on traditional values anc social criticisms of youth 
its associations with family permiss:.vene^^b, parental craditional valwe^., w.:. 
the kinds of schools young people select aud attend, oxxz all of uhis la o^ 
little consequence by comparison with sjron^, ur4in:e-rpi:eted eJfsic: 
^ucioeconomic status on protest activiry — an exfc*:t which is appara..*ly 
independent of the dispositions, oriencarioas or values of youn^ people. 

Ir4S titu •ior4al qual^icy is rhe ozner factor whici* appears to er4Cour.i^e 
protest activi:y indepenoencly , ir* lar^e iT^eai-ure , of its effects on uhe v^.^.-^^ 
t4p.c crit-cisn;s of youth. Good schools nave traai tionally been thou^^L wO 
encourage n critical perspective on society ana Gi* courage ^ohcrencj zc 
cTwdi tional values by SJ^Ojeccin^ owu.a«jn:s co an oajectivc, axspc405ii04ia.:u 
analyses of social institutions ana traaitions. And, inceed, wc have icun^ 
evidence of such liberating effec^t. in ^:^:.cis ^rox in^ci lut ..onal c^uw.4_^i:/ 
traditional values anu soc^a* -.n ^^w-T ^dii^j-^^o . i-.ow«:;Vc.: 
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for present consideration is that such vaiuti ejEfeccs of institutional qua..ity 
leave most of the association or quality with protest activity unaCcounteG 
for. Good schools have evidently contributed to protest activity quice 
independently of the value effect thay have on young people, or the fact zYiU^ 
youngaters with values conducive to pro.:est activity tenci to be conceucrautt-u 
at such institutions. 

In effect, it appearbi that a ;aajor ^iOiTvioa uhe protes;: bchuvic* o; 
young peopie in che lace 1960s occurroa i:'or r^iabor.s quite ^parc frua; tc.e'^s 
liberal actirudes and values, their aiiunatioa froia the Qoaiiu«*nt dOc:.ery, 
their cosanitment to occupations involving opporcur.ities zo c.-*c.n3c: soc**ery^ 
the values and permissiveness of their ra:;;i^y envircnmeriC^. AltAou^h 
these factors appear to have concributea varying wcgrc^i> zo you::.-:u: p;-j- 
test activity, they largely fail co accowiC -for whc proce^r ^nvo^ve.;.«!.; . 
the elite of Aaerica^s youth--^ young peop-e from cae ••acion'd '•'oibu*' xoaii^ics* 
and from its "best'' colleges and universi::ieft>. TAe events of the l^oOa seu... 
to have made them political activists without making them iaeoiogicaliy com- 
mitted political liberals, radicals, or leftists. 

Alternative Interpretations 

Surely a variety of interpretations could be off erred for zte iwdepcucfc;;^ 
effects of institutional quality and socioeconomic status. In this section, 
we shall briefly sketch two such interpretations. One stresses the organi- 
zational and recruitment dynamics of a direct action political movement; the 
other focuses on its relevance and implications for the student status in 
suciety. Th^se are not mutually exclusive formulations In the sense that the 
processes postulated by each may be at work simultaneously. They do, however, 
derive from somewhat different conceptions of the nature of the protest move- 
ment of the 1960s, and therefore offer competing, if not incompatible, expla- 
nations for the observed effects of quality and S£S. 

The Dynamics of Disorderly Politico 

In the face of increasingly forceful and disruptive demonstrations in 
late 1960s, authorities responded with increasingly repressive tactics. The 
Columbia University takeover in the Spring of 1968 was ultimately ended with 
a brutal police assault on the students occupying iiamilron hall. The ycw.:h- 
ful supporters of Senator Eugene :ncCa.:u*;y 'a biu for the presidential r.on;ina^-..j. 
at the Democratic National Convention in cne Suiaacir of 1963 were brutttiiz^iC 
by the Chicago police while the public w..^c..^w Crr. cdcvisior., .-jr.a, c:.^ c^c^- 
tion of Richard Xixon i:» the rail oi l>oo ••p.^c^^rcw enao*:^^ ^'haru r.^w" 
methods fo*r dealing with i/rotescuis. Tl\cac evunt^ uncoubwec^y h^iw che cJ^c.:^ 
of polariiiin^, the act-;.tuces o2 youn^ ji^Cj^..^ cowarc protesters ; in som*^ quwir- 
tcTA rhey ^un«irau.ia a i>en&e oj. synpwAur.y a*;c a^p^port for protester.i, Oul-.«.rA 
they provoked feelings of hostility ana antipathy toward protesters. 
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By the Spring of 1969 when the CBS News survey van conducted, there was 
Uar evidence that aupport for the aims and tactics of protesterj* was more 
prevalent among college than among non-coliege youth. For instance, coi.cSteU 
students were much more likely than non-college youth to say "I am ir. syapati-.y 
with moat the activists' objectives, buv .-.ot all of their cactict>" ^7.1;:.: 
anc to feel cl-.at 're^i^iaa^ Oi: ui^obcy. ..^..cu" w^* aocc^tu-.^ 
tactic vTabxe 3.x), Indeed, ^ cnu^s^c^v, ^: -.^^ ..-.•.-.) rvt**icrfc 
that such a tactic was jusciii^'c. 
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There is reason to suppoae the w-.:.-.^cc s*.ppor^ ;.o. 
was even stronger at higher quality ir**, Jiuuwxons . We have seer' z^c^^lro^^:.^, 
were proportionately much more numerous &'c the nation's leading schcclo m 
1969; fully half of the students at high quality institutions r^ac en^afeei 
some form of protest activity as compared co only about a fifth oi cr.ObC 
schools of lesser quality (Table 4.2, index scores 3 and 4 vs. ail oc.-.er^) 
and about a tenth of the non-colleje safiipie (with black* excluded ^ they ire 
from the college figures, see Table 2.5). The concentration of prcccSwcr* ^t 
high quality schools during this period o. polarization implies that nor.- 
protesters and ideologically uncommitted scudents at such schools are .-.ore 
likely to h.ive friends and acquaintances among protesters, ana hence chej..: 
sympathies .ire apt to be reinforced in their personal relations. 

Furthermore, the presence of relatively large numbers of protest oriented 
students at high quality institutions can be expected to generate an organi- 
zational substructure supporting protest activity (von Eschen et al, 1972). 
Such campuses will be more likelu to have active and effective SDS chapuwr- 
and more numerous and well-attended meetings to organize anu faci:.iiu:^ 
specific protests. As a consequence, they should provide more oppor wa.-.-:*w6, 
for the ideologically uncommitted to beconie involved, not to mention the 
fact the presence of relatively large numbers of protest prone scuaents . . 
probably also subject the uncommittea to nora intense informal pressures 
participate, regardless of their personal dispositions. 

According to this argument, then, the independent effect of i.\:iLi^wciw.a. 
quality on protest activity may reflect t?V5. dynamics of chc protest ^^^^s^r.z * 
during a period of polarization In which normative support for ?roce:,L ^zzu. 
and an organizational substructure to facilitate such activity are mori Iil^^y 
to develop where protesters are concentrated, uncer these circuits c^-.cc*, 
young raople who are not ideologically coxmiJtcd may nevertheless be ^.tior-ei 
numerous opportunities, subjected to liu'ormai pressures, and ".iberatca oy a 
generally favorable or sympathetic ciiaate to become involved in protest 
activity. 

As for the inccpendent effect ox soc^o^couomic status, owuaiea '.w/e ir^- 
viously shewn that high SZ5 people c^r^ >;>pe_-.-^ly likely co ^.^^^Vt . -. v^: --..- 

tary associations, to be recrui^eu ^.w -pdrticip^nct. , to o. or 

and effective in organizationwil ac:^vic/, c^l^ to be i^ess inhioiicc ^.r r..r^..w. 
by the risk of failure or embarrasariar.;. .-ws participants and ^,^^i.^co vi./.- 
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ous campus organizacions and activities. «tudonts from high status back- 
grounds may have found themselves under increasing pressure to join in protcai 
activities, regardless of their own ideological po.icions, as campuses becair.c. 
politicized. For example, fraternities and sororities— not aotor.wu:,;v 
radical groups— may have become invoivcU in ?rot«:it ^^ctivxcy - - • ,v 
requests froir. other carr.M.s or,i..iu..:..t. "....Kt .-.r.ow...-. ... ••.' .V' '['[,[■ , 
cause.' ica.c-n:^- rro;v. l.w.r ....... ......v;..-.^... . cor.t.-...: , :.u/ ...v' . .• . 

d^ty aw.;-..ii»c.-ac-0ii. arc a.orc "-^ ti-.w'if iutu-v u-:^..^. , ; 

rr.oir prefer.: ecuci^jior.*.! iucce;,s, ano ;:.^re:ofu -ett, wU.ir*^ w ■ u./;,^.^.-;. 
1^ oy ..ccoxiiig invo-veu in sit-^ns, tcr^Kus. r.o^*,, ..cc, eopccxd., .... 
are not laeo^ogically aisposed to ao to. 

Tne Poiicical lacorporatior. of tr.^- ^c\..:c..w a.^.:^:. 

In contrast with n;ost other nacions, the system ol higher ecuc...ior. 
America has remained relatively unincorporated at tAe national level (."leyc.- 
and Rubinson, 1972). In this country, higher education is relatively f-ce o*. 
regulation by the federal government. Accreditation is primarily a re^ilon^. 
function. Curriculum is approved by academic rather than political autnori.-es. 
College graduates are in no. sense guaranteed membership in the national ool.u- 
ical or social elite, as they are in many countries. Poiicical ?art:.ei. r.avc 
no well articulated links vith student political activity, no branches o.; 
campus, which provide direct access to the national political forum or subse- 
quent careers in national politics (Weinberg and v^alKct , ^969). I'oli.ica. 
involvement typically begins at the local or .^.cate levels in electoral poli- 
tics. As a consequence of this lack of political incorporation at the 
national level, according to Meyer and Rubinson (1972), American college 
students as a whole have oeen among the least politically interested or 
active in national affairs in the world. To be sure, there have been ?e.-:.o^^ 
of student aggitation and activism in the pasc that be^r many similarities 
to tne activism of the 1960s (Llpset, 197x), o.c none have :;.Siieved .:he .^a:,- 
sive student participation witnessed in the j.960s. 

One thing that distinguished the i96Gs from earlier periods oi youthx\.:L 
protest was a movement toward greater political incorporation of higher ecu- 
cation in America. The 1950s witnessed the beginnings of an enormous expan- 
sion or nigher education with extensive federal support, especially for u.-.i- 
versity based research. In response to the advent of Sputnik in 1957, che 
educational establishment began to be seen as an instrument of national uolicv 
that woula enable the U.i. to catch up wich and a.ur?ass the U.S.S.K. m I^acc' 
exploration. 

The decade of the 1960s be -an w^:.-. ^^ecj^on of Jo.... I' . Kor.nu.;-/ 
America's r.ost youthful ?resido.-.t v/:.o b.io.-ly ^.i^s^Liza- i.-.vi:ca cr.e 
and brightest youth cf tne nat.cn ^oir. l.. -..-.d work of r.is adu.n*s :r.:c.o.. . 
In the Peace Corps, with its nission of oorvice to other nation- in tae 
rest of peace, he created a form of po.il.cai involvement and responsibility 




specifically designed for young people. This development , perhaps aore tnar* 
any other I symbolically conferreo a new p« llcical dimeriSion upon tne meatus 
oi youth in our society. In reality^ the oppo^rtunities for such participaci^on 
were initially available only to the elite or the youthful generatiori--^ rela- 
tively few exceptionally calentea youn^ pcwp^i:, largely xr^c ihe r4ACio.'*'s 
leadin^ collct^jeb ar.c wriiversi uieo . i^uL, 1^ h^^c ijsporccA*. w-:' 
annouicing che ;\eed for youthful puiTCicipaciOi; ^.n u^c a^JXal^d oz &c;«uc. 

During :hu early i960s, ihcri, w/.c^c wa.n ^Ciie*:**^ ^ivw^**.^ 
tion of higher education by che naciona-.. pj^^wlCcii scrucwurts, «»4U ^.^. M-i-c- 
ular^. a growing charter for the political lr*voj.vcwc;,c of you^h ^a «.w.^wr4«.« 
affairs. There were otner visible si«i;;& oi ;V.c Tiacxca*;! incw-rpo.a^ior. oJ 
higher education, including the recra-^crAeau a^^wcaii^Co iroiu xc;awxac a;-.-- 
versities to positions in the Ker.ncuv cia2:.laisci*ac:^oa. l\-e::^ wa.-. a...: -v.w,.- 
recc evidence in the aasiiniscracior/a o;cen implicic backiag iov cai aiv.- 
Rights Movement. Furcharmore, siany 6i caeoe amplicacaon persa^tcc, ^ou^w 
became even stronger, in the Johnson aaministration wica rae 1964 C^v*:. 
Rights Act, the declaration of "War on Poverty," aad che creacin<i wJ VlSr^ — 
a domestic counterpart of the Peace Corps. In other words, che Kennedy aaa 
early Johnson administrations established and sanctioned a charter ;:or cae 
political involvement of youth which had not previously existed and wr>ch 
could not be constructed and legitimated by young people themselves. 

Because the newly created forms of policical involvement w«;ire enacwcu 
with a 'Special meaning and mission and were reserved for exceptionally 
talented young people, they became hi^h status forms of activity that cua- 
ferred distinction upon those who became involved. Hence, they are !»iKej.y 
to have attracted young people from high status backgrcunds who aspired co 
positions of leadership in society. And, because these newly created in- 
volvements stressed leadership, service, and responsibility within the 
American system of values, they are likely cc have attracted high stacuo 
young people who were not especially alienauea OiT critical of the Aiuer^c^n 
system. 

Furthermore, this grant of policical scaius established a basis for che 
more widespread and disorderly protest activacy chat followed in the late 
1960s. The youthful '"'"oponse to che newly established charter went far beyona 
the capacity of the national alministracion and established social i.nbc^:u- 
tions to absorb the ideals and energies of youta. Although youthful pGli:-aa 
became disorderly and more disruptive in che iaco 1960s, it does not iolla*. 
that all of those wlio engaged in such cativir/^ especially over a perlaa a 
several years prior co 1969,^ die oo ou:: zi a s^^r^se of aiaena^ioa or *:e;ea- 
tion of American values. Tnere were .-^c^^'^ o.: pa.'dunicaai. for a-.-i -ir4a^-.Vc 
service and leadership caat r.ii^a^ v/c.^. a^vc ^w^jaatea you'.f, .-co.:.lc ^'raa. .4*^ 
status backgrouncs^ inaepandencly of ^w«i:a!^ogacal po^iicxaas an ^^..cua c: 

craaicxonal values, social cri:icisn;o ar youcnial alienatxcn. 




This perspective also provides an -.riCur? rotation for the aon-vuluu cixcv 
of institutional quality, aigh quality ooliegus and universities claim co 
provide the skills and orientations required for elire. status in society. 
In effect I the leading institutions are supposed to prepare young people ior 
membership in a national elite. ^ When national political invoavemcnt accofuv.* 
a new right and expecuacion of youta, a;^^ Wi,ea forTiS v>;' *r»v^.*vv 

,->tci:u^ ir* society wil^ c.;co,*raJC .>u.:4. ^. ^ :...») » v. ; w.., 

taese schools may aave Oii t'*!*.*. aoc^^l ^^Izj. — •a^j . -.^....1. .^w.- v,.^,.- 

tations of their students. T,\e res.'vo.'rfu w. -.^s tww.;.o;.£, ^, v-v..- 

ceived niore in termii oi uhe rights ar*u rc^ponsibilicieb oi: ^catws w^ar* c^a. 
ox ideological commitiuent* 

This possibility that the leading Inscitucions will i-iaepeuGoi- tly encou/c 
political activity on a status as well as a value basis su^gesca ^\*r^;»er ..ow ; 
non-value effect of SES may come about. Previous reie&rca (l\ahr« iiOWci:;^, 
1970) indicates that high status stuaerAts at ins ci rations of l.esser v^ua-.-^,. , 
particularly those one step below the leadini^, institutions, show ;^rote«j 
behavior which corresponds more closely to the le vel at high qualicy coixef,c:, 
than to that of other students in their own contects. This suggest tnat h:^^/i 
SES youngsters may be oriented to the norms and piactices that prevail ac c.^ 
nation's leading universities and colleges. To the extent that their mot-.v.s> 
are to conform with their peers at tht? leading Institutions, anu in doi./.^; 
perhaps to gain status at their own institutions, their protest behavior si..>a. 
be relatively free of the value orien tatioi*»s and personal cisposii-.oi-4d wrixc. 
also contribute to such behavior. 

One further argument is implicjLt in ir»e causal model tnat we have cuve^- 
oped in Chapter 5. One feature of the rr40acl. we have not ciscussew ir. ar;y 
detail is that both SZS and quaj.icy wor^u^'-^buue :k.nuepenaently va:.ong witr* ow;«ws 
other factors) to "youthful distinctiveness," our measure of youth cu^wura^ 
involvement, it will be recalled that this measure combines attitudes .ow^r^ 
unconventional dress, s«ual freedom, and drug use. While it is clear froit 
the model that youthful dis tinci tiveness does not contribute to protest 
activity in any substantial or direct way, ic oiay be that both the youtr.Jux 
distinctiveness and the protest activity v^ri^bxes reflect the desire z^: 
distinctiveness and, by implication, status anion^ youth* 1: effect, yso.^..i 
involvement may be sought for its staius value cuuoT.g high S£S s:uae..^s 
high quality schooxs, as wei:. as for xct. .leaning in terms oi the perr.ori^ix 
values and political ideologies. 



rv ^rt.\er Diri!v j -.or,:. for cue Analysis of jh^sc Jc^^ca 

seems likely that a thorou^.^ejOi.v^ exp^aaatior. ci rhe r.o:.-V4.1u^ 
effects of socioeconomic status ar.c ins ti;:a;:ional qual:;^ty xay xnvolvc to»v. 
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combination of the processes we have discussec in tr.is section. Indeec, wc 
may find that some students become involved in protest behavior as a resul 
of the dynamics of disorderly politics while others get involved as a co.^&e 
quence of processes associated with the political incorporation of the stu- 
dent status. Moreover, to account for the full range of protest behavior, 
we will obviously need some combination of what we have referred to as 
"values" and "non-values" interpr^jtatior.s. Ic r.iay be, for cxa::.pxc, iciui. 
wc .iceu CO contsiw.^r ;wo different u.o tivi*cion» for o-'Ott^sc «.wCxVxty w..*v*.. 
feaulw in cwo diicinoc cypos or ^r ';.c.-. :crt.; .«t.uc../ , ci-.c 'u^^»iaawoa * .>iro- 
:*iscerb hcm the "acatus or^eu^^u" rr.cisc pc,» ^ibiliL*ca ^i. . 

as a number of the issues raided ►..v.- j.'ec^^c ./.^ u*ai'uao*w.\ . ..^ 

need for furchcr analyses of these oawu ar.u co so;..^ or c'r.e i.re*.» Vw.i^i:.. 
such analyses might be directed. 

A number of cievelopnents ana rti.-.-.^r.enus ov the ai-.aiyjiis prv,.^v;.-.wcc 
this report remain to be done. This mionaation on che disrupcive.-.est. cJ 
campus political activity in the 196S'1969 academic year (drawn ?cr.-.api 
from school newspapers) and information on the numbers of valuneeers to the 
Peace Corps and VISTA in the early 1960s from the sample schools .v.-i^n^ 
introduced to help interpret the non-values effect of scr.ool qual-cy. A.-, 
examination of the specific components of the SES index and replicacio;. 
the causal model developed in Chapter 5 for high SES students aignt .-evc&x 
factors contributing to their protest activity more clearly. 

The model should also be replicated for non-college youth (excluding 
institutional quality, o'. course) to see whether the processes that acti- 
vated students also activated non-college youth. Replication for junior 
college students and for youngsters who have been influenced by college, 
as opposed to those who have never attended college, may also help to 
clarify the extent to which the protest novement of the 1960s was a "stu- 
dent movement" as opposed to a "yout'.i niovement." Repli^.ation within age 
and sex categories may also help to specify tne working of the model. Sor 
example, the non-value effects of SES cuii quality may be chiefly evla^r.^ 
among older oi more advanced students, thus suggesting that the working o: 
political incorporation played a more important role in the eailier stages 
of the protest movement. And, although we have quite small samples of 
black youth and college revolutionaries, the replication of the model zoc 
these subgroups may at least give an indication of broad differences tr.ac 
may exi£ c in the dynamics of protesc activity among different segments or 
the youthful population. 

There are also additional data which shou:..c be introducec :o uevccv. 
and refine our unde."3tana:ng of the; protest ^iOvecent. The CBS .\cws surv..,/ 
inciu-co questions cr. tne i.-p.acc -f v_r:.ou3 historical eve/.ts s-uc». ao 
assassination of Preoidenc .\enneoy ar.a che clash betweer; Swuder.ts and ?c^- 
at the Democratic National Conver.t-.or. iw Cr.i^ao. iy exar.ir.i.'i^ cne repo/ww 
imoc.ct of thcie liistoricil events or. the i^ttituaes and or^..ntation ;.o^. 
people in varying institutional settings and between college ..nc r.or.-oo^.w 
youth, we may "oe able ZO see how these events were interpreted by you.-.^, 
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people Li\ wii.urenc aoci..! cor.ucxcs. Vhc.-c ia, in aJaicion, oCu.ewr.ac v.oa,p 
rable latoraacion on youthtiil orionca: ion.s and liivolvemencs ..x procc.:.; 
activity from surveys of coiiegu^ «cuaenc« .'onducted each yea/ i\-o.- 19^3 
through 1971 by tlie Daniel Yankelovlch organization. By r^-y. .^u...^ ^..e 
model we have developed her« insofar as ,"-ri»ib.Ic wicl. . 

other surveys, ic shoa.^ be- oo^.s^.;..- ... . -...v ..-.c ..h.i. « .. .. . 

Vw lvc.v.cr. ; ^^vl^y wA.r ^ .... 



u^cu wi^^ Serve CO •^AwO^iCc our wi^i;^:..;ui 
r^'rc«^er aupporc. 

Noces :o Chapcer 5 

1. This point implies :nat wo /ir.c bcror^gor non-vaiu^ cfic:...: 
aiaonij i^-^-'^'- ^^^vanceG bnuaen:;s whose re?or:eu protes. oCciviLV Ir. ^vcv ...C4> 
refiecc behavior which cook place several years prior to chdu uace. 

2. It beside the point that chey are not Jully effective or ca^c t^c./ 
claims are not fully institutionalized aiscussec in some cecail by y, 
1971). ^ 

3« We s:;oulu not overlook the poAoib^i*i> -4\«it the non-value eiicCw.-^ ci. 
socioecononic status ana inscicucicna* CjU^^^ty ;viay tenc to dic-itir^^i.^ o.--- 
tween protesters and non-protesters; whereu& c.%e values effecua a^^so^iiaz^ ^ 
with youthful alienation, social cr-L t.*x:isms , and tradition.*! values, .v.^^ 
tend to differentiate between occasional and advanceo protescers. 
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